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BDITORIAE 


RITING, as the printers demand, two months before 

publication is even normally difficult. Writing this January 

for a number that will continue to be sold until June, we 

find our time-sense irremediably confused. A king who 
acceded six days ago will then have been on the throne half a year. Maybe 
we shall be becoming accustomed to the change, maybe it will be more 
apparent. We can only say now that, on January the nineteenth in Drury 
Lane theatre, we heard the national anthem on what must have been 
the last ordinary occasion it was played for George V. Next morning, at 
the private view of the Pavlova film, we heard it played, for the first time 
in a theatre, for Edward VIII. 

With this in eleven hours, the changes in forty-two years may not seem 
striking. Yet the new king was born in Victorian England. There followed 
Edwardian, and Georgian with its divisions of war, pre-war and post. 
All periods of social significance. A new period, in the art and letters with 
which we are primarily concerned, has long been discernible. It has a 
name—to which it may well give a meaning more profound than the last 
Edwardian era known similarly, and we feel ourselves suited to play a part 
in printing and recording whatever may be the best achievements of the 
new reign, with whose coming we enter upon our second volume. __ 

It may be early to bind, but we consider that our size makes it practic- 
able. We do not think that this size should lead us to issue a number in 
two parts, like the telephone book. But we have adapted the suggestion 
and split the year’s issues into two volumes ; particulars will be found 
in our advertising pages. In this, our third number, we are happy to 
include a consideration of art. Hugh Gordon Porteus, writes this time 
a Chronicle, but will in future contribute at regular intervals more general 
articles on trends in art. We would also draw attention to the scene of 
a Negro play to be performed by the Stage Society, and to the fulfilment of 
our promise to devote space to the theatre. Press-date and overseas mails 
have caused the postponement of material from Dr. Hanns Sachs and 
S. M. Eisenstein. These will appear in future issues, together with work 
by Thomas Mann, Henri Michaux, Dovjenko, Arthur Calder-Marshall 
and others. Meanwhile, we would draw our readers’ attention to the 
first book bearing the imprint of the Brendin Publishing Company, a 
collectors’ edition of five poems by Marianne Moore. 
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NEW Se RE EL 


ERLIN being principally interested in the stodgier brands of 

folk-song and the more blatant military marches, London has 

become the best centre in Europe for actually hearing music, 

though music of greater worth is still being composed in Paris. 
Yet of all the novelties we have heard during the last season, none has been 
so impressive as the symphony with which William Walton by means of 
ruthless battery and assault has succeeded in convincing us that he has 
really come of age. While Walton’s idiom has assimilated just as much of 
Sibelius as is good for it, Vaughan Williams in his F minor Symphony 
continually (1934) throws up gobbets of ill-digested Hindemith and Stravin- 
sky, especially of the monstrous Rite of Spring period. Constant Lambert’s 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament may be a genial revival of that praise- 
worthy art-form, the. masque, but it left most people more convinced 
than ever that he is a first-rate music critic and a conductor of real promise. 
As for Moeran’s Nocturne and Hadley’s La Belle Dame sans Merci, these 
choral essays might have been mercifully left to languish in the polite 
cathedral atmosphere of Norwich. Among the really young composers, it is 
well worth watching the rising star of Wrayburn Glasspool (one of Miss 
Lemare’s discoveries at her Mercury Theatre concerts), who writes 
instinctively rather than intellectually an almost convincing atonal idiom. 


* * * 


aloes leads us to lament the death of Alban Berg, the one man 
who seemed to realise what Schoenberg was driving at in his atonal 
experiments and actually got there himself before his master. Wozzeck 
will live when Pierrot Lunaire has become a yellowing museum exhibit 
and the Cello Concerto has been decently interred. The performance 
of the latter under Beecham, with Feuermann as soloist, was an unpleasant 
joke : it was difficult to forgive Schoenberg for having dressed up Monn’s 
sober Harpsichord Concerto like a painted Jezebel, Feuermann for wasting 
his talent on such an ungrateful solo or Beecham for his bad taste. Other 
foreign novelties have proved to be mere shadows cast by works of greater 
stature. For instance, Markievitch’s Paradise Lost cantata owes as much 
to Stravinsky’s Persephone as did his earlier Hymmnes to the Symphony 
of Psalms. Markievitch is the Peter Pan of the modern school, and perhaps 
it is best that he should never grow up. As for Shostakovitch, the main 
pupae served by the performance of his Concerto for Piano and 
Trumpet at the winter season of Proms (a performance that was so 
unorthodox that some of those who had heard the same work played by 
the composer in Leningrad thought they were listening to a completely 
new concerto) was to introduce the B.B.C. concert performance of the 
greatest opera written since Wozzeck, Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. 


NEWS REEL 3 
fa ee Stadttheater presented this work on February 2nd, 


just after the previous notes had come in. If this number is late, it will 
be because we felt the event ought to be covered. Shostakovitch’s 
opera has not yet been seen in England. It may therefore be as well to 
get the story out of the way. Katharina Ismailova is a merchant’s wife, 
living unloved in a villa “ somewhere in Russia before the Revolution.” 
In her husband’s absence, she takes a man, or rather she allows herself 
to be taken when he breaks into her room. They are surprised by her 
father-in-law, whom she therefore poisons. His ghost disturbs a love- 
duet they are singing in bed, and the next visitor is her husband. They 
kill him, and put him in a cellar, where the body is found by a drunken 
servant seeking more wine. The sequel to this is Siberia and ‘‘ Katharina’s 
Leben ist zerstoert, nuer der Glaube an die Liebe Sergeis haelt sie noch.” 
She has to realise that now she is no longer a merchant’s wife, but a convict, 
Sergei’s eye will wander to other convicts. In the freezing cold, he wheedles 
her stockings from her, and gives them to another woman, Sonetka. 
Katharina, in the greatest moment of the opera, watches this, the sight 
sinks into her mind, is translated into action. She pushes Sonetka into the 
river, and herself follows. 


* * * 


TSENSK’S Lady Macbeth, it will be seen, is called that much 

in the same way as a suburban murderer is dubbed “ the Bluebeard 
of Balham,” and the opera differs as much from the conventional opera 
as does the story from Shakespeare. There is no stiffness (one criticism 
of the early scenes would be a certain slovenliness) and the setting includes 
a plush-furnished parlour (naturally bourgeois). One woman sings as 
she is rolled to and fro in a barrel, which might surprise even Jeritza. The 
leading diva (Maria Bernhard-Ulbrich) was called upon to sing from sofa, 
from bed and her chief aria occurred as she climbed down a ladder in 
her night-gown. We mention this only because it didn’t disturb us. In the 
last scene, when the conflct becomes most personal, Katharina rises to 
tragic heights. One cannot pretend that the story is a marvel of inspiration 
and the German book being ordinary, the opera was best when there were 
few or no words. This is perhaps inevitable when a composer writes a 
score which he declares to be “‘ symphonic from first note to last.” ‘The 
task of the orchestra, Shostakovitch explains, is not only to accompany 
but to play “‘ a not less, and even a more, important réle than the soloists 
and chorus.” We are not ourselves competent to judge his score, but 
it seemed to us intense and interior music, in which his aims were fully 
achieved. There could be no doubting that the form was successful, that 
the music was what mattered and that the approach, reflected satisfac- 
torily in the staging, had a drive which resulted in a form which many 
consider to be unsuited to comtemporary material being urgent with life. 
We, who had come mainly out of curiosity, left the theatre admiringly 
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moved. We were glad, too, that Zuerich should be maintaining its reputa- 
tion by giving Europe a chance to see a work of art from the Soviet, 
casually sandwiched between Lohengrin and Hopsa!, a revue... . 


* * * 


SLINGTON follows the circus with its sixtieth dog-show. It comes too 

late for us to be able to record our impressions—where four thousand 
entries are gathered together in Cruft’s name they are always vivid—but 
we have obtained an interview with a chow-chow who was this year 
champion of the show at Cruft’s. We were ourselves present last 
year and, like everyone who has made the journey to see Champion 
Hung Kwong, can well understand why his success should have been the 
same at Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow, where 
he was the second best of all breeds. In the dog-breeders’ world Hung 
Kwong is becoming nearly as famous as his ancestor, Choonam Brillian- 
tine, who was sold to America for the record sum of two thousand pounds. 
Once over six months, and inoculated against distemper, he was taken 
to his. first show. He won all his classes, and was given the challenge 
certificate. This is in part attributed by him to the quietness of the judge 
who, unlike some Hung Kwong has since met, understood the chow-tempera- 
ment better than to fret and worry the dog. Since that time, less than 
three years ago, the champion chow-chow has won twenty-two challenge 
certificates. At the Metropolitan and Essex and at Darlington he was 
the best exhibit and at the last Kennel Club show he was only beaten by 
the Scottish Terrier. These wins do more than please the Choonam 
kennels ; they help the breed. It is sometimes said that Hung Kwong 
ought not to be shown as he does not give other chow-chows a chance. 
The owner of a bitch often benched near him considers this nonsense, 
“for it is not good that any but the true type of chow-chow should be- 
come champions, and it does the breed harm to have a lot of low-to-ground 
animals winning the title.” Hung Kwong interrogated on the subject, 
looks out very wisely from his Eskimo-ruff and implies that though there 
may, perhaps, in time be a chow-chow to take his place, he rather fancies 
it will be a son of his own. 


* * * 


Gia dogs, if not champion chow-chows, are, it seems, likely 
to become clients of the newest ‘‘ Stop Me and Buy One ” service. 
The one in this case is “‘ properly balanced food, specially prepared and 
delivered regularly in cartons, for a small fixed sum weekly.” The sum 
is three shillings for small breeds and from six shillings for large. Apart 
from the fact that it has recently been stated that there are in this count 

over four million people with less than four shillings a week for food, 
the price seems to us excessive. It may be quite possible to spend six 
shillings a week on feeding a chow-chow, which counts as a large dog, 
but it is also unnecessary. The menu consists of ‘‘ Fresh lean meat, 
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vitamin juices in jelly, shredded vegetables, Canisan dog meal.” We 
are all for improving the breeds of dogs, but we are against making them 
pampered playthings. The person who cannot bother to feed healthily 
an animal there is no need to possess, is hardly, we think, the kind of person 
with whom dogs should be entrusted. As the same firm will arrange to 
exercise the animal, as well as “ take care of his toilet,” there is really 
no need for this kind of person to do anything about a dog—except Stop 
to think before he Buys One. 


* * * 


Besse on which Lotte Reiniger wrote in our first issue, was the 
first to see the exhibition illustrative of her films. It has now come 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and there one may learn, as in last 
years’ Disney show, how the designs, and figures are assembled in the 
film. Among those illustrated in the exhibition are The Little Chimney 
Sweep, Carmen, Prince Achmed, Harlequin and Galatea. Madame Reiniger 
has been cutting her lithe figures for fifteen years and the exhibition 
shows every phase of her development. Another exhibition was on view 
for two days in the middle of February at the Polytechnic. Here there 
were shown early films of the period 1896-1914 and a reproduction of 
the first performance of moving pictures was held. These events were in 
connection with the celebrations in honour of M. Lumiére. We are glad 
that an inventor who has made possible cinema, should be so honoured, 
and congratulate him on the event. In connection with this, we cannot 
help remarking that another inventor has not been so fortunate. A. E. 
Bawtree, of Sutton, Surrey, is creditably believed to have been, in 1911, 
the first to record music and speech on cinema film. Now, with failing 
sight, his means are slight and his name is on the register of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 


* bal * 


IAN besced! has instituted traffic signals for skaters. In the Park of 
Culture and Rest, there are six rinks joined by speedways. The 
crowd is so great that signals have been installed to control them. Russia 
is East and we here are West, but there is no reason why signals should any- 
where be limited to vehicular traffic. We would suggest their application 
to bargain basements, ballrooms, weddings, receptions and private views. 
Traffic lights should, indeed, be used more freely, for it is possible that 
they will be found to be our age’s most striking contribution to civilisation 
or whatever it is we live by. As Madariaga, in The Sacred Giraffe, showed 
European culture being judged by a future black civilisation on scraps 
from the Oxford Book of English verse, and an Eno’s bottle, future 
races may judge us by our equivalent of the divine beacon which was 
by night fire and in daytime a pillar of cloud. We can imagine a historian 
writing somewhat in these terms. “ And so it was that though men could 
by no means be persuaded to listen to each other, they did all obey certain 
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totem-poles with three lights, or eyes, which they erected in the streets. 
One being green did affright them so much that they would at once 
rush at added speed, to escape it. One being yellow did hold them in 
doubt, and the third, which was red, caused them to stand stock-still 
in amazement, until such time as the green did again goad them onwards, 
to desperation, or driving, as it was then called. By this association with 
speed, we may see how green came to be considered unlucky by the men 
in that age.” 


* * * 


OTTENHAM has apparently already reacted to that conclusion, 

for its fire-engines are no longer to be red. That colour has for 
years been associated with danger and dash that brooks no delay. Many 
things that require haste have been red—fire-alarms, mail-vans, pillar 
boxes. On the Continent, it is true, letter-boxes are blue, grey or yellow, 
but we never feel they are the same—nor, we may add, is the service. 
Buses were red—but now they have become symbols for slow-moving, 
if not stationary, traffic, and the swift ones are Green. Thus do we find 
that the hasty aspect of red is forgotten under the dangerous one, saying 
‘* Stop.” Green because it meant safety, now, because of its speed-implica- 
tions means danger and so fire engines adopt the new “ Get out of the 
way ” meaning. 

* * * 


NQUIRY into the psychological causes of crime, and treatment of 

criminals with rational and scientific rather than blindly punitive methods 
are reforms long overdue in this country. For the last three years or so 
the Institute for the Scientific ‘Treatment of Delinquency has been work- 
ing on these lines. Their clinic deals with a steady flow of delinquent 
cases, sent by magistrates, charitable societies, relatives and others. Staffed 
entirely by voluntary workers, medical and lay, the clinic is doing valuable 
work. The precise mechanisms of crime, where these are distinct from 
those of the psycho-neuroses and psychoses, are still unknown ; only 
by the long labour and enquiry of thoroughly competent psychologists 
can light be thrown on this important and intensely interesting problem. 
In this clinic they have their material for research, but funds are necessary 
if the work is to be adequately carried on and important extensions, such 
as an in-patient observation hostel and clinic, added. In the hope of re- 
ceiving these funds the Institute’s dinner at Claridges on March 4th, 


Sate together a number of those intererested and increased that 
number, 
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TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 


(Act- l= Scene) 
By C. L. R. JAMES 


[Note by the Author.—In July, 1789, the French portion of San Domingo 
(to-day Hatt) was the richest and most valuable colony in the world. Thirty 
thousand whites and a similar number of mulattoes controlled the production 
of vast wealth by the ruthless exploitation of half a million slaves. In August, 
1791, the slaves, stirred to action by the conflict between whites and mulattoes, 
rose in revolt against their masters. They encamped in the mountains and 
waged a guerilla warfare against the French colonial Government, which 
was torn by its own dissensions and the bewildering sequence of events in 
revolutionary France. In the early years of the revolution, the various 
Commissioners sent out by the French Government (of whom Roume was one) 
might have come to terms with the revolted slaves, then undisciplined and 
unorganised. But all such attempts were foiled by the treachery and intransi- 
gence of the local ruling class. Out of the turmoil of revolution and civil 
war arises a powerful Negro army led by three outstanding figures, Dessalines, 
Christophe, and, incomparably the greatest of them all and the undisputed 
chief, Toussaint Louverture. Freedom is the watchword of commanders and 
soldiers alike. The mulattoes meanwhile have organised themselves and 
seized the south of the colony. The French planters, in despair, invite the 
British Government to conquer the colony and re-establish slavery. The 
British send an expeditionary force. In this confusion the Negroes steadily 
become the most powerful force in the country and Toussaint’s army 1s 
officially recognised by the Government in France. After long and arduous 
years of campaigning the British find themselves in a position where they 
must come to terms with Toussaint or be driven into the sea. Here Act II 
begins.] 


Act II, Scene 1. A room in the Government Buildings in Port au Prince. 
At the back ts a window, closed. 


Maitland. Gentlemen, I have spoken, not as an Englishman, not as an 
enemy of France, but as a white man and a representative of a 
colonial power with the same interests as yours. 

Roume. General Maitland, no one can appreciate more than I the truth 
of what you have said. I saw Toussaint Louverture for the first 
time eight years ago. He was Toussaint Bréda then, one of a horde 
of savages, not even a leader, some sort of secretary to one of the 
leaders. When the slaves joined the Spaniards Toussaint made a 
regiment, then an army, and in a few months none of our soldiers 
could stand before him. Luckily for us the Convention abolished 
slavery completely. He joined us at once and drove the Spaniards 
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out of all the French territory he had conquered for them. 
We have been blamed for appointing a Negro Commander- 
in-Chief of a French army. But what could we do? The British 
invaded the island. It was he and his army who kept them at bay. 
Every rebellion, every conspiracy against the Government, it was 
he who put it down. Our Government in Europe was busy with 
revolution and with war. We could get no help from them. Were it 
not for Toussaint and his black army, General Maitland, you would 
be signing a very different sort of peace with us now. Commissioner 
Hédouville was sent specially to reorganise the Government of the 
island and hold Toussaint in check. But what can diplomacy do 
against an always victorious army ? 

Lear (Speaking with a strong American accent). Officially of course I have 
had no concern with all these matters. But during my stay here as 
Consul for America I have followed Toussaint’s career pretty closely, 
and Mr. Commissioner Roume is right. If it were not for the black 
general and his black army San Domingo would now be Spanish 
or English, but it would not be a French colony. 

Hédouville. Still, the question before us is what General Maitland has 
said. The mulattoes under Rigaud and Pétion are holding out 
against Toussaint at Jacmel. If he conquers them, then this Negro 
is nominally our servant, but virtually master of the island. And 
the problem then is no longer French but concerns all who rule 
in these colonies, French, British, and Dutch. 

Maitland. ‘That, Mr. Commissioner, is now the main consideration of 
the British Government which I represent. As long as General 
Toussaint continues the way he is going, the prestige of the Europeans 
in these colonies is in grave danger. And we rule as much by prestige 
as by arms. See what he calls himself now, ‘‘ Louverture,”’ opener 
of a way for his people. At whose expense ? 

Heédouville. But how to check him ? 

Maitland. 'There is only one way in colonial countries. 

Heédouville. And that is? 

Maitland. Strengthen some local power against him. Now! General 
Pétion is besieged with his mulattoes at the town of Jacmel. If 
Jacmel falls to Toussaint then Pétion’s commander, Rigaud, with 
the main mulatto force is doomed ; and Toussaint’s road is open. 
Fortunately, Jacmel is almost impregnable 

Lear. I wouldn’t be too sure of anything impregnable where Toussaint 
is concerned. Since I have been in San Domingo he has opened 

some doors that seemed pretty tightly closed. 

en He is a good soldier, Mr. Consul, but not of such exceptional 
ability. 

Lear. He forced you to surrender, General. 

Maitland. I admit. But the climate has been very enervating for my 
men ; and then he and his soldiers know every inch of the country. 
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But we needn’t go into that. 

Hédouville. No, we need not. And I agree with you, General Maitland, 
that though Toussaint has performed many miracles, he will not 
soon perform the miracle of taking Jacmel. 

Maitland. But, Mr. Commissioner, General Pétion needs help. Arms, 
ammunition, military supplies-of all sorts, and above all food. It 
cannot be given to him by land. Why not by sea? And if by sea 
why not from our British colony of Jamaica, which is only a few 
miles away ? The Consul here can secure the co-operation of America, 
in return for trade concessions. That should not be difficult to arrange. 
If we move quickly, not only Toussaint will never take Jacmel, but 
Pétion, properly strengthened, may be able to organise from there 
a counter-attack and break the power of this audacious and all- 
conquering Negro. 

Hédouville. General Maitland tells us that he has discussed this question 
with you, Consul. 

Lear. My Government is not interested in colonial complications, 
gentlemen. George Washington always told us to keep out of foreign 
entanglements and we shall keep out of them. It is trade my Govern- 
ment is interested in. If a substantial amount of trade can be 
promised to our men of business in New York then you can be sure 
my Government will look with sympathy upon any measures you 
may take to guarantee the dominance of the white race. 

Roume. It seems the only way. Yet, Toussaint is a terrible man to cross. 
If he discovered anything, there is no saying what he might not do. 
To all parties concerned. 

Hédouville. We shall consider your suggestion, gentlemen, and shall 
communicate with you quickly. You will of course remember that 
we are representatives of the French Government and we shall 
have to consider the proposal from many points of view. 

Maitland. I realise your responsibilities, Mr. Commissioner. Of my 
good faith in this matter you need have no fear. As soon as our 
treaty is signed I and all my men embark for home. Yet the matter 
is urgent, and we shall hold ourselves ready to go into further details 
with you at any time you may appoint. 

Hédouville. Thank you, Brigadier-General, and you, Mr. Consul. At 
any rate, Pétion cannot be dislodged for weeks to come. 

(At this moment a trumpet sounds and Roume and Heédouville, 
startled, jump to their feet.) 

Maitland. What is that ? 

Roume. That is Toussaint. : 

Hédouville. But that is impossible. (Trumpet sounds again.) Yes, it’s he. 
There he is at his tricks again. His letter said that he was leaving 
Dessalines in front of Jacmel and setting off himself against Rigaud. 
Now he will come with a flawless excuse. 

(Enter Mars Plaisir.) 
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Mars Plaisir. The Commander-in-Chief, General Toussaint Louverture. 
(Almost on the announcement Toussaint walks into the room. He ts 
just from horseback and even carries his riding whip.) 

Toussaint. Good-evening, Mr. Commissioner Roume. Good-evening 
Mr. Commissioner Hédouville. Brigadier-General Maitland. (Bows). 
Mr. Consul. (Bows.) Mr. Commissioner Hédouville, I have to 
announce that San Domingo is now under your undisturbed com- 
mand. Jacmel is taken. 

Heédouville. Jacmel is taken ! 

Toussaint. Jacmel is taken. Pétion cut his way out and has escaped with 
a few troops. Rigaud’s last stronghold is destroyed, and finishing 
him off is merely a matter of days. 

(Experienced diplomats as they are, the news has them all confounded.) 

Maitland (stepping forward). Hearty congratulations on your success, 
Commander-in-Chief. You go from strength to strength. You and 
your army of blacks will soon be as famous in these parts as General 
Bonaparte and his army in Europe. Happy the Commissioners who 
have such a general and such soldiers to fight their battles. 

Hédouville. The Republic owes you a great debt, Commander-in-Chief. 
The French Government will be happy to know that once more 
you have served her so faithfully. 

Roume. Victory always attends your arms, Commander-in-Chief. No 
servant of France is more worthy of her gratitude. 

Lear. Some used to say that you couldn’t take Jacmel, General, but I 
always knew that Rigaud and Pétion were no match for you. We 
discussed that, General Maitland, didn’t we ? 

Maitland. We did, Mr. Consul. 

Toussaint. I thank you, gentlemen. It is not often that a general fresh 
from the field of battle can receive at the same time the congratula- 
tions not only of his own country, but of such great countries as 
England and America. 

Maitland. We were just arranging the terms of my evacuation, General. 

Toussaint, Where is General Maurepas ? 

Heédouville. We did not think it necessary for General Maurepas to be 
here, Commander-in-Chief. I had discussed the terms with you on 
your last visit from the front. 

Toussaint. General Maitland, when the truce was declared, it was with 
me and my officers that you arranged the preliminary terms of 
peace. 

Maitland. True, Commander-in-Chief, but in your absence I thought 
that I would deal with the representatives of the French Government, 
the civil authority. 

Toussaint. General Hédouville 

(He awaits an answer.) 

Hédouville. You are the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, but I am 

the head of the civil administration. It is always the civil authority 
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which signs terms of peace, and I had already discussed all details 
with you. 

Maitland. 'This puts me in an awkward position, gentlemen 

Toussaint. General Maitland, would your Government consider a treaty 
signed with me valid ? 

Maitland. We would have to, inasmuch as you are in command of the 
army which lies in front of us. 

Toussaint. ‘Then I shall sign the treaty. 

Maitland. But what about the Commissioner ? 

eee When the treaty is being signed, the Commissioner will not 

e here: 

Hédouville. Will not be here ? Of course I will be here. No treaty signed 
would be valid without my sanction. 

Toussaint. San Domingo is a department of France and has representa- 
tives in the Council of Five Hundred in Paris. In a week’s time an 
election takes place. By the law of France, whoever is asked to serve 
is bound to do so. I have good reason to know that General Hédouville 
will be elected as one of the representatives. 

Hédouville. But that is impossible ! I am the Commissioner. I have not 
been nominated. I cannot be nominated. 

Toussaint. You can be nominated, and you will be, General Hédouville. 
And you will be elected, unopposed. Three days after a boat will 
leave for France, and it will be necessary for you to hasten to your 
legislative duties. 

Hédouville. But this is an outrage. General Louverture, there is no trick 
you have not tried, to undermine the Republican authority in this 
colony. General Laveaux, Commissioner Sonthonax, Commissioner 
Raymond, you have manceuvred them all out of the island by one 
means or another. You claim to work only for the liberty of your 
people, but it is your ambition that drives you. Peace will soon be 
declared in Europe and once the French Government is undisturbed 
by war it will make you pay for your crimes. 

Toussaint. Let the French Government punish me for my crimes, so long 
as it rewards me for my services. 

Hédouville. You have received enough rewards. What more do you 
want ? You are Commander-in-Chief of a French army. Has any 
Negro ever reached as far as you? You shall not have full command 
of this island. I go, but I appoint Commissioner Roume as my 
successor with full power until instructions arrive from Paris. You 
shall submit yourself to his authority in all matters. Commissioner 
Roume, you are now responsible to the Government of France for 
the colony of San Domingo. 

Toussaint. Commissioner Roume is already responsible to the Govern- 
ment of France for another colony. Mr. Commissioner Roume, by 
the terms of the Treaty of Basle between France and Spain, the 
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Spanish portion of the island was ceded to France. You were ap- 
pointed Commissioner and ordered to take immediate possession. 
You sent General Agé and General Chanlatte to arrange for the 
formal transfer of authority but at the same time you wrote to Don 
Joachim Garcia, the Spanish Governor-General, telling him to 
refuse to hand over the colony. I have a copy of your letter in my 
possession. 

Roume. I did it because I have grown to distrust your intentions. Had 
you and your soldiers got possession of Spanish San Domingo you 
would have been master of the whole island and it would have been 
still more difficult to control you. 

Toussaint. That, Mr. Commissioner, you will explain to the French 
Government. Meanwhile, Brigadier-General Dessalines will supply 
you with two carriages and a safe escort to the village of Dondon, 
where you will remain until the French Government recalls you to 
render an account of your administration. I do not think, gentlemen, 
that these arrangements about the treaty concern you any further. 
(They hesitate.) Unless perhaps Mr. Commissioner Hédouville 
would like to consult further with Mr. Commissioner Roume under 
the escort of General Dessalines. 

(Exeunt Hédouville and Roume.) 

Toussaint. General Maitland, I arrived not ten minutes ago. I heard 
that you gentlemen were in conference and I came straight to you. 
I thought that my news and my presence here would be of some 
value to the discussion. There is other business. But General 
Dessalines and General Christophe are not yet here. Neither is 
as well mounted as I am. 

Maitland. Nor so fine a rider, Commander-in-Chief. I have heard of 
your skill in horsemanship. If I may suggest it, Commander-in- 
Chief, you certainly need a few minutes to refresh yourself. Pray 
take them. The Consul and I will chat pleasantly together until you 
and your officers are ready. 

(Toussaint bows and exits.) 

Mea: iz his puts an entirely different complexion on affairs, Mr. 

onsul. 

Lear, ‘That it does, Mr. Brigadier. That darkie has more brains than 
you gave him credit for. 

Maitland. He certainly is a remarkable Negro. This is the fault of the 
early Commissioners who promoted him. He should have been kept 
in his place from the beginning. The question is, which side are we 
going to support now? 

Lear. ‘That is only for me to decide, Mr. Brigadier. 

Maitland. I do not understand you, Mr. Consul. 

Lear. As soon as you agreed to sign the treaty with Toussaint, of course 
it meant that Hédouville and Roume had nothing to fall back on. 

Maitland. Put yourself in my place, Mr. Consul. Suppose General 
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Louverture had refused to listen to them and pressed on the attack 
against me? 

Lear. Maybe, Mr. Brigadier. But for a man who thought that the Negroes 
and this black general were the greatest danger to the whites in these 

Aslands, you seem to have come in on his side mighty quickly. 

Maitland. { had to think of my army, Consul. I am a general first and an 
ambassador after. 

Lear. Perhaps it will help you to know that you weren’t deceiving those 
Commissioners with your scheme about supporting Rigaud. They 
had long ago written to the Government at home who had sanctioned 
the plan of using Rigaud as a countercheck to Toussaint. 

Maitland. How do you know that ? 

Lear. Because they told me so themselves, and asked me to sound you 
on the point. Are you quite sure, Mr. Brigadier, that it is white 
prestige you wish to protect ? 

Maitland. I shall be frank with you. It is true that Louverture is a bad 
example to these thousands of blacks, and we should prefer to see 
Rigaud and his mulattoes holding the power. All these mulattoes 
want is to have the privileges of whites. Once we agree to that they 
will be as savage with the blacks as any white man. To-day, Mr 
Consul, Britain’s chief object in these waters, is to checkmate the 
power of France. Now that peace is declared, France is sure to send 
an expedition. If a strong native power can be established here 
before the French expedition comes, then France will bleed to death 
in this island. 

Lear. How if the black become too strong ? He is strong enough already. 

Maitland. By that time he would have lost the support of the French 
and then the British fleet could always crush him. 

Lear. It is trade my Government is interested in, Mr. Brigadier. 

Maitland. Mr. Consul, in any agreement that we may come to, it shall 
be stipulated that the fullest opportunities will be given to the 
traders of your nation. Do we understand one another, Mr. Consul ? 

Lear. J think we do at last, Mr. Brigadier. 

Maitland. He is a long time in coming. I have been warned to be 
careful. You know, Consul, in dealing with Orientals and men of 
colour, white men can never have that full confidence that we can 
have in one another, for instance. 

Lear. Quite so. But you need not be afraid of General Toussaint. I 
wouldn’t trust myself within reach of that tiger Dessalines for five 
minutes. But though Toussaint is mighty cute he wouldn’t be guilty 
of treachery. He is a nigger by accident. 

(Enter Mars Plaistr.) ' 

Mars Plaisir. The Commander-in-Chief, General Toussaint Louverture, 

Brigadier-General Dessalines, Brigadier-General Christophe. 
(Enter Toussaint, Dessalines and Christophe.) 
Maitland. J am indeed delighted and honoured to have the pleasure of 
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meeting the two chief officers of so distinguished a commander and 
who are themselves so famous for their exploits in the field. 

Christophe. You do us too much honour, General Maitland, the pleasure 
is ours. 

(Dessalines says nothing, merely nods awkwardly.) 

Toussaint. I take it that the terms of peace which you arranged, General 
Maitland, are the same we exchanged. 

Maitland. Yes, General. We evacuate every position we hold but we 
go with all our guns, ammunition, and baggage. 

Toussaint. This, I hope, means the beginning of a long peace between 
the English and San Domingo. 

Maitland. 1 am sure of it, General. And you can be assured that hence- 
forth His Majesty’s Government will be your truest friend. General, 
a great future lies before you and these people you have raised from 
slavery into prosperous and enlightened freedom. Every Englishman 
will be heart and soul with them in their struggle for liberty. But 
now that peace is near in Europe, the French Government may 
wish to re-establish slavery here. 

Toussaint. San Domingo is loyal to France, General. I am loyal to France, 
none more loyal than I. But there is no Negro who will not die in 
defence of his freedom. 

Lear. J told you so, Mr. Brigadier. Liber-r-rty or death. 

Toussaint. Liberty or death, Consul. It is no laughing matter. Thousands 
of us have died with those words on their lips. 

Maitland. Commander-in-Chief, I admire your spirit and the spirit of 
your people. Your victories and the exploits of your soldiers have 
earned the confidence and respect of the King of England and his 
ministers. In the name of His Majesty, King George III, I shall 
have pleasure in presenting you with a silver dinner-service, a token 
of His Majesty’s respect and regard. It shall be here to-morrow 
morning. General Louverture, the friendship between San Domingo 
and Britain can be made still closer. France can do nothing against 
the English fleet. We are the masters of the ocean. If, perhaps, as 
I have heard it whispered you have thought of doing, if, General 
Louverture, you should decide to declare the colony independent 
and make yourself King of San Domingo, we would welcome it 
and give you our fullest support. King of San Domingo. You have 
only to say the word, King George will welcome his royal brother 
and England will become your firm ally. Then, General, with our 
fleet you can bring 20,000 blacks from the Congo, arm them with 
guns and ammunition from America and make them into such 
soldiers as you have made the slaves. Think of what an army you 
could have. And not only England will support you. The Consul 
here promises you the support of America. 

Lear. My Government is not interested in the rivalry of colonial powers, 
Commander-in-Chief. All that we ask for is a fair share of the trade 
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of San Domingo. If a substantial portion of that trade can be diverted 
from France to us, then you can be sure that my Government will 
look with sympathy upon any measures you may take to guarantee 
the independence of the blacks. 

Toussaint. (after a long pause) General Maitland, I must thank you for 
your offer, but Icannot accept it. God knows that in my dreams 
sometimes I see not only an independent black San Domingo. I see 
all these West Indian islands free and independent communities 
of black men reaping the reward of the long years of cruelty 
and suffering which our parents bore. But the time is not 
yet. As long as the French do not try to re-establish slavery 
in San Domingo we shall be loyal to France. We are no 
longer Africans. We who live here shall never see Africa again, 
some of us born here have never seen it. Language we have 
none. French is now our language. Your English language we do 
not speak. We have no education, the little that some of us know we 
have learnt from France. France must teach us more. Those few of 
us who are Christians follow the French religion. Your English 
religion is different. Our future is with France, General. As long as 
she does not seek to re-establish slavery. 

Maitland. But are you thinking of yourself ? If even France does not 
try to re-establish slavery, do you think she will allow you to arrest 
and dismiss her representatives as you have done this evening ? 
Now that peace is to be declared your future with France is doubtful. 

Toussaint. ‘That, General, the future will show. There are more urgent 
tasks before us now. 

Dessalines. ‘Toussaint. 

Toussaint. Yes, General Dessalines ? 

Dessalines. 'Take the offer, Toussaint. Take it. Make yourself King. 
The people fought to be free. You are the leader. They trust you. 
They will fight for you and for themselves. Make yourself King. 
A country of blacks and a black King—let the people see it. They 
will say: ‘“‘ This is our country.” Nobody will be able to take it 
away again. Do not trust France, Toussaint, trust your own people. 
You say education, Toussaint, religion. What is the use of that ? 
These white planters, they go to France for education ; they go to 
church to the priest for religion. We know those priests, ‘Toussaint. 
And what then ? When the cook don’t bake the meat well, the mistress 
say: ‘‘ Put him in the oven.” And they put him in the red oven. 
They, the white planters, when they put the slave in prison and he 
call for food they cut off his flesh and cook it and give it to him to 
eat. I see white planters beat women big with child. I, Dessalines, 
was born on the Congo and lived there, but never saw such things. 
It is the white men in San Domingo that show them to me. Look 
at my skin. (He tears his uniform open.) The marks of the whip, 
I shall carry them to my grave. Every slave in San Domingo 
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carries marks like these. Where we got them ? White planters, men 
with this white education, men with this white religion. You forgive 
them, Toussaint. You tell them ‘‘ Forget, come back. Work for San 
Domingo.” And they come back because they want their plantations. 
They salute you, General Louverture, Commander-in-Chief. They 
say, ‘‘ How are you, General Dessalines ? Come to dinner.” But, 
Toussaint, in their hearts they hate us. We were the slaves, now 
we are the masters. You think they like it? For all white men, 
black men only fit to be slaves. He, the Englishman, talk nice to 
you, offer you presents, say it is from his King. Why? Because 
you have guns, because you have power. But the English have 
slaves, too. They treat them just as the French. This English- 
man offer you help, not because he love you, but because he 
want something from you. Toussaint, trust the people. Education 
and religion, but freedom first. Don’t trust the French. Don’t 
trust the English. Don’t trust the Americans. ‘Trust the 
people. For freedom they will fight to the end. Take his English 
ships. Bring the men from Congo. They have not this white educa- 
tion, they have not this white religion, but bring them and give them 
to me and Christophe while you govern the country. I, Dessalines, 
cannot read, cannot write. Christophe here cannot read, he cannot 
write. But give us our grenadiers behind our back and let the French 
come and the British too, (he glares at Maitland), and the Americans. 
(He turns to Lear.) Let them all... 

(Toussaint grips him by the shoulder.) 

Toussaint. Dessalines ! (There ts a long silence, Toussaint holding Dessalines 

while he buttons his tunic and recovers himself). 
What have you to say, General Christophe. 

Christophe. Commander-in-Chief, ten years ago you, and Biassou and 
Jean-Francois were negotiating with the French Commissioners and 
M. Bullet. I remember when Dessalines said: ‘‘ Freedom for all,’ 
and you said : ‘ No, all the slaves are not fit to be free.’’ Dessalines 
was right then. Perhaps Dessalines is right now. 

(As he utters the last words there begins aroar which grows into 
shouts : “* Toussaint ! Toussaint ! Facmel ! Toussaint ! Facmel !) 

Dessalines. You. It’s you they want, Toussaint. They have heard that 
Jacmel is taken. They call for you. 

(Toussaint goes to the window and throws it open, letting in a great 
burst of cheering. He waves his hand—the cheers redouble. With a 
age farewell he closes the window and deep in tho ight walks slowly 

ack. 

Toussaint. General Maitland, I cannot accept your offer. San Domingo 
is a French colony and it must remain French. As long as the French 
are faithful to us we shall be faithful to them. What you suggest 
cannot be. Consul, I shall be glad for supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and shall consider a trade agreement with you. 
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Maitland. For the present, as you say, General Louverture. But remem- 
ber that England is always your friend. Good-night, General Chris- 
tophe. Good-night, General Dessalines. Good-night, General 
Louverture. I must thank you for your kindness and courtesy. 
If you accept our offer the bargain: shall be faithfully fulfilled. 
Good-night. 

Lear. Good-night, Generals. 

(Exeunt Maitland and Lear. The three stand silent.) 

Toussaint (seating himself). King of San Domingo ! Well, Dessalines. 

Dessalines. He and his dinner-service and his King. Toussaint, you are 
too soft with these people. You will pay for it one day. Land for 
plantations—and slaves to work. That is their word, that is their 
God, that is their education, that is their religion. 

Toussaint. I know that as well as you, Dessalines. White men preach but 
they expect only Negroes to practise. If the rest of them in Europe 
are like those who come out here, then it is a wonder they have not 
torn one another to pieces already. 

Dessalines. Perhaps they will some day and then the blacks will have 
peace. 

Toussaint. Perhaps, but we have to negotiate with them meanwhile, 
and we must prepare for the worst. Once only did they show any 
friendship to us, and that was for those few months when Robespierre 
Danton and Marat ruled. Since then . If we had five years. Not 
five ; three. If we only had three years to educate and train the 
people a little more. 

Dessalines. We can but die. But we must protect ourselves against the 
treacherous dogs. What will you do with Vincent ? 

Toussaint. I am sending Vincent to France. I have made a new consti- 
tution for San Domingo and Vincent will present it to the First 
Consul. 

Dessalines. Why let him go? He will betray our military secrets. 

Toussaint. No, I have confidence in Vincent. What do you think, 
Christophe ? 

Christophe. White men never keep faith with Negroes. But yet I do not 
think Vincent will betray. 

Dessalines. He will betray. Arrest him and keep him here. ; 

Toussaint. It is already arranged. Vincent goes and I entrust him with 
the constitution. He may be like the rest. What does it matter ? 
Every peasant has a musket, and nothing will deceive them. (Rising) 
Dessalines and Christophe, remember this. What the future holds 
for us I do not know. These whites are stronger than us, but they 
fight so much with one another that we can have hope for the future. 
I have entrusted the six million francs to Gérard. If we consolidate 
ourselves in the West Indies we shall establish a base in Africa and 
from there fight the slave-trade, that curse and degradation of our 
people. We had great civilisations in Africa before the whites came. 
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But two hundred years of the slave-trade have wrecked everything, 
and now they reproach us with the ruin they have made. ‘The six 
million francs is not much. But it is a beginning. That is in the 
future. For the present we shall have to manceuvre between British 
and French, between French and Americans, between British and 
Americans. 

Dessalines. All are the same. Plantations and slaves. 

Toussaint. 1 know. But of all European peoples the French will least 
be able to re-establish slavery here. The British, the Spaniards, 
the Americans, will all try to ensnare us into alliances. They hope 
that when they have broken us away from France they will have us 
at their mercy. Do not give France that excuse. I am nearly sixty. 
I may be murdered at any minute, I may be killed the next time 
the army takes the field. You two will have to carry on. The people 
have arms. That and only that will save them from slavery. But you 
must help them. Let your guiding policy be: Stick to the French. 
The blacks have fought under the French flag ; under that flag they 
have driven out-the Spaniards and driven out the British. They have 
received their freedom from the French Parliament, ratified by a 
hundred proclamations, oaths, and pledges. Any European nation 
that attempted to impose its will upon San Domingo would find us 
ready to resist. Our black soldiers are the bravest in the world. But 
should the French, of all people, attempt it, they will light a flame 
which will consume them in its fury. This evening, when I looked 
at those three and knew that if any of them got the chance he would 
drive us and our people back into the fields, I felt that I could 
spring at their throats and tear their eyes out. But people with our 
responsibilities must keep their tempers. Keep yours, Dessalines, and 
never forget. Manceuvre, manipulate, but remain with the French. 
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THESEXAMPLE- Ob ZOLA 


By JULES ROMAINS 
(Translated by Petrie Townshend) 


HEN one of us is called, after so many others, to render 

public homage to a dead man of Emile Zola’s rank, it seems 

to me that his first duty is not to ask himself: ‘‘ What ought 

I to say ? What is expected of me?” This too official manner 
of handling the subject would not be quite worthy of the man whom we 
are honouring. 

He has no need of that vague general praise which does not call into 
play our truest, most heartfelt feelings. He deserves the effort of a more 
searching and intimate truthfulness. I would add that he has nothing to 
fear from it. 

The question, worthy of him, which it seems to me we should put to 
ourselves in such circumstarices is: “‘ What do I really think of him? ” 
And this word really, although it forbids us eloquent inanities, prevents 
us from repressing those thoughts that spring spontaneously to mind ; 
even the simplest memories, even those trivial vagrant pictures from 
our past, which prove nothing to other people, but which for us enrich 
the matter of our criticism, join it to our innermost sentiments, charge 
it with an inexplicable emotion and help also, I think, to endow certain 
of our enthusiasms with a warmth and vitality which is lacking 
in others. 

Yes, we must rejoice when the name or a great man thus awakens 
echoes, however modest, in our personal history. 

Among writers, those dead creators whom we venerate, there are many, 
who because of their distance in time, or space, because of the way in 
which we have approached them, or because of the chances of life, only 
mean to us what their work does. They themselves are ghosts, illustrious, 
but abstractions. Our affection for them would like to be able to fasten 
on those humble but irreplaceable signs, such as are the least of living 
events, and through which a noble memory makes our whole being 
vibrate. 

What would I not give, for example, to have been that little boy for 
whom one day an old gentleman with a white beard, Victor Hugo, made 
a place beside him on the top of an omnibus? or to have witnessed, 
even with the vision of a five-year-old, the funeral of the poet. I was 
there, as it happens, but in the state of an unborn babe, who still had 
three months to wait before presenting himself to the world. And in 
spite of all the flatteries of imagination, I doubt whether much was seen 
by me of the spectacle at which my young mother gazed as she stood 


among the crowd. 
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With Zola I was more fortunate. The first of my memories with regard 
to him had although literary, already, the sharpness of a personal ex- 
perience. It is perhaps the earliest of my literary memories, in any case 
the clearest among the early ones. I was about five or six years old. I 
see again a small dining-room, in the rue Marcadet, the table under 
the hanging oil lamp—My father, who was a schoolmaster, was reading 
La Débdcle to us, to my mother and me, by instalments, from one evening 
to another. I suppose that he skipped certain passages. He read well, 
and slowly. Certain pictures of warfare, impressions of soldiers lying in 
a field and hearing the shots hum above and around their heads like 
bees, seized my fancy because of a characteristic which must have been 
their truth—there is a natural truth which the youngest mind is capable 
of perceiving—so that they became for me inseparable from the idea of 
war ; and much later when I read other accounts of battles, which their 
authors intended to be heroic, exalted, I know that the whistling of the 
shot in La Débdcle, coming from the distant years of my childhood, 
sounded over all the noise described with such realism. 

Only a few years afterwards—I was still quite a small boy—I saw 
Zola for the first time. It was at the Trocadéro, in that large hall, ugly 
but striking in its own way, which is now being pulled down. I had 
been taken there to hear Zola himself read the first chapters of his Lourdes, 
still unpublished. My mother, a devout Catholic, had thus discovered a 
way of reconciling her religious beliefs and her literary admiration. I 
think, looking back, that it was not a bad idea. The audience was very 
large and attentive. I can still hear Zola’s voice and its intonation, his 
calm and decided diction, in which even the little Parisian I was, keen 
to spot the slightest oddity, could not detect the lisp which Léon Daudet 
has since made fun of. I recall also, not in the least the content, but the 
atmosphere of the sentences, which seemed to me from that time on to 
show poetry, generosity, a benevolent intelligence. 

But above all I see again Zola, seated behind his little table, and his 
learned look, which was rather like that of a doctor or a professor, without 
disdain or severity. I gazed at him with respect, almost dazed. He was 
for my parents, for me, the most illustrious of living writers. 

A little later, one day when I was coming down the rue Amsterdam 
on the way to the Lycée Condorcet, I recognised him at first glance. 
He was going up the street, on the right hand side and was just at the 
crossing with the rue d’Athénes. His appearance, his look could have 
belonged to the most unimportant of passers-by. He was not among those 
who display their personality. I think he carried an umbrella under his 
arm. 

_My next memory... . it is quite near in time, but of an entirely 
different sort: the old courtyard of the Lycée Condorcet, with the big 
columns beside Saint-Louis d’Antin. The end of school at four o’clock. 
A great tumult. A hundred or more pupils from the upper classes, those 
top forms preparing for the universities, crowding and shouting. Many 
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were wearing policemen’s helmets. In the midst of them, trying to keep them 
quiet by his height, his magesterial countenance, his imposing tones, 
stood the headmaster Blanchet. But the yells continued, increased, and 
the band rushed into the rue Caumartin to form a procession. The shouts 
were “* Down with Zola ” and the goal of the procession the house in the 
rue de Bruxelles. 


As for me, I was twelve years old and my parents read the Petit 
fournal : Ernest Judet’s paper. I therefore had only the foggiest ideas 
about the Dreyfus case. I probably thought, like those around me, that 
Zola had let himself be deceived, and was fighting in good faith for a 
bad cause. Nevertheless, I remember that those shouts, that procession 
tore at my heart. In my eyes the greatness of Zola’s soul enclosed him in 
a magic circle and I could not witness without horror the sight of this 
crowd of vociferous young barbarians charging into it. 


I remember also the extraordinary uneasiness into which I was plunged 
about the same time by reading an article of Judet’s or rather an enormous 
manifesto, which took up about six columns of the Petit Fournal, to 
sully the memory of Zola’s father, and to persuade the thousands of its 
then readers that the son of such a father could only be the guilty defender 
of a traitor and the enemy of his country. 


From this time on, memories rush and crowd upon me. ‘They are 
evoked more rapidly than I wish and come pell-mell. First of all a great 
bundle of newspapers. A terrible and sordid piece of news. The death 
of Emile Zola. One of those deaths least well served by destiny, one of 
those which this tired stage manager arranged most clumsily, in which 
he sinned most of all in its lack of grandeur. A death even more vexatious, 
if one may say so, than that of Curie or Verhaeren. I feel again the bland 
surprise, which was mine, ours, that sensation of being cheated and 
checked, the lack of goodwill and whole-heartedness in the mourning. 
The event, in which there was something of spiteful absurdity, was an 
insult to the man to whom it occurred, and at the same time it hurt us 
all. From him it took away old age full of glory and reparation which he 
had so hardly earned. From us it took away the sight of it with everything 
beneficial which it would have brought. 


Then his books, the titles of which one had known since childhood 
and the covers of which one had so often gazed at in bookshop windows 
but which one did not yet know, to be seized, possessed one after the 
other, read with that sturdy, sober, stolid attention which they demanded. 
The week when one acquired Germinal or I’ Argent or La Faute de l Abbé 
Mouret, or L’ Assommoir. A class in advanced rhetoric at the same Lycée 
Condorcet. Chenneviére was sitting a row higher up thad I. He took 
little part in our school work. From time to time I turned to look at him. 
I saw his head bent low over his book, his right hand supported on his 
left and his chin leaning on his thumb. I whispered to him, “ It’s all 
right ?”’ He answered me without removing his chin from his thumb, 
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“Yes, splendid.” The “ Yes, splendid,” applied to one of the Rougon- 
Macquart, often to one of the less well known volumes which Chenneviere 
was then enthusiastically perusing with more method and more steadiness 
than I had. He was to convey to us a little later the result of his researches in 
an admirable study of which no admirer of Zola should be ignorant. 

About the same time we witnessed a return of the old feuds. Around 
Zola’s memory awoke again that host of more or less idealist passions 
which 7’ Accuse had inflamed some ten years earlier. The faithful disciples 
of the master demanded the removal of his remains to the Pantheon. 
This was opposed with horror by all the tribes of “ right-thinking ”’ 
people. We, the people of my own age, had not yet a voice in the quarrel. 
But we were no longer children who are present without understanding 
at the strife of their elders and at the spectacle of the grown-ups being 
carried away by their passions. We had become decided and well-informed 
lads. It fell to us to judge the combatants with a severity which it was 
natural they should have lost and with an intellectual exigence which 
they would have done well to have kept. Two pictures of this time haunt 
me. The bottom of the rue Rochechouart. A hurrying hawker who called 
the name of a pamphlet: ‘‘ Emile Zola by Emile Faguet.’”’ Faguet, who 
was then of the two princes of criticism, and one of the heads, at any 
rate nominal, of true blue conservatism and of stubborn anti-Dreyfusism, 
had judged it opportune to publish, or to republish, this libel, made up 
perhaps of some old articles republished and increased in virulence, in 
which, if my memory serves me, leaving to others the task of stigmatising 
Zola about the Dreyfus affair, he attacked with his authority as a specialist 
the writer and the novelist. 

The other picture which comes to my mind, is that of the paper in 
which we read, Chennevieére and I, the account given of a debate which 
had just taken place in the Chamber of Deputies precisely on this scheme 
for transferring Zola’s remains to the Pantheon. I feel the indignation 
over again. It had a very special quality. I think I remember—forgive 
me if some factual error occurs in these remembrances, for which I did 
not wish to verify a date nor consult a reference—I think I remember, 
then, that the principal speaker who took part against the removal was 
Maurice Barrés, and that the politician who took upon himself to forbid 
the scheme was someone whom we greatly esteemed. But that particular 
day he was badly inspired. How he failed us !| How he furnished for us 
the very model of what ought not to be done. What a guarantee he gave, 
without seeming to do so, without perhaps being conscious of so doing, 
to the respectable and the reactionaries. Was he not moved to cede to 
Barrés who had not asked for so much,’and who had spoken rather as a 
partisan than as a man of letters, that Zola as a writer was of dubious 
position, that he was not the pick of the bunch, but that the citizen Zola 
had given proof of fine courage at the time of the Affair; that in order 
to speak thus the man had won a victory over the artist ; and that, in sum, 
it was the author of 7’ Accuse, rather than the author of Germinal, which 
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the radical-socialist republic were going to bear to the Pantheon ? Yes, 
I recall our anger. This left handed compliment, this pleading guilty by 
default, this plea of mitigating circumstances, seemed to be more cruel 
to listen to than the attacks by Faguet or of Barrés. 

Here let me grow older by twenty years at one stroke and arrive at 
one evening in Berlin, when I was sitting in the stalls of a large theatre. 
The place was full, the audience profoundly attentive (as that crowd 
was of old at the Trocadero) but less serene, wrought upon below the 
surface by passions, perhaps by fears and presentiments. They were 
giving that evening a German play called The Dreyfus Affair. And the 
hero of the play was not Dreyfus, it was Zola. Hero in the literal and 
ancient meaning. He fought against the forces of evil. He fought by means 
of justice and through the spirit. In order to make the fight more clearly 
a parable, in order to show plainly that it was spiritual force alone, 
unaided which dared to set itself against the formidable armed forces of 
the State and society, to pit itself against a falsehood armoured in iron 
and concrete Zola had been made older, more awkward, more worn out 
than he was: an old, timid, trembling intellectualist. Yes, even his voice 
and his hands shook. But out of this almost ludicrous body came a 
marvellous power which little by little dissolved, iron and concrete 
which utterly destroyed falsehood, the power of true thought. And the 
Berlin public applauded the speeches of this Zola of the story, who 
entered into battle to defend this innocent Jew against the judgment of 
the State, against the military caste,: against race prejudice. And the 
Berlin public showed by its quickness in seizing the allusions that they 
did not misunderstand the import of the play, and that it celebrated also 
the defeat of all these powers of darkness. (This same play, you will 
remember, could not be put on in Paris, or at least was stopped after 
the first few times. Some people of the kind who since then have begun 
to show their hand judged it subversive and the Prefect of Police acceded 
to them.) 

It is not very old . . . only about five years. Some months afterwards 
the chance of a meeting in London brought me into contact with the 
author, or with one of the two authors of The Dreyfus Affair, Hans 
Renfisch, a young man, enthusiastic, full of kindness, idealism, good 
~ comradeship, in fine, a Jew. He was then President of the Society of 
Playwrights in Germany. He did not know London. We walked about 
together in certain parts of the East End, about Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green, which I wanted to show him. We wandered for hours at a time 
all through these endless streets, which are at the same time so crowded 
and so mysteriously deserted. We went through windy street markets. 
We lunched off a sandwich and a glass‘of beer in a pub. in a back street. 
As we went we spoke of Zola. My companion said this, and it struck me 
very much, ‘“‘ We ’—he meant the young German literary set of the 
extreme left to which he belonged, of which he was onéf the leaders— 
“we attach a very great importance to Zola. There is no writer who is 
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as real to us. He is more real than Tolstoi, more than Dostoievski, more 
even than Balzac. Much more than they, he stands for a new aspect of 
the world, for the new problems of collective proletariats. He is the 
only one who has emerged from the bourgeois era. He is at the beginning 
of the new world. Even considered purely as an artist we admire him 
greatly. Because his art in itself touches on unsolved problems and offers 
their first solution.”” He, added, ‘‘ I know that our Russian comrades 
think as we do about him. I have often spoken with them about it.” 
I replied to him that I, for my part, had observed the same thing. 


* * * 


It is this last memory that I should like to keep in mind at this time 
when I want to try with you to state what a man, a writer of 1935, might 
think of Zola. 

Yes, we should first of all beware, as though of an insult, of that 
mistake which was made before by the politician of whom I spoke, who 
conceded the Pantheon to Zola, as a not very gifted pupil is given the 
good conduct prize. Let us begin by saying with strong conviction that 
Zola as a writer as, an artist, is great. He was one of the greatest of the 
nineteenth century and he remains one of the most living. I am not 
far from thinking with Rehfisch that in certain respects he is the most. 
Among others who were as great, their problems and their conceptions 
of life are already far removed from us, they already wear the air of a 
civilisation, charming perhaps, but vanished. They seem of the “‘ ancien 
régime.” 

Zola had several claims to greatness. It is banal to praise his powers 
in construction, but if the eulogy is banal, the subject of it is not. Since 
the achievement of Rougon-Macquart, that is to say, for nearly half a 
century, we have learnt how rare is constructive genius, how few great 
architects there are, both in literature and elsewhere. We have seen 
ingenious and small works succeed. More than one, although capturing 
the precarious favour of the public, were small without succeeding even 
in that. The architect had only dreamt of a kiosk, but had not even the 
power to make that with assurance. Other books show greater faults 
in trying to arrange a larger amount of material. But if their aim was 
honourable, they served above all to show us, to make us feel the 
difficulties of great enterprises. And these amateur constructors, whether 
by the shortness of the breath, or by being nonplussed by the diversity 
of their matter, or, which is more serious, by the poverty of their material, 
or, in fine, by the narrowness of the field to which we are introduced in 
their books, have made us return to father Zola as to father Hugo, in 
order to have the pleasure of hearing the breathing of inexhaustible 
lungs, and to see in process of patient building up those edifices where 
an enormous amount of material is quietly brought under control. 
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But it can happen that a great constructor brings to the events of his 
own time the benefit of a superb representation. He organises them and 
offers them to posterity, as the best gift which one generation can make 
to the following. But he does not predict anything about the future, he 
does not arrogate that right to himself. In short, it is very rare that a 
great realist is also a great prophet. The two functions seem to be in- 
compatible. Great prophets are recruited voluntarily from the unfulfilled, 
the tormented, the unstable, the dissatisfied (their satisfaction and their 
fulfilment being in a way postponed, left to a future period). Only a 
small number of creative geniuses possess a fertility superhuman enough 
to enable them to do all that they want and in addition to sow the large 
field of the future. Shakespeare, Beethoven, Balzac, Hugo, Wagener, 
there are some of the names which come to mind when one looks for 
some examples of this paradoxical power. 

Well then, Zola is not less great as a prophet than as a creator. Let 
us not fear to say that in certain respects some of what is most audacious 
and newest in the various literatures of the world owes a debt to Zola 
and is not wrong in owning it. 

I do not wish to let pass an opportunity for rendering homage to 
Zola’s form. There are not wanting those among his intelligent admirers 
who say, “‘ Well, as to his style . . .”” In the first place one must agree 
as to the limits which should be set to those too often ambiguous ideas 
about form and style. For decadents and the precious, the word “‘ style ” 
is limited to mean what one might call the accidents of a sentence, to 
the tricks, the scintillations, the surprises which it exhibits. I have heard 
writers called “‘ brilliant stylists,” who in fact write badly but who 
sprinkle their bad style with a quantity of brilliant and bizarre effects ; 
which we should call happy finds when they merit it, and leave it at 
that. But do not let us forget, that in the great tradition, that of the 
supreme geniuses, that which we call classic, removing from that word 
any suspicion of academic taint, the style is in the first place—to come 
near a justly celebrated formula—an order, in its double meaning of 
command and arrangement, a volume of thought which finds its output, 
which comprises in it swiftness, the form of the flow, the effects of depth, 
of transparency, of bubbling. But also there is an effort of thought to 
express itself, and to express itself fully, to exhaust itself in words as in 
the act of love, and which like love requires each second a voluptuousness 
of accomplishment among which verbal joys ought to sustain, as dis- 
creetly as you like, the continuous thrill. Zola’s style does not comply 
perhaps in every detail with the entirety of this definition ; but I claim 


that it fulfills it in its most important qualities. 


* * * 


Now I feel free to pay homage to the man and to the civic hero. I 
can now do so without hesitation: without fear of seeming to shirk 
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the first duty, which was homage to the writer, to the artist, to the creator. 
I do so also with pleasure, with a feeling of relief. Never have we had 
greater need of contemplating such an example. Never have we had more 
reason to weigh the immeasurable worth of such courage, of such virtue. 

Wherever we look, whether at home or abroad, we see around us the 
spectacle, a thousand times repeated, of the failure of the intellectuals, 
their dazed conformity, their aptitude, not only to submit (that would be, 
alas, only human and pardonable) but to serve, and to salute no matter 
what, to lick the boots of no matter what idol, only asking that he should 
be strong and terrifying. Yes, we have been the witnesses for some years 
of a Universal and Permanent Exhibition, of Civic Cowardice. And, as 
in a well arranged Exhibition all the models are shown to us, the whole 
range of productions. There are, in the place of honour, the pieces of 
the first class, the great traitors to the cause of truth and of the spirit, 
the qualified criminals : those who are not content only to keep silence, 
to obey, to approve, but who vie with each other as to who shall cry 
out loudest against reason, right, justice, who shall most strenuously 
fetter the liberty of humanity, its conscience, the ideals of peace and of 
work. Even at home one only has to open some newspaper to hear their 
outcries. Elsewhere, it is even simpler. No one else but they is to be 
heard. But besides these brigands there is the crowd of petty cowards, 
half and quarter cowards, those who only utter half or quarter of their 
thoughts because they do not wish to deprive themselves of certain 
honours, of certain positions ; those who will say to you in corners, 
“Yes, but . . . Certainly . . . I know very well.”’ but are never there 
when there is any risk of being compromised ; those who wonder anxiously 
from whence the master of to-morrow is going to come, redoubtable 
to idealists, and who make a point of smiling at him in advance, trying to 
see how to set about rallying together as quickly as possible the band 
of his servants. There are those intellectuals who, sprung from the 
people, are terrified for fear of displeasing the upper classes and who 
assume an air of disgust, of embarrassed indulgence, or of contemptuous 
pity, when they hear from afar the voice of the people asking for bread, 
for peace, for liberty. 

And nevertheless, I repeat, no epoch, no period in the history of 
humanity has ever heeded the courage of the intellectuals, and the great 
intellectuals, more than this one. Because not one before this has had 
such a vital need of seeing clearly, of seeing from above and of seeing 
afar. Not one has had so much need to be protected against the fasci- 
nation of false idols or of being cured of their cult. For some years we 
have all of us been set on a very bad road, or rather we have two wheels 
on solid earth and two in the ditch. A little more blindness, a little more 
collective insanity, a little more cowardice and we shall collapse, crushed 
in the final catastrophe. But perhaps a sudden expense of energy directed 
by reason would enable the world of to-day at a single blow to check 
itself in this frightful descent and suddenly turning in the direction of 
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progress, such as has been defined and indicated by the heroes of intellect, 
the forces in which it abounds would work an unprecedented change in 
its condition. Issuing from the danger itself, and from the menace which 
assails us, a great hope is born in this very moment. It depends perhaps 
on us whether the spiritual organisation of the world, of universal order 
be definitely destroyed, and that at the very hour when the supporters 
of violence and of anarchy are working to destroy its tribunals and 
already sneering at the sight of their destruction. We all have a réle to 
play in this tragic conjunction. 

The duty of each one of us is written somewhere. It is fine that it 
should be given to us to-day to take cognisance of it all together beneath 
the immortal gaze of the great man whom we are honouring. 
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REMARKS ON SOME YOUNG 
AMERICAN POETS 


By KERKER QUINN 


ISCUSSION -of recent American poetry too often centers 

about new work of established poets, to the exclusion of the 

1930’s generation, of men pushing along the upgrade and 

likely to reach the top. Valuation of mature artists is a no more 
important critical obligation than guidance of fledglings, despite Gertrude 
Stein’s macaronic: ‘‘ No artist needs criticism, he only needs apprecia- 
tion.” Granting young poets their right to choose their own mode of 
life and thought does not mean they are always able to re-create it in 
enduring artistic form without critical assizement and suggestion— 
particularly to-day with such a bewildering accumulation of possible 
influences and experiences. The most difficult aspects of their position 
today are: first, their contortion, from trying to turn their backs on the 
ideology of the preceding poetic generation and yet cling to its versifica- 
tion (despite MacLish’s ridicule of following ‘“‘ the technique of Valéry and 
Benét to write Communist propaganda ”’ and “‘ of Eliot to assert that life is 
daisy ’’); and second, the mistreatment they receive from the few critics 
who discuss them at all. Especially are the left-wing intellectuals victimized 
by both conservative and radical presses, one quarrelling with their politics, 
the other apologizing for remnants of bourgeois attitude in their work—in 
either case, unliterary, disheartening attack. 

Horace Gregory is an example of the young poet being constantly 
put on the defensive by critics. His first volume, Chelsea Rooming House 
(1930), had scant public acknowledgment. Then, through the success of 
his subsequent books, No Retreat (1933) and Chorus for Survival (1935), 
and through lack of live competition, his leadership among young 
American poets became unquestioned. The pressure of hypercritical 
judgment has, however, placed him in a hazardous position during recent 
months. He must constantly submit to upbraiding from the left-wing 
critics for overcharged individualism. 

At first there was no cause for complaint. Seldom have poems been 
more objective than those of Chelsea Rooming House, a collection of 
city-folk songs as vigorous as Sandburg’s Chicago Poems. The lower 
west side of New York harshly impressed young Gregory, just released 
from cultured family and university ties in Wisconsin. A reversal of 
viewpoint was undergone before he could look squarely at his bartender 
and sailor-moll and Chelsea-Casanova neighbours, instead of looking 
down at them. We marvel that no accent of condescension, of curious 
observation without participation, was detectable in the trenchant 
sequence of monologues. ‘he people, places, and incidents in the 
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desperate spasm of “city life’? were introduced: some because idio- 
syncratic, some because typical. Where in the dingier regions of the 
American metropolis could you not bump into a Bridgewater Jones, an 
Isidore Lefkowitz, and other products of this late speakeasy epoch? 
Where could you not witness their 15-watt triumphs and slow maddening 
defeats just as Gregory described them? For the most part, the shock 
of strange environment had torn his thought from himself. Only two or 
three pieces were ego-preoccupied. 

In looking for further poetic material, Gregory naturally resumed his 
undergraduate interest in classical literatures. He published an agile 
translation of Catullus. His memory of Cassandra, Silenus, Alcestis in 
the myths returned, as well as his admiration for Lucretius, Skelton, 
Emerson, and other spiritual ancestors. He, Gregory, was a legitimate 
heir of this fertile past : 


Was I immortal long ago ; did I know Lesbia, 
question Cicero, 
but mortal now? (from No Retreat) 


No, he must remain immortal. But not effortlessly. Through his writing 
possibly. Through his very will to be a link in the great unbroken cultural 
chain. Also, recalling Shakespeare’s signpost : 

But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


Gregory composed ‘‘ Poems for My Daughter,” one of which tells us : 


Her eyes alone shall make 

me blossom for her sake ; 
contained within her, all 

my days shall flower or die, 
birthday or funeral 

concealed where no man’s eye 
finds me unless she says : 

He is my flesh and I 

am what he was. 


Chorus for Survival, as the title imparts, continues where No Retreat 
ended. The left-wing reviewers ask why in the name of something Soviet, 
Gregory doesn’t look for a new theme-song ? His lyrical advance means 
little compared to his “‘ subconscious effort to escape social realities and 
affirmations.” It merely bears out Allen Tate’s prediction of several 
years ago that when Gregory’s writing reform was consummated he 
would forget political reform. ant 

Such arraignment seems to me hardly justified. Gregory is neither 
selfish nor apostate. He simply has not concealed the intermediary self 
between objects beheld and objects interpreted. And he has never been 
inward-looking to the point of forgetting his desire for the survival of 
the best of tradition and for mankind’s eventual victory in the struggle 


Cc 
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against war and oppression. In the Epilogue to Chorus for Survival, 
he says : 

Turn here, my son 

(No longer turn to what we were) 

Build in the sunlight with strong men, 

Beyond our barricade : 

For even I remember the old war 

And death in peace : 

The neon sign “‘ Success ”’ across our foreheads. 


wait for new rain, welcome the men 
Who shall survive, outface despair, 
Terror and hate 
to build new fire 
At an empty hearth, 
Burn doubt and fear. 


The influence of Shelley, Lawrence, Eliot, and Crane is sometimes 
manifest in Gregory: never detrimentally so. His musical resonance 
suggests Yeats. In range he far exceeds his contemporaries. From the 
reckless satire of sections of ““ New York, Cassandra ”’ : 


Somebody said that Macbeth went insane, 
leaped thirty stories down to Birnam wood 
(inane, 
O Dunsinane, your palaces are empty) 
The king bled through the sheets (cock crow) Macbeth 
grew sick, cracked the eternal verities 
engraved upon his heart in rock : 
Pick me sweet verities, 
sweet verities ; 
where shall we find again such girls as these ? 
Nightingale Venus, bright Beatrice shall sing to-night, 
silver-lipped requiem Mary shall answer them, 
clothed in the blood of Christ down to her knees. 
Pick me sweet verities, 
sweet verities. 
a row of broken statues from Alexandria (B.C.) 
to Salt Lake City. 
to his magnificent eighty-line re-creation of Emerson indicates somewhat 
of his range. It begins : 


The voyage crossed, the firmament one star, (After_a_ year’s 


travel E = 
New found New England, home : crosses the Atlantic 
Now meet me there one See ene 


In Concord’s orchard where the apple bough 9 “7°"* 1885) 


Swings over shoulder at the window-pane 
In the green season . . . 
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Wake my limbs again 
Adam-Ralph Emerson, the first man here ; 
Eden, the gate unlatched, this place my own. 


And I have seen the world, heard the lark climbing (He recalls 

His golden sinuous music in dark air, cece 

That speech unknown but to the subtlest ear 

Echo through morning over St. Paul’s dome, 

Wings following through April’s hemisphere, 

Not less familiar now than earth at home : 
It recalls Emerson’s visits to Coleridge and Carlyle, hears ‘‘ Mary the 
aunt of genius ”’ speak : 

We are a little mad, 

The Emersons, blood thin but deep and the quick body given 

To God at bed-time, clipped within the spirit 

In sleep, in prayers, the candle lit at dark 

In homage to the sun. 
It rehearses “lyceum lectures at the hearth at home,” apostrophizes 
Dante and Thomas Gray, touches on the rejection of the ministry, ends 
reflectively (is it Emerson or Gregory who speaks ?) : 

Bitter the thinking man who sees 

The careful millionaire, the red frontier 

In city walls close ; and the hot mills pour 

Iron for guns, starvation, war : 

To know too well, to think too long. 


II 


Kenneth Fearing’s career has consistently run alongside Gregory’s. 
He is a little younger, likewise from the Midwest ; first attracted notice 
in the same type of magazine (transition, mainly); published his initial 
volume of poems (Angel Arms, 1929) just a few months before Gregory 
did his. In theme, prevalent locale, characters, and even metre, the early 
work of the two poets had much in common. Many of Gregory’s Chelsea 
sketches were similar to this early “‘ Evening Song ”’ I quote in part : 

Sleep, McKade. 
Throw one arm across the bed. Wind your watch. 
You are a gentleman, and important. 
Yawn. Go to sleep. 


The continent turning from the sun is quiet. 
Your ticker waits for to-morrow morning 


And you are alive now. 
It will be a long time before they put McKade under 


the sod. 
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Sometime but not now. | 
Sometime, though. Sometime, for certain. 


This proximity of Fearing and Gregory was not to last. In fact, that 
it existed at all is baffling. Whereas Gregory’s family, education, and 
environment were distinctly upper-middle-class, Fearing’s background 
was among the workers, and his writing, at least indirectly, was always 
motivated by acute fellow-feeling for them. 

Even the most oppressed of underdogs seemed alive to him : 


These are the live, 
Not bas-reliefs or dead men. 
That dull murmur is their tread on the streets. 
These brass quavers are their shouts. 


Here is the wind blowing through the crowded square, 
Here is the violence and silent change. 
These are figures of life beneath the sea. 


No poet of to-day has progressed as far as Fearing with so little change 
in form. His second volume, Poems, contains nothing not modelled like 
the few early lines I have cited. He takes a Whitmanesque skeleton, gives 
it a Corbiére off-balance, and incarnates it with his own muscular jargon. 
Whether clothed in broad satire or in stern social indictment (or in coat 
of one and pants of the other), it presents a virile, striking appearance, 
satisfying both intellectual and proletarian taste. That form has served 
him for many years without marked alteration. His development has 
been in rising of pitch, grooming of ingrain satiric flare, coagulation of 
personal and social philosophy. If Fearing should continue indefinitely 
with the form is another matter. Whitman did. But the road is bumpier 
to-day, after the traffic of half a century. And Fearing is not cautious 
about hauling too much baggage. A number of poems he jams far too 
full : mocking all the decadence he sees, voicing all his charges, inferring 
all his curses. This makes his subject matter seem small, whereas it is 
actually immense. It produces many little-varying variations of a single 
theme. Factory and clinic, jail and pawnshop, saloon and movie, breadline 
and picket-line. Fearing’s pet peeves: radio advertising, market tickers 

club committees, bankers, Hollywood queens—all needing the fierce, 
destructive torch he sets beneath them, but monotonous when catalogued 
for us so repeatedly. Edward Dahlberg’s Introduction to the Poems 
speaks of Fearing’s “ newsreel eye.”’ But what newsreel does not progress 
from week to week ? Fearing may claim practicality for the poems I refer to 
because of the reviving custom of reading verse to audiences. A single 
selection, or two or three, from Fearing would deeply impress most 
workers, would be nearly all comprehensible, would make them laugh 
and think. But read to them from his book for a half hour (supposing their 
ability to listen to any poetry that long without fatigue)—would they not be 
just as aware of the repetition of sentiment and phrase as we his readers 
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are ? And by the act of publishing the Poems F earing is inviting us to read 
them as a book ! 

Be it said in Fearing’s favour that however frequently he goes over 
the same ground his spirit of attack is fresh, however frequently he treats 

memorized smiles” and “rehearsed appeals”? he cannot be blamed 
for automatism. Fearing decidedly contradicts the theory of reactionary 
critics that the proletarianization of art means the downfall of fancy and 
imagination. Note this passage from “American Rhapsody ” (3) : 


You can be a princess and I’ll be the beggar; no, you can be 
the beggar, and I’ll be king ; 

you be the mother and go out and beg for food ; I’ll be a merchant, 
the man you approach, a devoted husband, famous as a host ; 
the merchant can be a jobless clerk who sleeps on subway 
platforms then lies died in Potter’s field; the clerk can be a 
priest, human, kindly, one who enjoys a joke; the priest can 
be a lady in jail for prostitution and the lady can be a banker 
who has his troubles, too ; 

let the merchant be grieved, let the priest be stirred, let the banker 
be moved, let the red squad copper be a patron of the arts ; 

you be arat; I'll be the trap; or we both can be maggots in the 
long black box ; 

murder can be comic and hunger can be kind. 


III 


A certain nominee for the hall of fame of “‘ little magazines” is 
Norman Macleod. If he has missed contributing to one of them, any- 
where in the world, it’s because he hasn’t heard of it. In Japan, Belgium 
Czechoslovakia : everywhere is he translated—and admired—by experi- 
mental groups. His name can serve as starting-point of conversation in 
any international congregation of young writers. Readers like Macleod, 
without taking him too seriously: they like his carefree wandering air, 
his earthiness, his accessibility of thought. eo 

In 1934 he managed to gather about forty poems for publication as 
Horizons of Death. He chose a homogeneous group, but unrepresentative, 
even misleading. The poems are mainly dedicated to the eternity of the 
desert and hills of the American South-west, to the glory of the Indians 
and unliterary, unsophisticated civilization. There is no Paul et Virgime 
noble-savage sentiment. It is simply Macleod’s particular escapism. 
But as D. H. Lawrence wrote, the point of an excursion is that you always 
come home again. In recent work we have watched his return : reluctant, 
almost despondent : 

We have come to this single city with no gladness : 
There was no other place to go, and we were sorry 
That the mischance of our lives should lead to this, 
The promise of darkness in our eyes. 
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Having re-entered civilization, he longed for the desert and still visual- 
ized in vast outdoor dimensions, ‘‘ wandered in canyons of concrete and 
steel.” 
But he came to rebel, palled by the “‘ didactics of a deadened civilization.” 
Contact with the exploited, however hopeless they seemed as * the 
patient recipients of charity,” began to arouse in him a desire to help, 
despite the difficulty of so doing. He “‘ could not go to them like a 
prophet”; he 

. . . could not give them the key 

(They would not take it) to unlock the future promise 

Of their days. 


From hopelessness to helplessness to action: isn’t that the inevitable 
sensitivizing process the bourgeois poet undergoes to wind up actively 
partisan ? Lately we find Macleod full of concrete preaching. To the 
farmers and share-croppers he advises : 


hold our heads against 
The storm, presenting our front to hunger 
In the form of the banks and breast the tide 
With our fists as clenched as the weather. 


To Macleod, form in poetry is no more than logical arrangement of 
idea and image ; his work is musicless and differs from prose only in 
being more compact. He is careless in diction, apparently does little 
revising, and has no intuition about raking out bad lines and trivial poems 
from his copious output. Luckily the puddle of sentimentality which 
used to breed such pest-phrases as “ I wish that we could go back beyond 
the years” is evaporating. There is a solider feel to the flesh of his current 
verse. 

Macleod has, on the other hand, two very positive virtues. First, true 
authenticity. What he writes about is what he lives, sees, believes. He 
has always been conspicuously honest with himself and his readers. 
Then, his remarkable descriptive talent, especially evident in the poems 
of the South-west. He has taken several years learning control of it, 
mastering modulation of colors, perspective and the rest. Now he is 
ready for the next step: interpretation of what he portrays. His recent 
manuscripts make it safe to prophecy that his interpretive method will 
be predominantly satirical. Not the lightning-flash satire we observe in 
Fearing, but a match thrown in stubble by the old barn—and just as 
capable of burning the barn down. 


IV 


The poems of Lincoln Kirstein, Low Ceiling, are not his first contri- 
bution to the American arts. He has already served eminently as editor 
of Hound and Horn, as director of the American School of Ballet, as 
author of a novel and a life of Fokine, as research assistant for Romola 
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Nijinsky in her biography of her husband, and as contributor to many 
journals. If we have anticipated his verse to be esoteric, we are all the 
more pleased to find it admirably concrete and clear. He says in earnest : 


We wish to be plain spoken. 

We want our voices to expand, 

We will our verses to fly out as fruit, 

Their meaning luscious, digestible ; no rind : 

Spit out the seeds to sprout, if they’ve a mind . . . 


Several pieces early in the book are guilty of affectation and occasional 
periphrasis, but these defects are eliminated in the later work, which is 
indebted to the young British triumvirate (especially Spender) for subject 
and style guidance. Kirstein has some of Spender’s peculiar movement, his 
carelessness neither actual nor premeditated but delightfully in-between. 
And he has some of Auden’s knack for bizarre expression. His grasp of 
mechanistic recalls theirs, as ‘‘ The Linesman ”’ shows: 


Perched on his pole the linesman shifts his strap 
And taps the long wires hot with sag and hum : 
Swung from his tip-top, fathoms from the ground 
He feels the strong air round him fierce with hawks. 
And his, a hawk’s unhooded eye, serene 

Surveys the spread-wide earth chart’s plain. 
From two hills back the line has touched a town, 
And ten miles on sews township to its valley. 
Between his knuckles whispers flicker fast 

And buzz cat’s-cradling through trembled heaven. 
His ears a surgeon’s on the pulse of space, 

He eavesdrops without envy : detects the flutter, 
Adjusts his phones. The bright blue sun 

Dazzles insulators, crystal coned 

Adorning cross-trees on his mast-dry pine. 
Linesman’s a look-out. He hears funny sounds. 
He does not laugh ; old stories every one. 

But the time comes when every tale is new ; 
Linesman reperched upon a higher pole 

Will be in closer contact with the ground ; 

And with companion steeplejacks, 

Cappers of obelisks, victors of scaffolding, 
Toppers of redwood and douglas fir 

Will skein the lower spheres of air 

With belly laughs and a new sort of myth. 

Although his achievement to date is inferior to Lincoln Kirstein’s, 
Willard Maas promises ultimately to go further. His Fire Testament 
demonstrates an independent inventiveness beyond any of the young 
American poets. If he fails, it will be because of working in a medium 
too tricky for smoothness and too “ unnatural ” for general appreciation. 
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Maas’s writing is primarily sensory: objects, incidents, colors leave 
little intellectual impress within him. He is aware of them, hardly more. 
His strange detachment, his plasticity, his lack of inhibition are accounted 
for by this feeling of environment. Contacts with nature, of course, rather 
than with personality, permit the purest examples : 


The flying bird cries of his heart 
when the green sky falls 
and the stone lifts coolness to the night. 


The moon shall whisper to the stone. 
The snake offers a hymn. 

We cry from our hearts 

as the bird is crying 

of the flame in the juniper, 

the burning in the throat of the water, 
and the slow words of the moon. 


This is as far removed from traditional Yankee nature poetry, delicate 
and moral-spun, as it is from the sophisticated nature observation of 
Marianne Moore. Maas pays vague heed to how things zoological and 
botanical and astronomical look and what they do. But he feels their 
presence around him, basks in the warmth they supply his emotions. 
Often they stir him deeply, while remaining blurred symbols. Maas’s 
symbolism will be disparaged in some quarters as being too primitive 
to appear anything but artificial in a twentieth-century metropolitan 
poet. And too limited, too repetitive. In the longest section of Fire 
Testament, subtitled ‘‘ Declamations,”” we meet with dismaying frequency 
about a score of nouns, all touch-stones of lyric conventionality since 
Spenser’s day. But they do not seem conventional in Maas. As for the 
monotony of their recurrence in poem after poem, one might say this is 
consistent with preconscious expression. 

Wisely Maas has evolved a loose individual rhythm which transcribes 
his semi-hypnotic mood ideally. In some respects it resembles that 
employed by H.D., though lacking her sharp, alert quality. On the page 
it looks like William Carlos Williams, but the latter’s antithetical tempera- 
ment and prosaic salted language make us forget the comparison when 
we cease looking and start to read. 

There are several significant leftist poets whose work must yet be 
dug from magazine files to be read. Alfred Hayes and Muriel Rukeyser, 
two young radicals of New York City, have books in preparation that 
will reward reading. Hayes’ proneness to experiment recalls Auden’s, 
particularly in ‘‘ A Dialogue on the Piazza,” a miniature Dance of Death. 
Both he and Miss Rukeyser pursue the Fearing satiric trend, but many 
of their fellows write in a stripped-to-essentials manner which may 
descend to mere preachment. Concentrating excessively on message in 
poetry is like bleeding a person to purify his blood. Edwin Rolfe, John 
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Neugass, S. Funaroff, and Chicago’s young negro poet, Richard Wright, 
maintain that lyrical and dramatic talent can elevate didactic lines to 
the best poetry standards, and can point to a number of their own 
attempts with warranted pride. Rolfe’s intent study of a worker’s family 
he has visited, “‘ Unit Assignment,’”’ has none of the sharpness of a 
photograph, simple as it is. It is more a Van Gogh sketch, in the first 
period, of a Belgian miner’s family. Rolfe is on the right track. 

A milder revolutionary flavour, spiced with irony, characterizes the 
work of Ruth Lechlitner and Howard Nutt. Miss Lechlitner is very 
resourceful, drawing facilely and unpedantically from Greek, Norse, 
and Biblical myth, often venturing into rhythms out of the ordinary to 
enhance her social-economic theme. This swift, rich “ Fairy Tale” is 
part of her excellent long poem, ‘“‘ The Poet and the Body Politic ” : 


Tribes meet, clans gather and a thousand hands 
Abstract the soft bread from the iron lands : 
Lords of swart Vulcan, kings of oil and steel 
Strap Hercules to the enormous wheel. 

Up with the gods by politicians sired : 

The fool’s a hero, and the thief admired. 

(O human sea, O Tantalusian thirst ! 

The ship is sinking : statisticians first !) 


Both Nutt and Miss Lechlitner can write authentically of farm situations, 
thus widening their scope beyond their city-bred and city-concerned 
contemporaries. 


V 


Paul Valéry once wrote that two dangers threaten the world: order 
and disorder. So far my remarks have centered on poets more or less 
bent on fomenting the latter. America’s younger generation, of course, 
includes hundreds of advocates of the status quo. Their market is larger, 
more remunerative, but their product almost uniformly worthless. But 
there are several patently neutral poets, who do not wish to delve into 
sociology for their materials—writing first-rate poems outside of clique- 
literature (as MacNeice terms it). 

Such a'one is Elder Olson, whose Thing of Sorrow is low-pitched, 
melodically unpretentious, and guaranteeing relief from the general 
clangor of recent poetry. In many respects Olson’s place on the horizon 
recalls George Dillon’s several years ago : both students at the University 
of Chicago, both pets of Harriet Monroe, both much concerned with 
Time and Death and Love. I doubt if Olson will inherit Dillon’s 
Pulitzer Prize and general popularity. He is reticent and unventuresome. 
At least half his work thus far is insipid, or too deliberately stated, as if 
written by a precocious child. His theory that poetry derives from sorrow 
but should not reveal its source accounts perhaps for such lapses as : 
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O, Earth is exceeding fair : 
Go, go, be happy there. 


Lately he has abandoned sophomore metaphysics for descriptive verse 
with more body, but still redundant and over-freighted with adjective. 
His most ambitious piece is a telegraphic self-story in twelve chapters, 
called “ Novel in Pictures.” It is alert and tersely handled, as this tiny 
water-color of hopeless love will show : 
She stands 
Upon the stair. 
His hands 

Tremble lifting the flame 

To his lips. His gaze 

Reflects the flame. 


He says 
Slow words. 
The slow 
Clock ticks. 
. The flames play. 
The snow falls. 


She turns away. 


The same earnestness distinguishes Permit Me Voyage, a mildly 
ingenious miscellany of jingles, sonnets, chorales, and narrative, by 
James Agee. A musical and fluent phraseman, Agee needs to acquire a 
feeling for climaxes in verse. No single poem has a highspot sufficiently 
attracting to be memorable. And that is why critics have confined their 
attention to the imposing several-page Dedication (placed midway in 
the volume) to: “those who in all times have sought truth and who 
have told it in their art or in their living,”’ with endless elaborations which 
mention everyone from Rembrandt to Rivera, and from Christ to Chaplin. 

Another young poet deserving mention is George Oppen, who was 
introduced in Ezra Pound’s Active Anthology and has become the 
most promising member of the Objectivist group. Oppen’s performance 
would be more impressive, were it not for his  elipsis. Marie 
Laurencin has taught us not to mind the absence of a nose in portraiture, 
but Oppen habitually leaves off more, even to the point of a naked oval. 
Ezra Pound’s Preface to Oppen’s Discrete Series tries to forestall censure 
for obscurity. It is preparation, not excuse, for the cryptograms which 
follow. But Oppen’s better work needs no apology : it has rare precision 
of phrase and gratifying wit. 

In contrast to the abstruse Oppen, with his necessarily narrow audience, 
we may glance at two surface poets, accorded enthusiastic national 
acclaim during the past year: Paul Engle and Jesse Stuart. Engle is a 
Midwesterner whose volume of juvenilia, Worn Earth, was conscientious 
and did not warn us that he’d shortly become the medicine-show barker 
we saw in American Song. Setting out, like Washington Irving, to “‘ amuse, 
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edify, and castigate ” the nation, he produced an astounding cyclorama of 
proud-eagle paeans, full of slip-the-noose images like “ the gray lizards 
flow like liquid stone ” and adolescent bravado and pure banality. 

A garrulous chap, somewhat giddy on his third beer : he puts on a beard 
and declaims en grand. The charade is easy: he’s playing Whitman. 
Ironically, whereas the populace ignored Walt in his own time, Engle is 
taken seriously. His stabilizing slogans (“‘ America, turn in and find 
yourself”) have been welcomed into luncheon-club parlance. I suppose 
there’s no chance that he will inventory his talents, renovate those worth 
keeping, and sell or burn the shallow optimistic bombast so destructive 
to his real spontaneity and satiric gift. 

Readers who have mourned the interment of the sonneteer are de- 
lighted to see Lazarus healthily emerge in the guise of a college-bred 
Kentucky farmer, Jesse Stuart. Over seven hundred virile quatorzains, 
unmarred by sentimentality and abetted by admirable gusto, comprise 
Stuart’s widely selling The Man with the Bull-Tongue Plow. There are 
several hundred too many, to be sure, but a few of the most ruggedly 
descriptive will find their way into the popular anthologies. 

The most genuine stylists, of poets without political interests, are 
several whose work has yet to be assembled for book publication. 
Elizabeth Bishop, an American girl living in Paris, has polished her verse 
to impeccability. Nelson Del Bittner, while not so fastidious in diction, 
has attained a fine balance’ between intellectual and emotional treatment. 
C. A. Millspaugh and Winfield Townley Scott are advancing rapidly. 
And the sporadic verse of R. P. Blackmur is phrase-perfect, unusually 
serene and lucid. His time is mostly spent on literary criticism: his 
papers on Eliot, Stevens, Lawrence, Pound, and Crane being the most 
penetrating and “ creative’ available. He cannot assume his full stature 
as poet until he becomes independent of the influence of Allen ‘Tate 
of the Southern “ Fugitive’ group and Yvor Winters of the California 
“‘ Gyroscope ”’ group (both so called because of now-defunct magazines 
edited by the groups in the 1920-30 decade). 

Young poets are fond of calling this “‘a transition era.” But their 
practice belies the name. Transitional poets (Donne and Blake are the 
classic examples) tend to break away from past fashion for the establish- 
ment of new. This younger generation is slow in starting to break away. 
Does this signify that when the break is finally made, it will be all the 
more violent and clean ? 
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THE ABBEY THEATRE 


By NORAH HOULT 


Theatre has been punctuated by storms. There have been long 

intervals of calm, even stagnation, when the mention of the 

theatre, at least so far as Dublin was concerned, was merely to 
produce a yawn. And then suddenly something happens : a play is pro- 
duced that is considered a disgrace to Catholic Nationalist Ireland, or a 
director resigns, and we start talking about “ the Abbey ”’ again. 

It had its beginning in a storm, or rather its immediate predecessor 
and precursor, the Irish Literary Theatre, started in a storm when this 
Society, founded by W. B. Yeats, Edward Martyn, George Moore and 
Lady Gregory, produced The Countess Cathleen at the Antient Concert 
Rooms on May 8th, 1899. The story, it will be remembered, is of how 
the Countess Cathleen offered her soul to demons to save her people 
from famine, and its ethics so disturbed the Irish audience that the 
police had to be brought in. Says Mr. Willy Fay in his recent book, 
The Fays of the Abbey Theatre, ‘‘ From that day every Irish play pro- 
duced in Dublin had to pass an acid test—‘‘ Was it ‘an insult to the 
Faith’ or ‘a slander on the people of Ireland.’’’ He might have said 
“‘from that day to this”’ for the tragi-comedy still proceeds. But that 
is anticipating. 

The Irish Literary Theatre produced other more appreciated plays of 
which the most important were Edward Martyn’s The Heather Field, 
George Moore’s The Bending of the Bough, and Diarmuid and Grania, 
first written in French by George Moore, and then translated into Kil- 
tartan-Irish-English by Lady. Gregory and W. B. Yeats, an adventure 
into literary lunacy, joyously recounted by George Moore in Hail and 
Farewell. The Irish Literary Theatre lasted for three years, and cannot 
be called a success. In a word it was too literary. The Brothers Fay were 
waiting for their cue to emerge, and metamorphose the Literary Theatre 
into the Irish National Theatre Society. 

The cue arrived with the successful production of George Russell’s 
Deidre with an Irish caste on April 2nd, 1902, at St. Teresa’s Hall, 
Clarendon Street, Dublin, together with Yeats’ Kathleen Ni Houlihan. On 
December 16th, 1903, there was an announcement in the Irish press that the 
Irish National Theatre Society was hard at work rehearsing thirteen plays 
for the coming season to commence in January, and the piéce de 
résistance was to be Yeats’ Shadowy Waters. The constitution of the 
Society was as follows: President, W. B. Yeats ; Vice-Presidents, Maude 
Gonne, George Russell and Douglas Hyde; Stage Manager, W. G. 
Fay ; Secretary, Fred Ryan. The members were Maire T. Quinn, Maire 
Nic Shiubhlaigh, Helen Laird, F. J. Fay, J. Dudley Digges, P. J. Kelly, 
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Seumas O’Sullivan, George Roberts, T. Keohler, J. H. Cousins, Padraic 
Colum, Harry Norman and Frank Walker. And the first premises were 
a very small hall in Lower Camden Street. Mr. Fay describes the entrance 
between a butcher’s shop and a provision merchant whose goods had a 
way of overflowing on to the pavement, and quotes the overheard remark 
of a lady as she slithered past a carcase: ‘‘ Well, ye told me Mr. Yeats 
was queer, but this is the queerest theatre that ever I saw.”’ 

But better times were coming. Nineteen hundred and four was to be 
a momentous year for the Irish National Theatre, for in it two person- 
alities who in their different ways exerted a tremendous influence on the 
fortunes of the Abbey Theatre, made their appearance. They were Miss 
Horniman and J. M. Synge. 

Miss Horniman, a friend of W. B. Yeats, came from England to see 
the work of the players, and the result was the conversion of the old 
morgue—critics say the atmosphere still lingers !—into the famous 
Abbey Theatre. It was and is a small theatre, the auditorium at that 
time had a seating capacity of five hundred only, and the acting area 
was about twenty feet by fifteen. But in its time it has made theatrical 
history. On December 27th, 1904, the curtain was rung up for the first 
time. 

It was a quadruple bill: Kathleen Ni Houlihan by W. B. Yeats ; 
Spreading The News by Lady Gregory, ; On Baile’s Strand by W. B. 
Yeats, and In the Shadow of the Glen by John Millington Synge. And 
if it was Miss Horniman’s English gold which gave the theatre its abid- 
ing home, it was the discovery of Synge’s genius which took it away 
from the shadowy waters into which it had been steered by Yeats and 
brought it back to life. Synge’s intent might be expressed in his verses : 


Adieu, sweet Angus, Maeve and Fand, 
Ye plumed and skinny shee, 

That poets walked with hand in hand 
To learn their ecstasy. 


We'll stretch in Red Dan Sally’s ditch, 
And drink in Tubber fair, 

Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare. 


Briefly, Synge sounded the note of naturalistic rebellion and put drama 
as well as poetry on the Irish National stage. For the first time a mirror 
which reflected harsh lights was held up to Irish life. In the Shadow of 
the Glen is a sketch of the loveless marriage into which a young woman 
has entered. The audience, ignoring its beauty of poetry, hissed it upon 
its first production, when it also provoked a hot controversy in the papers, 
while it is said that Maude Gonne resigned from her directorship on its 
account. And on February 4th, 1905, The Well of the Saints was first 
produced to an audience of barely two dozen. Such was the preamble 
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to the production of The Playboy of the Western World on Saturday, 
January 6th, 1907. ; 

Up to this momentous year the Abbey Theatre might be said to have 
prospered. A new and popular if not very important playwright, William 
Boyle, was added to the repertory list ; at the end of 1905 an English 
tour added appreciably to the finances, and, most important of all, the 
players now included men and women like Arthur Sinclair, J. O’Rourke, 
Fred O’Donovan, Sydney Morgan, Sara Allgood and Maire O’Neill 
who were born actors. But apart from, though perhaps because of these 
pleasant things, there does seem in that early and enthusiastic time in 
the Theatre’s life a camaraderie and simplicity existing which made it 
the brief golden age of the Abbey. Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan, the poet, 
who besides being a member of the Society was also one of the first 
players, tells me of Sunday afternoons in the summer when Willy Fay 
brought the whole company out to the Dublin Mountains where he set 
them rehearsing. His theory was that the reverberations among the hills 
helped their speaking of verse, and these expeditions were joyous affairs. 

Prosperity also brought a small orchestra, and the democratic step of 
reserving a certain number of sixpenny seats. Miss Winifred Letts 
celebrated the departure in Songs of Leinster : 

For Sixpence I have been to Tir-Na-N-Oge 
(No more I had to pay) 

And looked my fill at Kings and Gods and Fools— 
May God be with the day. 


And all for sixpence I have heard fine talk 
From playboys, rogues and tramps, 

And so forgot the east wind in the streets, 
The fog, the dim-eyed lamps. 


But if the Directors of the Abbey Theatre ever prayed, ‘‘ Give us peace 
in our time, O Lord,” their prayer was to go unanswered. Financial 
arrangements made it expedient to form a limited liability company, 
called the National Theatre Company, in which the principal share- 
holders were Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, and J. M. Synge. Some mem- 
bers of the company objected to the abandonment of the amateur status, 
and seceded, forming a company of their own called The Theatre of 
Ireland of which Fred Morrow, of the famous Morrow family, was stage 
manager, and Seumas O’Sullivan, the secretary. 

Meanwhile the reception given to Synge’s first three-act play, The Well 
of the Saints, in Dublin had been no improvement on that offered to the 
one-act predecessors. Mr. Fay recounts that one night Synge said to 
him: “ Very well then, the next play I write I will make sure will annoy 
them.’’ And when he saw the script, Mr. Fay says he knew they were 
in for trouble. 

The historic uproar over The Playboy of the Western World has been 
narrated too often for me to linger on it here. The effect on the Abbey 
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Theatre was, writes Mr. Fay, that for weeks on end the players had to 
perform to five or ten shillings a night. ‘“‘ I used to invite them all into the 
stalls to sit together.” Moreover the Abbey Theatre found enemies where 
it might have reasonably expected support. Though William Boyle had 
not even read the play, he promptly withdrew all his plays from the 
theatre as a mark of loathing. Arthur Griffith was particularly venomous 
and went all out against the Theatre as an anti-Irish institution financed 
by English money. I recently saw a letter written by him to a friend, 
January 31st, 1907, calling the play ‘“‘ the worst libel yet perpetrated on 
the national character.” 

The effect on Synge himself was also probably serious. It was Lady 
Gregory’s opinion that the week’s rioting helped to break down his 
health. The facts are that early in 1908 he entered the Elphis Private 
Hospital, Lower Mount Street, where up to his dying day he worked 
on and off at his last play, Deidre of the Sorrows which was produced 
posthumously at the Abbey on January 13th, 1910. He died on March 
24th, 1909, and for years to come the Abbey Theatre was to be repeatedly 
reproached because it had discovered no other genius. But the reception 
given to that genius in his lifetime was not perhaps encouraging. 

Meanwhile the Abbey Theatre went marching on towards further 
dissension. Mr. Fay records that to him the only bright spot “in this 
melancholy year ”’ (1907) was the production in March of Lady Gregory’s 
The Rising of the Moon, generally considered nowadays to be her best 
play, and in a different class from the body of her able work. For the 
rest, differences which had been brewing between the producer and the 
directors came to a head. Mr. Fay laid certain complaints before the 
directors; they refused to make the changes he suggested, and he 
resigned. It was a tragic exit, for the Fays meant much to the Abbey 
Theatre, and no one reading Mr. Fay’s recent book can be in any doubt 
of how much the Abbey Theatre meant to Willy Fay, and how generously 
he gave it of all his services, from electrician, property man, scene painter 
to player. 

After Synge’s untimely death, Mr. F. Norreys Connell, better known 
as Conal O’Riordan, succeeded him as co-director of the Abbey. A play 
of his own, The Piper, had also been made the occasion for a protest 
from the audience on its first production in 1908 ; but that Mr. O’Riordan 
did not lack understanding of the patriot mentality was shown when he 
produced The Playboy for the second time. One of the objections to the 
play was that Pegeen was left alone for the night with the Playboy, quite 
unchaperoned ; Mr. O’Riordan introduced a bit of business by which 
Pegeen was made to lock her bedroom door audibly on retiring ! And 
so the chastity of the Irish girl was once again saved! 

But now the Abbey Theatre was for the first time in its career to play 
a patriotic and national part in that it entered into the lists against Dublin 
Castle. The occasion was the staging in 1909 of Shaw’s Blanco Posnet 
which had been banned by the English censor. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
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writ did not run in Ireland, but the aid of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
King’s representative in Ireland, was invoked, and he made representa- 
tions to the Directors. They were unavailing. Blanco Posnet was staged 
for the first time on any stage during Horse Show week, Dublin’s most 
fashionable occasion, with the result that the Theatre progressed im- 
mensely in the good graces of the advanced Nationalists. 

But in 1910, Miss Horniman dealt the finances of the Theatre a severe 
blow by the withdrawal of her subsidy, one authority giving as the 
reason that the Theatre did not close on the death of King Edward 
Seventh. However that may be, it was necessary to raise money, and not 
for the first or last time in such a predicament Irish eyes turned eagerly 
to America. Mr. Yeats wished to raise an endowment fund of five 
thousand pounds, and with that end in view the company set sail hope- 
fully on the memorable tour of 1911. 

For what the Irish patriot thinks, the American Irish-patriot also thinks, 
only a good deal more so. If the Irish Players had been the emissaries of 
Satan they could not have been greeted in certain quarters with greater 
hostility. Not only did the ethics of The Playboy come in for disapproval, 
but also Lady Gregory’s Hyacinth Halvey, and Birthright by a new and 
important Irish playwright, T. C. Murray. In Philadelphia the Players 
were arrested—though only nominally, being immediately released on 
bail, but this gave them plenty of advertisement in the one cent. dailies. 
And on the 27th of November when the curtain went up on The Playboy 
at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, potatoes and other missiles 
were thrown on the stage, while a section of the audience attempted to 
outdo the Dublin reception. 

However, the tour was financially a great success, and the Players 

returned to Dublin much fortified. In the interval they had augmented 
their repertory list by several important additions to their dramatists. 
Looking over the names of the productions during this period, one finds, 
Time and The Imaginary Conversation, Conal O’Riordan ; The Shuiler’s 
Child, Seumas O’Kelly, ; The Glittering Gate, Lord Dunsany, Season 
1908/9 ; Thomas Muskerry, Padraic Colum, season 1909/10; Mixed 
Marriage, St. John Ervine ; Nativity Play, Doglas Hyde, Season 1910/11 ; 
Patriots, Lennox Robinson, 1911/12; Sovereign Love, T. C. Murray. 
I mention these new plays particularly since the inclusion of such dra- 
matists as Lennox Robinson, St. John Ervine, Lord Dunsany, and T. 
C. Murray—whose play, Autumn Fires was successfully produced in 
London a few years ago—meant a considerable strengthening of the 
dramatic fare offered. Of course, Lady Gregory remained the Theatre’s 
a indefatigable dramatist, having no less than thirty plays to her 
credit. 
_ The tendency to settle into a groove gradually increased, and when 
in 1915, a pugnacious Ulsterman, Mr. St. John Ervine, became manager 
and producer, he did not find things altogether to his liking. To quote 
from two recent articles in The Observer : 
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By the time I reached the Abbey, the tradition of peasant plays, which was 
thin to begin with, was almost worn out . . . Every day I groaned over plays 
about the “‘ fortune ” a girl must possess before a young farmer would consent 
to marry her ; every night I wore out my eyes in reading plays about incompetent 
dispensary doctors who were “ jobbed ” into office by corrupt relations; but 
nary a work of genius did I find. 

And: 


The Abbey was what mattered, and the Abbey, despite the mistakes I made 
and the faults I committed was all I cared about. It had much to bear. The till 
was seldom full, often empty. We were regarded with suspicion by the Nationalists, 
who thought we were in the pay of the British Government, and by the Unionists 
who thought we were incipient gunmen. The Sinn Feiners, then numerically 
insignificant, were hostile. We were, they said, West Britons. 


Such was the state of affairs then when in 1916, the rebellion of Easter 
week burst upon a surprised Dublin. I find that the play down for pro- 
duction in April 25th, 1916 was called The Spancel of Death by a new 
author. It was never performed. Instead the Abbey Theatre found itself 
in the war zone. 

But though houses on the other side of the street were destroyed, the 
Abbey remained intact. It was indeed to suffer other losses. Padraic 
Pearse and James Connolly who had remained its defenders; Thomas 
MacDonagh whose play When the Dawn is Come, it had produced, and 
Sean Connolly who had acted inside its walls, were all executed. 

But the years 1916 to 1923 were also to mark the low water of the 
Abbey productions. Politics and “‘ the troubles ’’ had assumed the domi- 
nating place in Irish life: The Curfew orders arrived; the Black and 
Tans arrived ; the new Republicans arrived ; and it says much for the 
courage of the Directors that one way and another, and at any cost, the 
Abbey Theatre managed to keep its doors open for most of the year. 
But few plays of any distinction were produced : just as war-time London 
turned to bedroom farce and revue, so the Abbey fell back on farce and 
melodrlama. It was a bad time, but still the few faithful gathered together 
to apptaud, even when, to meet the Curfew regulations the curtain went 
up just after tea-time ! 

Up to 1922 Lady Gregory and W. B. Yeats had been the sole directors 
of the Theatre; in 1922 Lennox Robinson, who had been acting as 
manager and producer, was selected for a seat on the Board, and his 
influence became increasingly important in directing the fortunes of the 
Abbey. Another change should also be noted, that of the company itself. 
Arthur Sinclair was, I understand, one of the first to cross the Irish 
Sea, and by about 1920 the company was very much the same as it is to- 
day, with Barry Fitzgerald replacing Sinclair in the broader comedy 
parts, Miss Maureen Delaney, Arthur Shields, Miss Eileen Crowe, 
F. J. MacCormack, P. Carolan and others. Of this company it is sufficient 
to say that their team work is perhaps more satisfactory than individual 
performances. 


D 
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It was in 1923 that the Abbey was able to announce the discovery of 

a new and important playwright. A labourer named Sean O’Casey had 
for some time been bombarding the Directors with plays: it was also 
known of him that he had played his part with the Citizen Army, and 
he had written a pamphlet account of his politcal experiences. In April 
a two-act play, The Shadow of a Gunman, was produced, and this was 
followed by Juno and the Paycock. It should be remarked that though 
both these plays are explicitly termed tragedies, they were received by 
the Dublin audiences as if they had been uproarious farce. This may 
partly be explained that by this time the audiences went to the Abbey 
to get a good laugh: they had relinquished the habit of conceiving 
drama seriously, and this defect is still maintained. It was not till 1926 
that with the production of The Plough and the Stars it occurred to the 
first night audience, or to some members of it, that once again the great and 
undefeated heart of the Irish people, etc., etc., was being insulted. There 
were those who took exception to the inclusion in a public house scene 
of an overheard oration of which the actual words, it is said, were those 
uttered by Padraic Pearse of martyr memory. And just as Synge was 
present at the Playboy uproar, so was Sean O’Casey present on this 
occasion ; and, so an eyewitness tells me, did his best to pacify and 
explain his theme to irate objectors. Actually, of course, Sean O’Casey’s 
brilliant plays of Dublin slum life brought new blood to the theatre, 
and it is the more surprising that in May 1928 the Directors rejected 
the author’s new play The Silver Tassie ; an action deeply resented by 
O’Casey. 
. But, I should add, for while one is on this subject one may as well 
finish it—the directors in 1935 repented and produced The Silver Tassie, 
the occasion providing the last storm up-to-date in the chequered history 
of the Abbey Theatre. Inside the theatre there was no “‘ display,’’ but 
outside, and specifically in Galway, there were speeches of protest, the 
Galway Catholic Young Men’s Society passing a resolution: ‘‘ That we 
condemn vehemently the dramatic work of the Abbey Theatre in so far 
as it infringes canons of Christian reverence or human decency.” But 
something in the nature of a genuine bombshell was dropped when one 
of the new Abbey directors, Mr. Brinsley Macnamara, the novelist, 
made a statement to the press associating himself with the criticism of 
The Silver Tassie and referring to Mr. O’Casey’s “ obscenity’ and 
insult to the Catholic religion. After the other directors had made their 
reply, Mr. Macnamara resigned, and was replaced by Mr. Frank O’Connor, 
one of the younger Irish novelists. This curious criticism proves, however, 
that in Ireland we forget nothing and learn nothing. 

But of late years the general outside criticism has been that there 
were too many revivals of old plays, and too few productions by any new 
authors. Mr. Andrew E. Malone in his valuable book The Irish T heatre, 
tells of a lecture delivered by Mr. Lennox Robinson at the Rathmines 
Town Hall early in 1927, in which this director and producer of the 
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Abbey Theatre stated boldly that it was not the policy of the Theatre 
to speculate in the experimental production of new plays by unknown 
dramatists. Certainly the lack of interesting plays produced after the 
discovery of Sean O’Casey went far to exhaust the patience of Abbey 
patrons and empty the seats. Moreover in 1928 for the first time a rival 
appeared on the scene. This was an international repertory theatre known 
at first as the Dublin Gate Theatre Studio, but which is now known 
briefly as The Gate, and which has its permanent quarters in the Rotunda 
Buildings. At The Gate, a mixed company plays from a very varied bill 
of fare, and though to my mind the brilliance of the productions and 
decoration is usually in advance of the play chosen, still there can be no 
doubt that many who once went regularly to the Abbey now choose 
The Gate in preference. 

Another reason for a certain amount of decline and fall in the popu- 
larity and status of the Abbey was its lengthy American tours. In 1932, 
for example, the Abbey Theatre company was absent on an eight months’ 
American tour, and for six of those months the Theatre was completely 
closed. For these causes and others then, the Abbey Theatre received a 
bombardment of criticism when the Irish Times opened its correspondence 
columns to critics early in 1935. Something, it was definitely felt, would 
have to be done, or else the Abbey prestige was a thing of the past. 

Something was done in the sense that Mr. Yeats announced a change 
of policy. What the Fays wanted to attempt in 1907, what Mr. St. John 
Ervine announced unavailingly as his policy in 1915, is now being carried 
out. No longer, the Abbey announces, will it produce only Irish plays, 
dealing usually with peasant humours, by Irish writers: it will extend 
its range to include notable European plays. A young English producer, 
Mr. Hugh Hunt, has been engaged for such productions, and he has at 
least one notable success to his credit, Noah by Andre Obey. _ 

But Noah belongs to the realm of extravaganza; and the difficulty of 
producing other than Irish plays is the difficulty of producing them 
with the Irish Players. The Irish accent may be modified, but sophisti- 
cated modern comedy does not seem quite itself when it emerges from 
the brogues of at least some members of the company. However, given 
time, and perhaps an extension of the present material, and there is every 
likelihood that the Abbey may prove itself a successful competitor with 
The Gate. And if those of us who live in the Dublin of to-day are inclined 
to look back enviously on the days when the Abbey Theatre was young, 
inspired and inspiring, we can, a little sadly perhaps, recall Mr. Seumas 
O’Sullivan’s lines In an Irish Theatre : 

We are not kingly born 

Why should we mourn 

The sons of Usna left companionless, 
Deidre’s sad loveliness ? 

Surely it fits us better to be gay 

In this our little day ... 
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GREY SEALS 


By DOUGLAS GORDON 


T a meeting of the Devon Sea Fisheries Committee last 
year, attention was called to the alleged damage sustained by 
the industry through the activities of grey seals. It was decided 
that no official action should be taken owing to the “ lack of 
substantial evidence of such damage,” and this resolution, welcomed by 
the general public, should entail a further respite to these interesting and 
much persecuted animals which still haunt the wild and rock-bound 
coasts of our islands. 

From one point of view—that adopted by everyone interested in the 
preservation of wild Nature—it is gratifying that so magnificent an 
animal should have recovered its status sufficiently to warrant official 
consideration. There is no creature whose history has experienced more 
vicissitudes. A century ago the grey seal appears to have been plentifully 
represented in British waters. An account published in the Natural 
History Magazine in 1839 depicts the species as ‘‘ most abundant on 
every part of the coast of Ireland.”’ The same writer refers to the enor- 
mous size of the animal, “‘ sometimes attaining the length of twelve feet,” 
and proceeds to describe one specimen which weighed 500 Ibs. To-day 
these estimates seem somewhat excessive, since an eight-foot seal, 400 lbs. 
in weight, would be regarded as among the largest of its race. It is possible, 
however, that few animals nowadays have the opportunity of attaining 
the maximum size, and one cannot, therefore, assume that old accounts 
are necessarily exaggerated. That the fortunes of Halchaerus Gryphus 
have since undergone considerable changes is only too evident. In more 
recent times the warfare waged against the grey seal was so relentless 
that naturalists were concerned with the problem of saving the race from 
utter extermination. The general outlook, indeed, was pessimistic, and 
the late F. St. Mars, writing in 1919 refers to an animal ‘“ nowhere 
numerous, which will vanish for ever unless some effort is made to save 
it. 

Happily, the effort was made, and Hesketh-Pritchard’s ‘‘ glorious 
brute ”’ is no longer in immediate danger of extinction. Upon the Western 
coasts, where the species is mainly encountered, an order prohibits the 
‘ taking, killing or wounding of any grey seal between the first day of 
September and the thirty-first day of December.” Also ‘“ any person 
using a boat or permitting a boat to be used for the purpose of killing, 
wounding or taking a grey seal ” is liable to prosecution, and this latter 
provision, when duly enforced, is of the utmost importance to the animal 
concerned, since many rock-bound bays where the seal loves to expose 
himself on the great rolling billows, or amongst the cream of the breakers, 
are only approachable from the sea. When a boat is employed against 
him, however, he is an easy prey, as he rolls and wallows, or lifts his 
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great glistening head to study approaching objects with uncomprehending 
eyes. ‘Too simple a mark, indeed, does he present to any sort of weapon, 
and it is not perhaps surprising if the Cornish fisherman who “ does 
not hold with” the prohibition order, at times empties a shot-gun, 
ostensibly carried for the destruction of cormorants or wild-fowl, at this 
ample target, on the chance that the charge may achieve the desired end. 
The too-frequent effect of such an attempt upon an animal of the grey 
seal’s size and vitality scarcely bears contemplation, and it is fortunate 
that the wording of the law deals expressly with the act of “‘ wounding.” 

This complete protection of the species during the early-winter months 
—the breeding season—is rendered essential upon account of the extreme 
facility with which the young may be destroyed. Even as young birds 
cannot immediately fly, little seals, like otters, are unable to take to the 
water until they have acquired their ‘‘ sea legs.’’ They are born in caves 
or upon the rocky ledges, and since the inaccessible parts of the coast 
are usually swept by the waves at high tide, or by the winter storms, the 
animals are compelled to select sheltered bays as nurseries. As these are 
comparatively few upon seal-haunted coasts, the breeding-places are well 
known and can usually be reached by the fishermen. Within a few miles 
of Boscastle in North Cornwall, for example, there is a deep inlet officially 
designated Pentargon Bay, locally known as Beeney Beach, which has 
long been famous for its annual crop of young seals, and here many 
were destroyed each year. Latterly the place has become less accessible 
from the land owing to the crumbling of the cliff paths. Legal prohibition 
of the practice, therefore, has been strengthened in this instance by 
natural processes. | 

The grey seal provides yet another characteristic example of the in- 
terminable conflict between those ever-opposing considerations—the 
purely commercial and the aesthetic. Since these rival interests are usually 
irreconcilable, such controversies will probably continue as long as the 
world contains wild creatures other than those which are required for the 
direct use of mankind, or from which any section of the community 
derives a livelihood. The main difficulty lies in the fact that the highly 
edible forms of life, whether animal or vegetable, fostered and encouraged 
in order to supply the needs of humanity, are also most appreciated by 
the wild creatures which thus inevitably become man’s competitors, 
with the result that in certain instances the general demand may con- 
ceivably exceed the limited supply. The position is rendered all the more 
difficult by the contention that the wild animals which claim their share 
of the natural store as often as not consist of creatures which from the 
commercial or practical standpoint can only be considered superfluous. 
A big fish that is eminently marketable would not be grudged its meed 
of smaller fry, its ultimate value being regarded as sufficient recompense. 
The seal, upon the contrary, offering no source of profit in its own body, 
figures only as a consumer of marketable commodities, and is, therefore, 
regarded with extreme disfavour. 
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It goes without saying that the seal must necessarily consume a great 
number of fish while its persistent inroads are said to have the further 
effect of dispersing the shoals, a seemingly reasonable claim, since the 
headlong assault of so ponderous a creature might easily prove disturbing 
to anything. Not the least serious cause of complaint from the fisherman’s 
point of view, however, is the damage that the huge animal causes to 
the nets. It is not difficult to believe that an entanglement calculated to 
ensnare and hold a liberal haul of herrings or pilchards presents a purely 
negligible obstacle to the grey monster. He bores or tears through the 
obstruction like a torpedo, and since a seal requires a big hole to admit 
the passage of his huge person, the effect produced in a line of nets by 
half a dozen great creatures charging in and out among the captive fish 
inevitably constitutes, so far as the owners are concerned, a disaster of 
the first magnitude. 

The damage is liable to be exaggerated. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the fishermen have grounds for complaint. It is always so 
in such matters, there being two sides to every question, and there exists 
scarcely an animal against which some accusation could not be lodged 
with at least a measure of justice. 

It is inevitable that point of view should affect outlook, nor can one 
altogether wonder that the fishermen find it difficult to realise that the 
creature which is responsible for so much trouble has its definite value. 
That the latter is entirely decorative in no way alters the case. An in- 
calculable amount of time and money is spent in the production of articles 
that are merely ornamental, or which serve no other purpose than that 
of providing pleasure. Yet the destruction of wild creatures that are 
interesting, ornamental and provided without cost is frequently demanded 
upon account of their being detrimental to some branch of activity, even 
though they afford enjoyment to a considerable section of the community. 

In the same connection it should be emphasized that an animal such 
as the seal actually possesses a definite, though indirect, financial value. 
Nowadays the resident population of almost every seaside village depends 
for its livelihood upon the influx of summer visitors rather than upon 
its official industry of fishing. The ever-growing interest in Natural 
History attracts a large number of people—far more than is generally 
realised—to those places where the rarer wild creatures may still be 
seen. Were the actual figures available, it would probably be found that 
an animal as outstanding as the grey seal is a source of revenue rather 
than loss to the working community. Here, again, considerable expense 
is incurred by the residents to encourage the holiday-maker and the 
money which the latter inevitably brings. Damage effected by rapacious 
animals whose mere presence constitutes a distinct inducement should in 
bare justice be reckoned under this head. Thousands of naturalists visit 
famous bird-sanctuaries solely in order to study the feathered population. 
Actually, special trips are run to places such as the Faroe Islands, and in 
the same way many people find the lure of the South-West enhanced by 
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the grey seal, the peregrine falcon, the raven, and even the remote chance 
of encountering the almost extinct Cornish chough. 

It should also be remembered that the seal, apart from damaging the 
nets, which can usually be repaired, is not a destroyer of private 
property. The fish which he consumes belong to no individual since 
they emanate from the limitless store of the ocean, and one can scarcely 
grudge a share of this provision to beast or bird when a considerable 
percentage of the supply brought to shore for human use is wasted 
for lack of purchasers. One cannot reconcile the payment of half-a-crown 
per head for the destruction of cormorants with the too frequent announce- 
ment in the Press that huge consignments of herrings have been thrown 
into the sea because a market could not be found. Any decrease of fish 
that may be claimed is surely due to the enormous hauls taken at 
times of glut and subsequently discarded, rather than to the activities of 
wild fishers. Should the ocean at any future time become depleted of 
its store, it will be through the wholesale slaughter effected by man 
upon such occasions. Whether the supply has ever been really affected 
by beast or bird is an open question. Periods of scarcity and abundance 
occur alternately among all forms of life, and in the case of fish usually 
lack any apparent connection with the despoliations of seal or sea-bird. 

The movements of shoals are regulated by influences about which 
little is known, and even as birds or beasts for no accountable cause 
occasionally forsake districts for which they once evinced a marked 
partiality, so fish disappear from certain waters at times without warning 
or obvious reason. At the close of the last century, for example, sea-fishing 
was a brisk industry along the North Devon coast, with Clovelly as the 
main centre. NHerrings, mackerel and pilchards were caught in large 
quantities, and then, as though the supply-stream had been diverted— 
which was, indeed, literally the case—the once abundantly stocked waters 
suddenly failed to produce their living harvest. Not a shoal approached 
within reach of any craft possessed by the fisher-folk, and to all intents 
and purposes a prosperous industry had ceased to exist. That the wild 
life of the shore should be blamed was, of course, inevitable. Cormorants 
and shags were slaughtered wholesale, while the seals were harried almost 
to extinction; everything that could be devised was accomplished— 
except the main objective. The shoals had drifted into other channels, 
and nothing could effect their return. Seven years elapsed without any 
appreciable improvement in the position, and even when the fish at 
last reappeared, their numbers could in no way be compared with those 
of former days. 

It is only natural that fish in great quantities should attract the animals 
which prey upon them. It is also inevitable that the havoc wrought 
at such times is greater. During periods of abundance, however, there is 
enough for all, and when the glut has passed, or, in other words, the 
supply has moved on, it is noteworthy that the wild creatures still contrive 
to exist comfortably on other varieties of aquatic life which man does 
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not consider edible, thus proving that such animals are not necessarily 
dependent upon those species which are required for human consump- 
tion. It may, therefore, reasonably be assumed that at all times their 
diet is tolerably omnivorous and not wholly “‘ destructive.”’ Officially the 
seal is said to “subsist largely on crustaceans, especially species of 
Gammarus which swarm in the northern seas, also on molluscs, echino- 
derms and even occasional sea-birds which they seize when swimming 
or floating under water.”’ In all such matters, however, since both statis- 
tical evidence and point of view are usually at variance, argument upon 
purely practical or economic grounds serves little material purpose. So 
far as the seal is concerned, his main hope of ultimate survival lies rather 
in his appeal to public sympathy and interest, and here at least his case 
is strong. 

Fortunately for the animal concerned, a general desire for its continued 
preservation is gaining ground, and this movement in course of time 
may prove stronger than trade opposition or legal protection. ‘The creature 
that can be seen has always an advantage over those which do not lend 
themselves to observation, since being in the public eye, it may be said 
to plead its own cause, and the grey seal possesses the habit of frequently 
displaying itself in a distinctly attractive light. 

His range is extensive, although confined mainly to the Western sea- 
board so far as England is concerned, and there he may still be seen in 
localities suitable to his requirements. He loves best the wild and precipi- 
tous coasts upon which the long Atlantic rollers thunder incessantly, 
and Southern England offers him the most appropriate habitat in the iron 
front which the Cornish Peninsula presents to the restless ocean. Here, in 
a setting of richly coloured cliff and sky, among scenes of old romance 
and still unchanging beauty, one may study this curious and romantic 
creature, in himself little altered since the days when perhaps the cliffs 
of ancient Lyonesse harboured his ancestors, and King Arthur himself 
watched their gambols from some grim fortress on the shore. 

Like all other interesting animals, the grey seal does not display him- 
self to order, and one may watch the beaches for a considerable time 
without making his acquaintance. He is not to be seen everywhere, being 
most partial to the deep, cliff-flanked inlets and coves, drifting shore- 
wards with the incoming tide, upon the crest of which he rides as though 
too indolent to resist its urge, even if desirous of doing so. The species 
being more or less gregarious, little companies usually appear in a bay 
or along a limited expanse of coast at the same time, but perhaps a mile 
or two apart, as if obeying a common inclination but separated for the 
time being by diverging currents. The general tendency is collective, 
however, and as many as a dozen of the unwieldy monsters may be seen 
at times in one little cove lazily floating upon the inrolling waves, or 
occasionally basking above the water-line, living flotsam and jetsam, 
almost as irresponsible as the drifting masses of sea-weed which the 
huge heaving bodies curiously resemble. 
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At a casual glance the dark shining head of a seal, thrust, otter-like, 
above the surface for a few moments, may easily be ignored or mistaken 
for a rock, and since he spends the greater part of his time under water, 
may escape: notice altogether when unsought, or when his presence is 
unsuspected. A band of seals may remain visible periodically, for an 
hour or two, without much perceptible alteration in the relative positions 
of the individual animals. Such times represent their inactive periods, 
when, like moles, they appear to relax from the more arduous affairs of 
life. Then, presumably obeying some influence of the tides, common 
desire, or possible indications of fish in the yicinity, they withdraw from 
view. For a few days in succession they may reappear off the same place 
and at a corresponding stage of the tide. One assumes them to be the 
identical animals, since the number and group formation remains un- 
changed. Indeed, one can almost anticipate the precise position of each 
seal, as though it had been anchored. As the tides change, however, or 
the fish shift their quarters, these grey giants of the depths also drift 
away, and may not be seen again in the same waters for as many weeks 
or months. 

They are more evident when seas are choppy than in still weather and 
their appearance near shore when calm prevails is regarded by the fisher- 
men as an indication of impending storms. When afloat, they usually 
keep outside the line of the breakers. They are naturally more reluctant 
to expose themselves upon shore, being then out of their element and 
incapable of swift retreat, the possible necessity for which is recognised 
even by the very young. One recently seen in the back-wash of the tide 
and mistaken at first glance for a drowning cat, possessed sufficient wit 
to remain in the water and observe a distance that it seemed to consider 
consistent with safety. There are places, however, where they come to 
land freely, particularly at night, and these are not necessarily the most 
isolated parts of the coast. At one period, when the species was more 
abundant, it was not unusual for several seals to avail themselves of the 
sandy beach in Tintagel Harbour, where they were frequently seen on 
moonlight nights, and at other times could be heard, when disturbed, 
uttering their curious alarm note which is generally described as “barking.” 

The best impression of seals in the water may be obtained from an 
adjoining cliff-top. One may approach them more closely from the shore 
level, but then little more than the head is visible, whereas from a higher 
vantage-point a clear view may be obtained of the entire grey, dark- 
spotted, sinuous body as it slides through the surf, or executes its un- 
couth gambols, and for this purpose the precipitous, rocky cliffs which 
almost overhang the narrow inlets so characteristic of the Cornish coast 
are peculiarly suitable. 

They are by no means timid of observation when close inshore, remain- 
ing indifferent to the noisy activities of human bathers, and may be 
photographed at comparatively short range, even when facing the camera, 
This apparent boldness is sometimes attributed to curiosity, a quality not 
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uncommon among heavy-witted animals. The general behaviour of 
Halichaerus Gryphus, however, together with the structure of his brain 
which is much smaller than that possessed by the common seal, rather 
suggests an exceedingly limited imagination, and consequent inability to 
appreciate danger. Otherwise, mere inquisitiveness would certainly 
become tempered with caution in the course of time. Even the most 
fearless animals, when repeatedly harried, develop elusive qualities if 
intellectually or instinctively capable of doing so. <a 

However that may be, the species is far from shy, and once only within 
personal experience has a grey seal been seen to exhibit any sign of alarm 
at the proximity of a human being. Then, field-glasses were directed 
upon him just as he arose at the distance of perhaps fifteen yards. He 
ducked as though a bullet had whizzed past him—possibly the rays of 
the glass had flashed in his face. The fright was short-lived, however, 
and his placid countenance again confronted the binoculars even before 
the customary interval had elapsed. 

Officially, a seal can remain under water for about fifteen minutes, 
after which he comes to the surface for respiration, repeating the process 
two or three times in close succession before again disappearing. Actually, 
however, his periods of immersion appear to extend from five to ten 
minutes. He usually remains for a minute or so above the surface, rolling 
luxuriously with the swell of the waves, his dark, glistening head curi- 
ously resembling that of a masked diver. Then rising slowly with an 
indolent billowy movement, he plunges headlong beneath the water, 
where he remains until the approved interval has expired. This peculiar 
aquatic somersault, executed with a quaint solemnity of which only a 
grey seal is capable, may be accepted as a definite indication that the 
curtain has fallen upon yet another act, and that he will not immediately 
reappear. When the immersion is not intended to be final, he sinks with 
his head still in a vertical position, and one may confidently anticipate 
his reappearance within a few seconds. When two of the huge creatures 
have been facing one another in the water at close quarters, as occasion- 
ally happens, it is not unusual to see them execute a most deliberate 
nose-dive at the same moment, the effect being droll in the extreme. 
They appear to stand upon their heads in the water for a second or two, 
then sink slowly from view without as much as a tail contortion to detract 
from the ponderous dignity of the proceeding. 

The secret of beauty lies in suitability to requirements, and upon this 
principle every creature is seen to the best advantage in its natural element, 
such being the environment to which it is adapted. Upon land the grey 
seal, being a marine animal, cannot be otherwise than eminently ungainly, 
its movements ludicrous indeed, but uninteresting and unattractive. 
Upon the other hand, when afloat, every roll and turn in rhythm with 
the rise and fall of the ocean’s swell, it is as graceful in its own elephantine 
way as the snow-white gulls which wheel overhead, their dazzling plumage 
rivalling the foam that crests the breakers. The sleek hide gleams like 
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silver in the sunlight ; indolent enjoyment is eloquent in every pose of 
the huge body, and one can almost anticipate in the unalloyed satisfaction 
as the massive bulk dips luxuriously into the trough of a wave and 
abandons itself to the supreme bliss of complete immersion. 

Such is the great grey seal as he appears to the observer. His confiding 
habits and bovine simplicity render him no fair game to any sportsman 
worthy of the name. Dead, he is useless. Alive, he is an ornament to the 
coast, a joy to behold, and even if mischievous in his ponderous way is 
surely worth the price. It is difficult to imagine that anyone who has 
watched this splendid marine creature indulging in his comically solemn 
antics could experience the slightest desire to end his life or convert his 
obvious happiness into tragedy. 
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RL Ee IS CAIN © Eevee 
By WILLARD PRICE 


HE relation of morality to such apparently non-ethical matter 
as food supply and population pressure is one of the revelations 
to the visitor on Yap, most primitive island of Micronesia, 
South Seas. Few foreigners have visited Yap and its conduct 
is barely modified by civilized standards. Here a stone-age social order 
lies open to study. pte 

The high cost of children serves as a balance wheel in organized society. 
It makes for a keen sense of responsibility and many governmental and 
ecclesiastical rules relating to the bringing of new life into the world. 
But the man of Yap is not held back by any fear of adding to his responsi- 
bilities. He knows that Nature will pay all the bills. Nature is the foster- 
mother of every child. She will supply shelter, clothing, food. A few 
more pandanus leaves to extend the roof, a handful of grass for a skirt, 
an extra nut from the prodigal coconut—and complete economic provision 
has been made for the new life without the expenditure of even one 
piece of stone money. Nature will also educate the new member of society 
and give him all the cultural advantages that he will ever enjoy. Nor need 
the father or mother keep the infant—a hundred homes stand ready to 
receive it. For expenses are nil, and the child will very soon contribute 
more in labour than it costs in care. 

Lavish tropical abundance, free as air to all newcomers, in an island 
where the population is too small to make use of more than a fringe of 
the economic possibilities, has curious effects upon morality. It means 
an extraordinary lack of restraint . . . hedged in, contradictorily, by a 
hundred restraints. 

Even before puberty Yap boys and girls imitate their elders. During 
puberty strict measures are required to keep them apart so that the girl 
may reach maturity without interference. Therefore she is confined in 
the “ dopal.” The dopal, or Women’s House, is a retreat and also a 
prison. ‘The men cannot get in and the women cannot get out. Every 
girl at the beginning of puberty, occurring at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
must repair to the dopal. There she must remain for six or eight months 
until she has reached full womanhood. During this time she must not 
stir from this place of exile. The dopal is merely a dark, damp, poorly 
constructed thatch hut in some forlorn spot. Since men are not allowed 
near it it depends for repairs upon the women and suffers in conse- 
quence . . . for the women are not house-builders. That is man’s work, 
as woman’s is taro-digging. 

One dopal I saw was on a boggy islet in the midst of a mangrove swamp. 
I looked at it across a hundred feet of shallow water in which, at intervals, 
upright pegs were placed. These were to support planks to serve as a 
bridge. But these planks, like the drawbridge of an ancient castle, were 
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to be laid down only when someone desired to enter who had a right 
to do so. Otherwise they were kept on the island beside the dopal. Be- 
neath the shallow water lay deep soft mud which made wading im- 
practicable. Thus the dopal was comparatively safe against male invasion. 
Men might, and did, stand on the path a hundred feet away and look 
across. ‘he women were supposed to stay in the house. If one came 
out, perhaps to shout an entreaty that some food be sent, she should 
hide her face behind a screen made of woven palm leaves. Of course, 
food could be brought in only by women. 

This dreary retreat in which young girls must be shut away has all 
the attractions of a leper colony. At that, I wrong the leper colony. For 
the half dozen such institutions I have visited in India, Korea and else- 
where, with their games, athletics, lectures and concerts, were veritable 
amusement centres compared with the dopal. 

When the girl has become a woman the “ mara-fau,’’ necklace of 
lemon hibiscus, is placed on her neck. It is a black, knotted cord which 
hangs down both in front and behind. This marks her as marriageable. 
She may now return to mixed society. And men are not slow in testing 
her maturity. But she is not done with the dopal. Every month she must 
flee the male and confine herself for five days or so in the dopal. Of course 
the monthly departure of a married woman disrupts the household. During 
that period, and then only, custom permits the man to cook his own 
food. But he may not cook for his children. If they are too young to do 
for themselves, they must go to the dopal where their mother. will prepare 
their food. The man must never, even during his wife’s absence, dig 
taro potato. Such woman’s work would forever disgrace him. He must 
have some other woman obtain it for him .. . or go without potatoes 
until his wife returns. He can climb trees for coconuts; that is within 
man’s province. 

Engagement rarely takes place until relations have been carried on 
long enough to prove mutually satisfactory. Even after becoming engaged, 
the girl takes it for granted that her husband-to-be will continue to play 
with her girl-friends, and she sees no cause for jealousy in this fact. 
She exercises equal freedom. Even after marriage, Yap ideas of courtesy 
require that she should give herself to other men when they request it. 

In other words, there is little connection between sex and marriage. 
Marriage is not consummated in order to pave the way to sexual relation- 
ships and the raising of a family. A man and woman marry so that she 
will have someone to care for her and he will have someone to dig taro 
and cook for him. Congeniality has a little to do with it. There is perhaps 
a modicum of romance before marriage but it fades out early. Sex irregu- 
larities of either the husband or wife are taken as a matter of course and 
rarely cause a rift in the family lute. As one investigator has said : 
“ Conjugal fidelity is not regarded as a virtue.” ital 

Doubtless this attitude is partly due to the fact that these are primitive 
and undisciplined savages. But they do not seem over-sensual. On the 
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contrary, they give an impression of modesty and reserve. One is led to 
the conclusion that this is not a case of over-emphasis upon sex, but of 
under-emphasis. They regard sex as a mere incident. Why ? Because it 
is an affair of the moment and rarely has an aftermath. This is a dying 
race. Yap women seldom bear. A husband who would very soon regard 
conjugal fidelity as a virtue if his wife’s irregularities brought a procession 
of infants, not his own, into his family for him to support, finds it possible 
to be liberal in an island where support costs nothing, and where a whole 
life-time of irregularity may result in no offspring. And if one child 
should come he can perhaps accept it with equanimity, if not with delight, 
since without it he might be childless. 

It is the peculiar psychology of a vanishing race in a land of plenty. 
The failure of sex to serve these people by maintaining and increasing 
their number has reduced their respect for it. Unhappily, the result is 
an evil circle. Not respecting it, they abuse it, whereupon it fails them 
more. Marriage is simple. In former days there was a marriage ceremony, 
but not now. Now marriage consists of taking a girl home. That is all 
except that, after this fait accompli, the boy’s family makes a gift of food 
to the girl’s family, and a piece of stone money passes from the girl’s 
family to the boy’s. The marriage age is usually fourteen or fifteen. 
Divorces are easy and frequent. Also there is the occasional exchange 
of wives between relatives or friends in the hope that offspring will result 
from the new combination. ‘The same practice may be found in the 
Marquesas ; also in Ponape, where it is called ‘“ peichipal.”” Polygamy is 
rare. But a man whose brothers die inherits their wives. Union between 
parent and child is forbidden. Also between brother and sister ; and it is 
to prevent such union that the young man is expected to live in the All- 
Men-House (men’s clubhouse and council-chamber) from the age of ten 
until marriage. However, there are chiefs who favour consanguineous 
marriage as an aid in repopulating the island, and point to its success on 
Eauripik, a small, isolated island east of Yap. There, they say, it worked. 

So alien is this to most human experience, even among wild tribes, 
that I reserved a doubt on it—until I could consult a recognised authority 
on these islands, an old and respected Japanese trader, Miyashita of 
Palau. During Spanish and German as well as Japanese times he has 
lived in the islands and is the only foreigner to have made his home for 
a year on Euaripik. “I don’t attempt to explain it,” he said, ‘‘ but it’s 
true. ‘The people of Eauripik are unusually big, strong, healthy people. 
They almost never become sick. Yet the entire population of one hundred 
and ninety people is one family descended from one couple. All marriages 
are within the family. There is no mixture from the outside. Foreigners 
do not visit the island. It is off the usual trade routes. All the people 
look alike. Closest relatives marry. And yet the population is slightly in- 
creasing.” ‘This appears to be the exception that proves the rule. Of course 
there are many other factors besides consanguinity to be considered. The 
hardihood of the original stock, the climate, the food supply, possible 
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social restraints, and especially the absence of the white man whose liquors 
and diseases have brought an unhappy ending to the idyl of many South 
Sea peoples—all these things may have offset the effects of blood-relation- 
ship. Nevertheless it is an interesting bit of case history ; and one can 
understand the disquiet of some chiefs who wonder whether dying Yap 
ae in keeping this apparently successful method of increase under 
taboo. 

There is also taboo upon colour-crossing. Marriage with a white man 
may be considered an honour by a Tahitian maiden. The Yap maiden 
would consider it a disgrace. Although inferior to the Tahitian, she has 
a quite superior pride. “‘ Black to black, white to white, red to red,’’ so 
runs the Yap proverb. Roro fan roro, wetsewets fan wetsewets, rongadu 
fan rongadu. The few white traders who formerly lived in Yap were 
compelled to import wives four hundred and fifty miles from the Marianas. 
The present Japanese traders and officials depend exclusively upon Japan. 

Although sex taboos are lacking where they are most needed, they 
appear in odd places. The man whois about to go fishing must be continent 
for at least twenty-four hours previous. The man who is going to another 
island (that is, outside the reef which encloses the Yap group) must not 
cohabit with his wife or anyone else for a month before he leaves, during 
his absence, or for a month after his return. Violation of this custom is 
supposed to bring disease and death. 

Recently three kings of Yap were taken on a visit to Japan. It was 
assumed that, in common with other tired business men, they might 
unbend their taboos a bit when away from home. But the gay districts 
of Tokyo and Osaka were viewed by the three kings much as they might 
have been examined by a deputation of professors of sociology. ‘They 
were of academic interest only. Not that the stay-at-home queens could 
get any satisfaction out of the abstention of their spouses, for it was due 
not to love of home and family but to fear of the god Kan. Fear is the 
dominating force in the conduct of the Kanaka native. ; 

Similar fortitude was displayed by ten of the loveliest Yap girls who 
were taken to Tokyo to dance at a ‘Tropical Countries Exhibition. ‘They 
attracted many admirers who were astonished to be rebuffed by what 
seemed to them a most flimsy excuse. “‘ Taboo !” Eight of the girls were 
married. Although they doubtless would not have been true to their hus- 
bands at home they were true to them in Tokyo. Such is the erratic 
force of taboo. seat 

From these examples it will be seen that the Yap native is not totally 
dissolute and unbridled. He is capable of self-control. He has his morality 
—but it goes off at queer tangents, some good, some decidedly harmful 
to the race. Pregnancy is the particular object of anxious superstition, 
because the pregnant woman is the potential saviour of the race. Not 
only she is hedged about with rules and rites, but her husband also. 

A neighbouring chief refused our offer of some choice bananas. 4 

‘“T cannot eat them,” he said. ‘‘ My wife is going to have a child. 
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‘Will what you eat affect your wife ? ” 

“ Of course. That is old wisdom among the Kanakas.” 

I asked what foods were forbidden to an expectant father. 

“He must eat little of anything. Nothing to make unhappy stomach. 
And no bananas. No tortoise. No coconuts that have fallen from the tree. 
And if he, or wife, eats fish of many colours, very bad ! Baby will be spotted, 
many colours.” 

If the child is still-born, it is the man’s fault. He has somehow broken 
the routine prescribed for him. He is severely censured, perhaps before 
the council—for Yap cannot afford to lose babies. If the mother dies, 
her ghost is expected to continue caring for the child. One evening in 
a Kanaka home I saw a woman take up a crying child, whose mother had 
died at its birth, and place it in the window. Everyone stopped talking and 
gazed intently at the baby. Presently its sobs died down, then ceased. 

** She has come !”’ said one. 

“Listen |!” said another. “‘ You hear? ”’ 

I listened and heard nothing but the sounds any infant achieves between 
its wet lips. 

“Its mother is feeding it,” they said. 

But, fortunately, this firm belief does not prevent supplementing the 
ghostly diet with coconut milk. 

There is no prostitution among the Kanakas of Yap. They are scan- 
dalised by the practice in the Japanese community. They say, rightly, that 
such things should be matters of free will, not compulsion. Of gift, not 
purchase. But one suspects that the real reason why there is no com- 
pulsion in the Kanaka community is because there is too much free will. 
No purchase is necessary where gifts are so liberal. 

Another reason for the disappearance of prostitutes—for they did have 
them in old times—is that there is more food per person than formerly. 
‘Therefore women need not sell themselves in order to live. The advantage 
of being a shrinking race on an island that does not shrink is that each 
generation has more land per capita than the generation that preceded 
it. When the population was double its present size it more nearly exhausted 
the resources of Yap. 

Then the mogol system flourished. The local elders did not regard 
their All-Men-House of the Falu type as complete until it was graced by 
three or four ‘‘ mogol ” or “ mespil.”” These were unmarried girls, who 
could not be drawn from the local village since, in that case, they would 
be the sisters or daughters of the men whom they entertained. A deputation 
of the elders made a tour of distant villages—and any chief was expected 
to feel highly honoured if the visitors said, ‘‘ We should be pleased to 
have your daughter in our Falu.”” The Kanakas contend that it was 
nothing like prostitution, but the outsider may be pardoned for not 
perceiving much difference. 

The girl chosen had no choice. She was expected to go for the sake of 
her village. She was bought, or rather leased, for from one to four years. 
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Stone money and shell money were paid to her village. She was presented 
with jewels, perfume and yellow powder for the adornment of her body. 
She was féted by her village, transported in state by war canoe, and 
féted again when she arrived at her destination. Some girl, longer in the 
peceorions taught her to sing and dance. She was expected to be the 
ife of every party, to act as a sort of cheer leader when the villagers were 
engaged in any public work, to take the lead in festivals. In this sense 
she resembled the geisha rather than the prostitute. However, she was 
owned by the village as a whole, not privately controlled as is the geisha. 

There is another difference from either the geisha or prostitute. The 
mogol was supposed to have a certain measure of magic power, a glint 
of divinity. Thus there was something in the custom reminiscent of the 
worship of Mylitta at Babylon. She and her sister-mogol were priestesses 
of the All-Men-House. They could not supersede the machamach or 
high priest but they were his chief assistants. 

They must not dig in the taro fields or do any other manual labour. 
Their food was provided by the men, who vied with each other in bringing 
the choicest of titbits. 

Except for the nightly ordeal, the position of the mogol was one of 
honour and ease. It was the teaching of the village elders that experience 
in the All-Men-House was the best possible discipline in preparation 
for marriage. The fact that she had been popular with many men was 
held to her credit rather than otherwise. However, many survived only as 
broken-down old hags. It was this fact that gave pause to a family 
when the honour was offered to their daughter. And when population 
pressure decreased and the food supply increased, the institution of 
the mogol fell into disuse. ; 

The future of Yap morality is in doubt. Yap is now under Japanese 
mandate. There are as yet only a few Japanese on the island but their 
number is due to increase rapidly under Japan’s colonisation plan. Will 
contact with foreign ways bring in “ civilised ’’ prostitution, an institution 
far more sordid than the old mogol system ? Or will the school and the 
hospital succeed in tightening up the principles of family morality ? 

Most influence will probably be exerted by the increase of wants. 
As the natives begin to want gramophones, bicycles, and all the allurements 
of modern civilisation, including a college education, the financing of 
the new generation will pass from the hands of Nature to the hands of 
man, and man will become grave, responsible and respectable. The 
process will be quickened by the full use of the means of subsistence by 
an increased population. The family has been found, even by Russia, 
to be the unit best adapted to face the requirements of grim necessity. 
This island has never had to face grim necessity, but 1t must soon. Econo- 


mics will convert the sinners of Yap. 
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ART HE ADNVERS AL 


or 
THE NEED FOR A REVOLUTION IN THINKING 


By ROBERT HERRING 


HE most natural and necessary thing in the world is having a 
hard time in the New World which all right-minded people 
are building. Art, which is bread, is seen by these well-met 
reformers as some kind of fancy-cake. Which their social con- 
science prevents them from eating, or making or selling until it is stale. 

The Victorians enjoyed the pun, but it is their descendants who live it. 
Having seen that art is unpopular, they decide art is not of the people. 
Not that that helps them. But one would like to. For it must be, and it 
clearly is, desconcerting, to Strike out on a Path of One’s Own, .and 
find it blocked always by Art. Finding it a cul-de-sac, an obstacle, they 
get back on it by saying it is an escape—and double back themselves, to 
widen a side-track. It should be re-discovered, since that is a more popular 
way of knowing than remembering, that art is neither a cul-de-sac nor 
even the way out, but a goal that is reached and passed and may be said 
to exist consciously only at that one moment, when the reaching and 
going-on coincide for an instant. 

These and the subsequent, by no means original, remarks, were sug- 
gested, even impelled, by the perusal of Revolution in Writing* and 
Documentary Film}. It should be unnecessary to state that I am not 
“attacking ’’ Cecil Day Lewis or Paul Rotha. They are both men with 
whose work I find myself in active sympathy. Other books might have 
produced the same result—in choosing these, I hope it will be realised 
that I prefer to discuss them, rather than dismiss them in silent disagree- 
ment. 

Day Lewis, in his Hogarth Press pamphlet, is worried about 
Art, and Rotha hasn’t much good to say for it. I take the liberty of con- 
sidering this unfortunate, not so much because of their own views as for 
the outlook they represent. “To be on one’s guard against a decadent 
movement is not to deny the individual value of its artists,” and though 
that last is now a word open to suspicion, it can be replaced by more 
popular ones, such as teacher, priest, or even artisan. We are interested, 
informed and stimulated by Day Lewis and Rotha. But my stimulation 
sends me in another direction, because I think theirs is towards reaction. 
Excellent, of course, that Day Lewis observes in his first page, ‘“ Let 
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us at the start get it out of our heads that life and letters are two separate 
worlds, that literature is something dead like the moon, visible only 
because of the sun’s rays, a kind of vanity glass for life.” But one feels he is 
talking more to convince himself than others. Who, worth listening to him, 
would now think that of literature ? It is not a hobby or a pastime, neither 
the Ego’s embroidery nor a blank cheque to our Censor. What it is, let 
others suggest ; right now, I am merely enumerating some of the several 
misleading ideas in circulation about it and much else. 

Continuing, Day Lewis makes his first prophecy ; “ literature of the 
future will become more concerned with the relation between masses 
and less with the relations between individuals.” This is a familiar cry, 
mistaking the external for the real. It surely cannot be meant that the 
relationship between masses is so different from those between individuals? 
There is always a good and a bad mass, workers and capitalists, progressives 
and peasants, rats and children in Hamlin. These do not differ, in subject 
or sympathies, from good and bad people. The Good Fairy and the 
Bad Demon were never individuals. They were manifestations, not of 
persons but of the good and bad in people. Just as are the hand- 
some engineer and the crapulous capitalist, the Red Soldier and the 
Green Knight. By substituting many for one, we are not necessarily 
getting any further. Substituting the surface emotions and thought- 
processes of masses for those of the individual is as if, on finding one 
toy soldier broken, we bought a dozen more, so as always to have some. 
But active salvation lies, not in numbers, but in finding out how to prevent 
breakage, and I submit that the individual, no less than his anxiety- 
emphasis, the mass, has rarely been more than superficially synthetised. 

It therefore does not seem to me necessary to uphold the corollary 
of this position— that literature “ will moralise more.” Admitted that it 
is a possibility that must be faced. It must also be fought. Moralising is 
only one part of literature, in which it is moralising done well. Literature 
can do so many things well, if people would try it and not apply the term 
to the type of writing they dislike or disapprove of. _ 

There follow, in this revolution, a series of surprising statements which 
might be thought to be about Wells. “ He is not much concerned with 
ethics,” ‘‘ he regards science as the only saviour of mankind ; religion 
as the one serious opponent of science and art as something almost always 
harmless and beneficent, that never dares to make any attack on the 
realms of reality.” But the reference is to Freud. “It doesn’t sound 
as if he’d be very pleased by my putting literature forward as an ally 
of psycho-analysis ”’ says Day Lewis. But why, we wonder, what causes 
him so to confuse the issue and, by misinterpretation, put himself in 
another camp from that of the man he is most anxious to serve ? Not only 
the Greeks had a word for it ! “ I’ll risk an even bolder conjecture. Freud 
and his followers” (the date is 1936, not 1920) ?. have offered man a 
revolutionary idea of his own soul.” Now, you’re telling—who(m) ? 
And if it is illuminating that revolution is felt to be bold, a further clue 
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is given by the thought that analysis throws “ a brilliant and often humili- 
ating light on our motives.” The reason for this strange half-way con- 
clusion, which fails to see that analysis actually removes any sense of our 
wish for humiliation, is that “ literature is trying to decide which master 
to serve—the revolutionary mass-movement or the liberalism of Freud.” 
I am commenting, at what may seem undue length, on these references 
to psycho-analysis because they show a striking absence of realisation 
that practical communism is based on Freud’s work, which is an inter- 
pretation of tribal instincts in the individual. It is, I think, the sense 
of guilt behind this failure which explains the fear of art so evident in 
modern manifestos. 

Listen, for a change, to Paul Rotha. ‘‘ The practice of the arts has 
become a matter of personal activity detached from all social life, admirably 
suiting the cultural ideals set up by bourgeois aestheticism.” As for the 
artists, they “‘ fled to ivory castles of lofty idealism, coming forth only to 
solve the consciences of big business men by creating useless monstrosities 
from the profits of early industrial enterprise.” That you may say puts 
Victorianism in its place, in a nutshell. But all ages are included, for 
“* as civilisation developed,” we read, artists have tended to satisfy “‘ only 
personal ambitions under the publicity blurb that they are seeking some 
mystical goal which they describe in high-falutin’ theory.” It is all to 
the good to replace dilettantism by social consciousness, but to speak in 
this overstrained way of artists only serves to suggest that the author is 
against them because he is a bit baffled by what they stand for. Rotha 
talks of art “ departing from its original function of providing objects 
useful to the community at large.” In the full flood of his theory, he 
doesn’t pause to think that that function is now performed by machinery 
or that artists might be free to produce objects useful to the spirit as well 
as useful to the body. He doesn’t pause very much, for he states “ all true 
artists create their most significant work by seeking inspiration in the 
common life of the people,” without thinking, or perhaps ever having 
heard, that a number of “ true artists ’’ don’t have to ‘“‘ seek ”’ inspiration 
at all. Their problem is, what to do with all they’ve got. This view of 
inspiration as an injection for flagging energy explains why only so much 
is produced that is bad art. Rotha doesn’t make this distinction. He sees bad 
art, rather more than most people, and he theorises about all art from 
that, and gets carried away. 

The result is that he overstates his case so that I can imagine people 
drawing the conclusion that he likes documentary film because it isn’t 
art at all. That isn’t true, but Rotha is nearer to it than he imagines. 
The bolts he shoots are aimed chiefly at the “ aesthetes,” the swooning 
super-sensitive drones. He doesn’t realise that the fact he hits his mark 
shows how far away he is from touching Art, since they are the camp- 
followers very far in the rear. But it is significant that, having knocked 
down his artists, he sets up documentary film in their place. 

He sets it up very well. Documentaries are a recent growth but they 
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are sufficiently established to be this country’s most useful contribution 
to the cinema, and this is due to the plodding devotion of several young 
men who have turned their backs on the cramping conditions of commer- 
cial cinema, as well as on the high salaries offered in return for bondage 
of spirit. They have had to find their backing—and it is to the credit of 
industry and the State that they have been able to find it. The trade has 
not helped, but even this has proved of profit, for “ there was a film 
audience of millions growing up outside the theatres, large enough and 
receptive enough to secure the existence of a more considered and public 
spirited use of cinema.’’ There was “ the potential audience of school 
children and students,” “ this: huge non-theatrical field of portable 
standard and sub-standard projectors,” and there are the “ working 
people of every description who have quietly permitted the exhibitor to 
look after his own queues and set out to do something for themselves 
about the kind of films they wanted to see.” 

This has provided a means and a market for documentary films ; material 
there already was. Rotha is at his best in describing every aspect of the 
movement. He knows the men in it, he is a director himself ; he has practice 
to set against theory, and theory with which to formulate practice. Docu- 
mentary Film is a book for everyone who has the leas interest in cinema 
in particular and modern problems in general. But they will see, more 
clearly than Rotha, that documentary is only one branch of the cinema. 
It is true that in film story-telling has been the chief aim of producers. 
It is also true of literature, and the reason is that story-telling and story- 
listening are fundamental needs of mankind. To insist that an instrument 
of expression be used also for other subjects need not involve an attack on 
story-films ; only on the badness with which they have been done. Rotha 
forgets also, or is unwilling to remember, that cinema is not more confined 
to one subject than is writing. In dismissing “ the mythical art of the 
film,” he makes the mistake of regarding cinema as a form of expression, 
instead of as a form of publishing for every kind of expression. This 
weakens his argument. It leads him to observe that “ the documentary 
method may well be described as the birth of creative cinema,” to over- 
load it with the declaration that “it involves everything in life that has 
emotional and intellectual value.” and to find cause for gratitude in the 
fact that he sees in it “a realisation of a fragment of life.’’ The trouble is, 
it is so often just that and no more. A little more imagination would have 
saved Rotha from weakening his case with overstatements which a new 
though necessary branch of the cinema cannot yet support. 

And with the need for imagination we return to writers and what they 
are to do about it. Day Lewis, like Rotha, is worried about the people. 
It seems to me that so many of us aren’t, as we think, sympathetic to the 
people, but self-conscious of them. “ The fact that every man, at 
and child in the country can read, and almost all of them want to ey 
gives the writer a potential audience of millions. This should be pune ’ 
reading, oddly enough like writing, needs thinking ; the power to t 
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does not go with the ability to read, nor even the wish to think. It is the 
thinking of reader and writer that produces the breath in the body of 
art. But now, the writer “is bound to realise that many of his readers 
may be less ‘ educated ’ than himself, less capable of intellectual resistance 
to ideas, and consequently—given a sense of responsibility—he must take 
into consideration the moral effect of his writing.’’ Naturally ; but— 
given any sense at all—he is not going to go round putting ideas into 
peoples’ heads for the fun of the thing. Yet need he be “ like a school- 
master, who not only has to instruct and entertain his pupils, but must 
also be conscious that his lightest word may have a quite disproportionate 
effect on their development ? ”’ ; 

Taking him at his word, which is what he asks us to do, one is forced 
to enquire what happens when the writers’ readers are equally educated. 
Do they stop then, or go beyond him? Does the writer turn to the next 
class, and who writes for those who have “ moved up ” ? If they write 
for themselves, they will be writing “‘ mainly for their intellectual peers,”’ 
and that is no longer “‘ done.”” We must write down. Frankly, it seems 
to me all this springs from an unwillingness to face “‘ moving up ”’ one’s 
self. However, “ to have any influence at all, a writer must become known ; 
. . . he must accept all the dangerous implications of limelight.” “‘ He,” 
it is to be noticed, not his work. His work must embody “ an imaginative 
comprehension of the implications of his philosophical background,” 
which is to say he must know what and why he’s writing. And he need 
not despair because “ our attitude, then, towards those poets who declare 
themselves revolutionaries should be one of friendly but severe criticism.”’ 
He must, it is enchanting to know, “ have an unusually sensitive ear for 
words,”’ and if he reads this pamphlet, he must listen again to the creaky 
joltings as that old war-horse is trotted out—that “ language suffers 
from exhaustion.” If it does, it reflects only the thought. But a poet 
happens to be a writer whose special gift it is that the ardour of his thought 
illumines the words. 

Day Lewis agrees that “‘ poetry is more than a refreshment of language. 
It is also a refreshment of the emotional life.’’ Unlike Rotha, he is at home 
with Art ; he does not throw stones at Olympus. But he’s not quite certain 
about it. It has to be justified. So, remembering that the writer is a teacher, 
he makes it an exam. When he passes it, Documentary Film would make 
a suitable prize, for in the Introduction, John Grierson speaks up for the 
artists— 

“The controversialist’s call is to action and to immediate action. The 
artist’s is to consideration. . . . If, in propaganda, he shrinks to the 
writing of revolutionary songs and the composition of political mani- 
festoes, it is not that art and politics have been joined. All that has 
happened is that the artist has become a politician. . . . It may be 
difficult for artists in these times to keep their heads out of politics. 
They may, however, console themselves with the thought that first 
implications are not always the most important.” 
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* Grierson has felt it necessary to say that after reading Rotha’s book. 

Mr. Rotha has, very rightly, analysed the relation of documentary 
to propaganda but it is a limiting conception for a method which must 
inspire art and education alike.’ Again, he says, wisely— 


“ With a wider consideration of the function of art and a full apprecia- 
tion of what the sharing of experience means to our time the forms 
must inevitably be wider. I, for my part, cannot suggest how wide. All 
I know is that the problems and protagonists of this modern life of 
ours cannot be fitted into the old myths. The new material will determine 
its own forms according as we understand it. And we are a long way 
yet from understanding.” 


Those words should be taken to heart, for they are the words of a man 
who knows that revolution, so far from being composed of enthusiasm 
and dissatisfaction, needs two other elements—imagination and intuition 
—for its success, and these are given little attention by some of our revolu- 
tionaries. Grierson suggests also a knowledge that revolution is change, 
and that change is always going on. This we shall never understand while 
we are frightened of art. Some of us are, I maintain, since they are so 
anxious to knock it down or wrap it up; a repetition of the Victorian 
treatment of “ naked ”’ statues. Art, which is naked, has much the same 
effect upon some of our contemporaries. They must either dress it up 
or more “ boldly,”’ declare that it isn’t so bad, that its dangers can be 
avoided if one’s own thoughts can make it the popular colour. 


It is not a new view of art, but it is a sad one. It betrays the desire 
to cheat one’s self of what one wants most. More than that, to be afraid 
of that thing, and of anything one wants most. An uncertainty of one’s 
self, a need to get straight with one’s self . . . which goes ill with 
the desire, which it causes, to straighten the world into which 
one projects one’s own fears. Because of these fears, there is 
a tendency to regard art as the projection of other people’s, to 
see art as a fancy, irrational thing, bearing as much relation to the needs 
of life as fancy-cake to good bread. But art is something that is daily a 
need ; men can’t live by it alone, but let them try to get on without it ! 
If, angerd by the antics of the lesser artists, one thinks art shouldn’t 
exist, it pays to enquire why it does—and to be patient enough to enquire 
deeply enough. For it exists because men want it. It exists because it has 
been made by men in advance of their time, not by those who are catching 
up with it. Evolution may be, as Day Lewis puts it, the steps, with revolu- 
tion as the dance. But art is the fundamental beat which the two are answer- 
ing. Artists, the revolutionaries, come and go ; they do not change. But 
art, which is change, remains. It is always a little ahead, and it is always 
there. If those two facts are the reasons why it alarms those who should be 
our artists, it means that their activities are symptons and not sublimation. 
It robs them of force and directness, leaves them dealing with surface- 
layers (which is where the scum lies) and explains why they have no solution 
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to the problem of what happens when the writer’s readers become as 
educated as himself or when the documentalist has shown one half of the 
world how the other half live. What then? A belated recognition for a 
revolution in thinking. To show is good ; to see is better, and the first sign 
of being clear, as well as far-sighted is to cease taking the wrong turning. To 
make art an adversary only means that to enlist in its service demands a 
devotion its detractors may not have in them to give. We have waited too 
long for the essential revolution which, recognising art to be bread, would 
take the first step towards ending the spiritual starvation which to-day 
at its least dangerous makes ideological indigestion our most boring, 
barbaric and bourgeois complaint. 
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RIMBAUD IN ABYSSINIA 


The Last Years 
By HUMPHREY HARE 


T was in August 1880 that Arthur Rimbaud first arrived in Aden 

and became an employé of the Société Mazeran, Viannay, Bardie 

et Cie., dealing in coffee and other things besides. All through the 

heat of June and July he had wandered from port to port down the 
Red Sea—Jidda, Suakim, Massawa, Hodeida—looking for work and 
finding none. He was not yet twenty-six, but seven years to a month 
had elapsed since he had corrected the proofs of Une Saison En Enfer 
and with that most tempestuous of autobiographies had cast literature 
aside as certainly as if it were an old coat. And not only literature. One 
by one the friends of that poetic adolescence, which he now so. much 
despised, had been discarded. Izambard had gone many years before. 
Verlaine, released from his Mons prison, had hurried to Stuttgart full 
of Sagesse and newly-acquired Catholic fervour, only to be met with ill- 
treatment and sent away, perhaps owing to an attempt to renew a 
relationship of which Rimbaud was tired; his “‘Oh! mon Dieu vous 
m/’avez blessé d’amour ...” was to be consigned to the latrine at 
Roche. The good Delahaye, the oldest friend, the “ cher ami” of the 
earlier letters, had now but one more to receive and that written coldly 
and distantly as between mere acquaintances. 

It is no poet we have to deal with now. The letters Rimbaud wrote 
to his family during these years are those of a business man concerned 
with the investment of his savings and demanding that he be sent books 
on practical subjects—mostly geographical and scientific. Not only was 
he no longer practising his art, for him it no longer existed. But he was 
still the same Rimbaud who in Une Saison En Enfer had written “ Je 
suis mille fois le plus riche . . .”’ The consciousness of intellectual 
superiority was still there and that intolerance of human ways that had 
alienated literary Paris. As late as 1890 he could still write : 

Les gens du Harar ne sont ni plus bétes ni plus canailles que les négres blancs 

des pays dits civilisés ; ce n’est pas du méme ordre, voila tout . 


Indeed Rimbaud remained the egoist to the end, but as the years passed 
with their hardships, ill-health and, above all, their loneliness and bore- 
dom, we find outpourings of self-pity unmarked by the bitterness of an 
earlier period. 

In 1880 he was in Aden earning seven francs a day. However, he 
was fortunate in his employer, M. Bardey, who admired his intelligence 
and saw beyond the cynicism of Rimbaud’s manner. Besides, Rimbaud 
must have been a valuable assistant ; his knowledge of languages, which 
included most of those of Western Europe as well as Arabic, must have 
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been extremely useful in the cosmopolitan business-world of the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. In November of this year he was sent as 
agent to Harrar, an important trade centre for coffee and ivory. He 
crossed to Zeila—Jibuti was not then in existence—and arrived at his 
destination after twenty days on horseback. His salary was now 330 francs 
a month, with two per cent. on profits. 

Rimbaud had been but a few weeks in Harrar, when already the 
ambulatory paranoia, which was probably inherited from his father, 
made him restless and we find him planning an expedition “ dans un 
pays totalement inexploré par les Européens, voyage de six semaines 
pénible et dangereux, mais qui pourrait étre de profit.” This project, 
however, came to nothing and by the end of the year he was back in 
Aden, having been able to send his mother 2,500 francs for investment. 
He now wrote that last letter to Delahaye in which he stated his intention of 
writing a work on the Gallas and Harrar and in which he asked for carto- 
graphical instruments to be sent him, thinking, presumably, that his 
family were incompetent to buy them. This project also came to nothing 
and, having renewed his contract with his firm, he returned to Harrar 
early in 1883. 

Owing to the war between Egypt and Abyssinia, Rimbaud found on his 
return that trade was almost at a standstill and so, encouraged by M. 
Bardey from Aden, he began to make expeditions into the interior. He 
was the first European to go from Harrar to Bubassa. Pleased by the 
success of this expedition, he determined to make another. This time 
he went down the Errer river to the Webi Shibeli and then, striking 
south-east, penetrated into the Ogaden, which was then completely 
unexplored—Hagenmacher had tried in vain to enter it in 1875. Rim- 
baud’s assistant, however, a Greek named Sottiro, apparently penetrated 
even further into the country—reaching Galladura—and was captured 
by the inhabitants, only to be released on the representations of a power- 
ful chief with whom Rimbaud was on good terms. The expedition was 
successful in more than exploration, for the caravan returned laden 
with hides and ivory. On December roth, 1883, Rimbaud wrote an 
account of this journey—an account remarkable for its dryness—for 
the Société de Géographie, who received no reply from him when they 
wrote thanking him and asking for particulars of himself, his published 
works and his photograph. 

In spite of these bursts of activity there were long months to be spent 
in Harrar. As early as May 1883 he, who but a short while before had 
been so aloof, so intolerant of his fellows, could write : 


La solitude est une mauvaise chose, ici-bas ; et je regrette de ne pas étre marié; 
et de n’avoir une famille 4 moi. Mais 4 présent, je suis condamné 4 errer, attaché 
a une entreprise lointaine, et tous les jours je perds le goat pour le climat et les 
maniéres de vivre, et méme la langue de l’Europe. 

Hélas ! 4 quoi servent ces allées et venues, et ces fatigues, et ces aventures 
chez des races étrangéres et ces langues dont on se remplit la mémoire, et ces 
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peines sans nom, —si je ne dois pas un jour, aprés quelques années, pouvoir me 
reposer dans un endroit qui me plaise 4 peu prés, et trouver une famille, et avoir 
au moins un fils que je passe le reste de ma vie A élever A mon idée, A orner de 


Pinstruction la plus compléte qu’on puisse atteindre 4 cette époque et que je 
voie devenir un ingénieur renommé, un homme puissant et riche par la science. 


This pathetic letter is the most important psychological document we 
have after Une Saison En Enfer and is worth quoting at length. It shows 
the change that had taken place in Rimbaud more clearly than could 
anything else. Every word reveals the loneliness from which he suffered. 
He is no longer the self-sufficient rebel, the despiser of society and its 
institutions. And his son is to become rich through the sciences ! It is 
no poet speaking here. 

In the early months of 1884, however, the war made business so bad 
that the Aden firm was forced to go into liquidation and the Harrar 
agency was discontinued. Rimbaud was recalled and returned to Aden 
out of employment. In June M. Bardey took over the business 
and asked Rimbaud to come back to him. In the meantime Rimbaud 
was living with an Abyssinian woman whom, probably, he had brought 
back from Harrar with him. We know very little of her and this little 
depends mostly upon the failing memory of Francoise Grisard, who was 
M. Bardey’s servant and gave her sewing lessons. Rimbaud was apparent- 
ly kind to her and at one time thought of having her educated at the 
local mission. She is reported to have worn European clothes, to have 
enjoyed smoking cigarettes and to have been able to speak but very little 
French. 

Now followed eighteen months of boredom spent in office work. We 
find him writing in December, 1884, this outburst against the English 
who were spoiling trade : 

Les Anglais, avec leur absurde politique . . . Leur Gordon est un idiot, leur 

Wolsley un Ane, et toutes leurs entreprises une suite insensée d’absurdités et 

de déprédations .. . 


But this pungency is outweighed by the general tenor of the letters of 
this time. In January, 1885, he wrote: “. . . les années se passent, je 
méne une existence stupide.’’ Again in April, “‘ On méne ici l’existence 
la plus atroce du monde.” And in September a terrible description of 
Aden ended with the words: ‘Il faut étre bien victime de la fatalité 
pour s’employer dans des enfers pareils |’ Finally, under the date of the 
22nd October, 1885, we read : 
J’ai quitté mon emploi d’Aden aprés une violente discussion avec ces ignobles 
pignoufs qui prétendaient m’abrutir 4 perpétuité . . . je les ai envoyés au diable 
. . et leur commerce et leur affreuse maison et leur sale ville. 


By December Rimbaud was at Tajura in French Somaliland full of 
a new and, he hoped, profitable scheme. He had gone into partnership 
with a French adventurer named Labatut and had invested his little 
capital in some thousands of Remingtons which he had ordered from 
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Europe and intended to carry to Menelik at Ankober. His preparations, 
however, were to drag on for a year. He had difficulty in obtaining camels, 
the natives whom he engaged deserted and he found the Danakils, through 
whose country he had to pass, extremely difficult to deal with as they 
were at that time unfriendly to all Europeans, owing to England’s efforts 
to abolish the slave trade across the Red Sea. Labatut fell ill and 
returned to France to die of cancer and Soleillet, the explorer, who 
knew the route and was to have joined the caravan, died suddenly in 
Aden. Rimbaud had to undertake the enterprise alone. In December, 
1886 the caravan at last set out and, after more than six weeks of marching, 
arrived at Ankober on 6th February, 1887, to find that Menelik was 
not there. But the explorer Jules Borelli, whose journal contains so 
flattering an account of Rimbaud at this time, arrived from Antotto with 
news. Menelik, who at the end of January had taken Harrar and in whose 
hands were now the whole of the eastern mountains and Gallas territories, 
had set up his court in Antotto, which later was to become Addis Ababa. 
Rimbaud went on to Antotto and stayed there till 1st May. 

In the letter Rimbaud wrote to the Bosphore Egyptien, which ap- 
peared in two parts on the 25th and 27th August, 1887, recording the 
information both political and geographical which he had gathered 
during this expedition, we find the following : 


Ayant promptement réglé mes comptes avec Ménélik, je lui demandai un bon 
de paiement au Harrar, désireux que j’étais de faire la route nouvelle ouverte par 
le roi a travers les Itous, route jusqu’alors inexplorée, et ot j’avais vainement 
tenté de m’avancer du temps de l’occupation égyptienne du Harrar. A cette 
occasion, M. Jules Borelli demanda au rois la permission de faire un voyage dans 
cette direction, et j’eus ainsi l’honneur de voyager en compagnie de notre aimable 
et fin compatriote, de qui je fis parvenir ensuite 4 Aden les travaux géodésiques, 
enti¢rement inédits, sur cette question. 


It was thus that Rimbaud and Borelli opened up what was to be the main 
route into the interior of Abyssinia, the route which was later to be 
followed by the railway. In fact, the scientific results of the expedition 
were altogether more valuable than Rimbaud’s private profits. He had 
assumed the obligations of his dead partner, Labatut, and having handed 
over his Remingtons, was faced with a mass of fake creditors, Menelik 
at their head. He complained that by this means he was robbed of three 
thousand thalars, though he succeeded in extracting a bill on the Ras 
Makonnen, who was then Menelik’s governor of Harrar. 

He arrived at Harrar on 21st May, but tired with his constant 
marching and disgusted with the horror and filth of Makonnen’s military 
occupation of the town, made his way to the coast and took ship, intending 
to spend a few weeks of recuperation in Cairo. From there he wrote 
another of those unhappy letters to his family, similar to that of May, 
1883. He was suffering from what he called rheumatism, from dysentery 
and his hair had turned grey. He was tired of the wandering life he was 
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leading but found it impossible to return to Europe, the climate in 
winter would kill him and, besides, he had no position to return to: 
Je dois donc passer le reste de mes jours a errer sous les fatigues et les privations, 

avec l’unique perspective de mourir A la peine . . . 

By October he was back in Aden, full of new schemes but with- 
out immediate employment. Through his mother he was able to interest 
Fagot, a deputy from the Ardennes, in a plan for unloading eight 
thousand Remingtons and other materials for war at Obock. These were 
to be delivered to Menelik. But Félix Faure, who was at that time Minister 
of Marine, fearing international complications, refused, after some 
wavering, to give his permission. In December Rimbaud wrote to his 
mother saying that he had sent articles on his journeys in Abyssinia to 
the Société de Géographie, Le Temps and the Courier des Ardennes. Except 
for the first, which the Société published, the others have been lost. 

During these years of hardship, toil and small reward, he was in his 
absence becoming a literary figure in Paris. Three years before, in 1884, 
Verlaine had published Les Poétes Maudits in which he quoted some of 
Rimbaud’s best poems, notably Bateau Ivre. During 1886, Les Illumi- 
nations had appeared under that title, given them by Verlaine, and also 
Une Saison En Enfer. Finally, in the same year, Les Illuminations appear- 
ed in volume form with an introduction by Verlaine which was nicely 
calculated to arouse the curiosity of Parisian literary circles. “ Il a mainte- 


nant dans les trente-deux ans,’’ Verlaine wrote: ‘‘ et voyage en Asie ou 
il s’occupe de travaux d’art . . . On l’a dit mort plusieurs fois; nous 
ignorons ce détail . . .”’ Rimbaud was becoming a legend. 


Rimbaud himself, however, did not learn of his literary reputation till 
the end of 1887, when in reply to a letter to the Temps in which he offered 
his services as war-correspondant in the Italo-Abyssinian campaign, he 
heard from Paul Bourde, colonial editor and former school-friend, of 
his steady rise to fame as a poet and even how a new school had come 
into existence which was founding its whole literary system on his sonnet 
Voyelles. But Rimbaud was not interested. His youthful verses were 
‘‘ absurdes, dégoutants.’’ What he now required was a respectable and 
lucrative position, but even the Société de Géographie would give him no 
commission. He was forced, therefore, to return to Harrar as agent for 
César Tian, an Aden business man. “‘ Je me trouve réinstallé ici pour 
longtemps,” he wrote from Harrar on May 15th, 1888, and there he was 
to remain till March, 1891. He was bored, lonely, and was not making 
much money. From time to time, however, travellers would pass through 
Harrar—Borelli, Count Teleki and the Italian, Brichetti. Borelli leaves us 
the picture of a trader who was respected by the natives for his ability and 
honesty and who had, besides, the gift of dealing happily with them. 
It is reported, moreover, that his perfect knowledge of the dialects was 
due to the harem he kept of women drawn from all the local tribes. 

In February, 1891 he wrote asking for “un bas pour varices pour 
une jambe.”” The stocking must be long enough to cover the knee, “ car 
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il y a une varice au-dessus du jarret.” This was the beginning of the end. 
His right knee became swollen and, since resting it seemed to do no 
good, he rode out one day on horseback and the horse, running away, 
dashed the knee against a tree. The joint became so swollen that at last 
he decided to leave Harrar for Aden, where he could get medical attention. 
He was carried in a litter by native porters from Harrar to Zeila. His 
knee continued to swell and of this journey he wrote on 30th April from 
Aden, ‘“ Inutile de vous dire quelles souffrances j’ai subie en route ! 
Je n’ai jamais pu faire un pas hors de ma civiére . . .”” The English 
doctor at Aden could do nothing for him and sent him on to Marseilles 
where he arrived on 22nd May. His leg had swollen enormously “ et 
ressemble 4 une grosse citrouille,”” he wrote from the Hépital de la Con- 
ception. 

He did not write again till 17th June. In the meantime, his leg had been 
amputated. 

. . . Ne vous laissez jamais amputer (he wrote). Faites-vous charcuter, déchirer, 
mettre en piéces ; mais ne souffrez pas qu’on vous ampute . . . Plutét souffrir 
un an comme un damné que d’étre amputé ! 


By the end of July, he was at Roche. He was now no longer even 
able to move about on the crutches, which at first he had so much de- 
spised. An intolerable pain had developed in his right shoulder and 
soon the right arm was paralysed. Soon, too, he was even unable to go 
out for drives as the jolting of the carriage caused him much agony. But 
Ke had no thought, as yet, of dying and was determined to return to the 

ast. 

On 23rd August, he set out from Roche for Marseilles. His sister 
Isabelle, who has left so tragic an account of this journey in Le Dernier 
Voyage de Rimbaud, accompanied him and remained at his bedside till 
the end. Much of the time during the weeks that followed in the Hépital 
de la Conception Rimbaud was in delirium but, during a lucid interval, 
Isabelle, that fervent Catholic, had the joy of seeing her brother receive 
me Secret brother, whose Saison En Enfer had been a rejection 
of God. 


Dieu soit mille fois béni! (she wrote to her mother on 28th October). 
J’ai éprouvé dimanche le plus grand bonheur que je puisse avoir eu en ce monde. 
Ce n’est plus un pauvre malheureux réprouvé qui va mourir prés de moi: c’est 
un juste, un saint, un martyr, un élu ! ; 


But Rimbaud still, and to the end, craved for the East, warmth and sun. 
On gth November, he dictated in his delirium an incoherent letter to an 
imaginary shipping company. ‘ Dites-moi,” he wrote, ‘‘ 4 quelle heure je 
dois étre transporte 4 bord.”’ He died at ten o’clock the following morning 
roth November, 1891, at the age of thirty-seven. ; 
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POETRY AND ENGLISH THEATRE 


By MICHAEL SAYERS 
1. The Poets. 


HE most significantly noticeable thing in English theatre during 
the past year has been, of course, the advent of the poets, Mr. T. 
S. Eliot and Mr. W. H. Auden. There is no doubt that the theatre 
needed the poets—it was in a pretty desperate way ; but it is 
equally certain that the poets needed the theatre. They needed the publicity 
of the theatre because, implicitly at any rate, they had come to accept 
a theory of art which involved communication. Also, apparently they had 
come to feel the need to use their art in some way. Mr. Eliot explicitly 
declared that the best possible use for poetry was ‘‘in the theatre.” 
He meant in a poetic theatre : in a theatre in which the Word was supreme. 

Language, however, constitutes merely one of the elements of theatre. 
We don’t want to hear verse from the stage just for the pleasure of hearing 
verse. We can hear verse almost anywhere, in a pub or a drawing-room. 
(Certain suburbs of London, I am told, resound nightly with the voices 
of our younger poets.) If we believe in the necessity for poetry in the 
theatre, it is because, in one way or another, poetry seems to be more 
theatrical than prose—just as a gesture by a dancer is more theatrical 
(more concentrated, more precise) than any commonplace gesticulation. 
Poetry seems to hold the balance, essential to theatre, between realism 
and pure form, between representation and abstraction. 

Not so long ago the theatre was besieged by the painters: Diaghileff 
had loosed them. Further back, Appia caused an irruption of electricians. 
Now Mr. Eliot threatens to unchain the whole Hamsteadian menagerie 
of modern poets! And they are bound to come, blundering in with a 
sense of duty and a folio of verses, insisting upon their rights and their 
inalienable claim to first place in the theatre. 

But the fact remains that a bad play in good verse is only a shade less 
intolerable than a bad play in prose. A poetic theatre zs intrinsically better 
than any other sort of theatre, but obviously a poet does not become 
a great dramatist merely by being a poet. Even when he is a great poet, 
with a natural faculty for drama, like Robert Browning, he has still to 
acquire something more before he can become a playwright. In short, 
he’s got to have a thorough schooling in the technical intricacies of the 
theatre. 

There are two ways in which this schooling may be attained. The 
neophyte may apply himself to the counsel of classic models,* or, better 
still, he may attach himself in any capacity to any working theatre—if 
possible, naturally, to a small, art theatre—and use it as his laboratory. 


* Randell Swingler, for instance, has applied himself to translating and adapting Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt. 
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Textbooks on stagecraft cannot be recommended : almost without ex- 
ception they are at least fifty years out of date, being still mainly 
preoccupied with the obsolete, Ibsenite, problematical, three-act drama. 

Few poets, I am afraid, will ever care to submit themselves to the 
discipline which the art of theatre requires. Not that the poets are indolent ; 
but theatre, the most public and democratic of the arts, demands a pre- 
cision and assurance of utterance, and at the same time a clarity and 
directness of thought, which will never be easily achieved ; and, moreover, 
which is useless unless accompanied by an equal power and concision of 
dramatic action. The poet who aspires to theatre has not only to be able to 
write popular poetry of the highest kind : he has also to master the tech- 
nique of drama, the choice and arrangement of a fable suitable for the 
stage. 

I think that the poets see in theatre a hope for poetry, rather than for 
the drama. They want to hear their verse spoken aloud under the most 
favourable conditions : hypnotic, theatrical conditions. They don’t want 
to write plays at all, in fact ; they simply want an excuse to write better 
poetry which will be more outspoken than any they have written hitherto. 

It may be argued, in this connexion, that the poets as a class are not 
less educable in technical matters than the hacks of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
If the hacks can master dramaturgy, why not the poets ? Why not, indeed ! 
Only, I am not speaking of Shaftesbury Avenue dramaturgy : I am speaking 
of the art of theatre. Shaftesbury Avenue has no more to do with the art 
of theatre than chocolate-box lids have to do with the art of painting. 

Yet the poets have some reason to be superior and to talk of “‘ saving 
the theatre’ because it is true that the isolated arts, such as poetry, 
music, painting, have progressed more rapidly than the synthetic theatre. 
Each of the isolated arts has surpassed itself and returned to reconsider 
its particular material. But theatre is still practised by the Puccinis and 
the Tennysons and the Wattses. Those of us who demand for theatre 
the same freedom that Paul Klee has had with pigments, Stravinsky 
and Schoenberg with sound, Joyce and Pound with language, must 
bees the poets, though we cannot yet be content with what they 

ring. 


2. The Audience. 


The poets who were attracted to the theatre, I have said, implicitly 
accepted a theory of art which assumed the necessity for communication. 
The only difficulty was to know precisely with whom to communicate. 
True, if a dramatist has anything urgent to say he’ll go ahead and say 
it without bothering whether the public is going to like it or not ; and if 
he hasn’t anything pressing to be said, the difficulty doesn’t arise. 

Nevertheless, I think it is worth reflecting upon the fact that Mr. 
Eliot’s play about Christian martyrdom was first produced in the Chapter 
House of a Cathedral ; while Mr. Auden’s musical Morality about the 
triumph of the Marxists with nice Oxford accents and in nice flannel 
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bags was first presented to a small group of Marxists most of whom had 
nice Oxford accents and nice flannel bags. 


Both these dramatists admitted, to some extent, the problem of the 
Audience. The problem arising, that is to say, from the lack of an Audience, 
from the lack of anything in the nature of a homogeneous public with 
some common cultural, social and, so to speak, spiritual values. And 
both Mr. Eliot and Mr. Auden were forced to evade the problem, and 
to appeal to their own groups in terms that only their own groups could 
readily accept. A Christian play for the Christians and a Marxist play for 
the Marxists. 

We could exaggerate this problem. On the other hand, it does exist. 
It has the effect of immuring whatever serious poetic drama we have 
within the confines of group-faith, group-ideology, group-wit, group- 
snobbery and group-complacence. It leaves the theatre at large unaffected. 
Shaftesbury Avenue remains unstormed. 


3. The Plays. 


But once we have the plays the rest will follow. The Audience is rarely 
aware of what the dramatist is meaning : it is more interested in what 
his stage-characters are doing. The trouble with our poetic plays is that 
they are frequently boring, not to the intellect, but to the eye. “ Few 
things,” as Serlio says, “ may be contemplated with greater pleasure to 
the eye or more rest to the spirit than the unfolding to our view of a 
stage setting . . .”’ I wish the poets would remember that the theatre 
belongs as much to Inigo Jones as to Ben Jonson, and as much to Stanis- 
lavsky as to Tchekov. Words make books, not plays. 

Take, for example, The Dog Beneath the Skin, in the printed version. 
First of all, it is too complete : there is too much to read. Then, secondly, 
the Choruses, splendid though they are, are not really assimilated into the 
action. Long passages are quite disconnected. At best they bear the same 
relation to the drama as the Intervals or as Shaw’s discursive stage- 
directions. The Choruses, that is to say, are not dramatised. 


Murder in the Cathedral, a much less lively play, makes use of its Chorus 
more dramatically. Here the Chorus is implicated in the action, as in 
Greek theatre : it is, so to speak, the most sensitive point of the action 
at which the drama seems to become conscious of itself, and prescient, 
foreboding. But, formally, Murder in the Cathedral goes all to pieces in 
the second part ; and much of the verse is too obscure (or tricky) to be 
easily spoken on the stage. . 

And on these two plays we are compelled to base whatever expectation 
we may have of an impending theatrical renaissance in this country. 
I confess I am not sanguine. Either the poets must learn more about the 
nature of theatre ; or theatre must do without the poets. 
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For the truth of the matter is, that English theatre doesn’t need re- 
forming in its language alone. It needs reforming in its scenery, its lighting, 
its costumes, acting, architecture, economics and criticism. It needs, 
in short, reforming altogether. 
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By PAUL VALERY 
(Translated by the Author and Sylvia Beach) 


OOKS have the same enemies as man: fire, the damp, beasts, 
the weather and their own contents. 


Stark naked thoughts and emotions are as weak as stark naked 


men. 
Therefore, they must be clothed. 


Thought is of both sexes ; is self-fecundating and brings forth. 


Preamble 
The existence of poetry may essentially be denied, which might nearly 
be a temptation to our pride—in this point it resembles God himself. 
We may be deaf to it, blind to Him—the consequences are imperceptible. 
But when a thing can be denied by everyone, and when we demand 
that that thing exist, it becomes the centre and potent symbol of our 
““ raison d’étre.”’ 


A poem must be an intellectual feast. It cannot be anything else. 

A feast: a game, though solemn, regulated, significant; the image 
of that which ordinarily one is not, of the state in which efforts are 
rhythms, ransomed. 

To accomplish and represent something in a state of utmost purity 
and perfection is to celebrate that something. 

Here we have the faculty of language, and zts inverse phenomenon, the 
comprehension, the identity of things that it separates. It is stripped 
of its miseries, its weaknesses, its humdrum. All the possibility of 


language is organised. 
When the feast is over, nothing must remain. Ashes, trampled garlands. 


With the poet : 
The ear speaks, 


The mouth listens : ; 
It is the intelligence, the vigilance, that brings forth and dreams : 


It is sleep that sees clearly ; 
It is the image and the fantasma that look, 
It is the lack and the lacuna that create. 


Most men have such a vague idea of poetry, that this very vagueness 
of the idea is to them a definition of poetry. 
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Is the effort to represent, or to restore, by means of articulate language, 
those things or that thing, which cries, tears, caresses, kisses, sighs, try 
obscurely to express, and which objects in whatever they possess of life 
or of supposed design seem to try to express. 

This thing cannot be defined otherwise. It is of the nature of the 
energy that we expend in replying to that which is . . . 


Thought must be hidden in verse like the nutritive virtue in a fruit. 
A fruit is a nourishment, but it only appears to be a delight. We perceive 
only a pleasure, but we receive a substance. An enchantment veils the 
imperceptible nourishment that it contains. 


The subject of a poem is as alien to it and as important as his name 
is to a man. 


Some, even poets, and good poets, see in poetry a “de luxe,” an 
arbitrary occupation, a special industry that may exist or not, may flourish 
or perish. One could do away with the makers of perfumes, liqueurs, etc. 

Others see in it the phenomenon of a very essential property and 
activity, profoundly related to the situation of the intimate being between 
knowledge, duration, hidden disturbances and facts, the memory, dreams, 
etc. 


Poetry is a survival. 

Poetry, in a period of language simplification, of the alteration of 
forms, of insensitiveness in regard to them, of specialisation—is a thing 
that has been preserved. 1 mean to say that one would not be inventing 
poetry to-day. Nor for that matter any sort of rite. 


Lyricism is the development of an exclamation. 


Lyricism is the kind of poetry, that supposes the voice in action— 
the voice directly issued from, or provoked by—the things that one sees 
or that one feels to be present. 


It so happens that the mind demands poetry, or that which follows 
poetry, of some hidden spring or divinity. 

But the ear demands such a sound, while the mind demands such and 
such a word of which the sound does not conform to the ear’s desire. 


For a long, long time, the human voice was the core and condition of 
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literature. The presence of the voice explains the first literature, whence 
the classic took on its form and that admirable temperament. 'The whole 
human body is present under the voice, supporting it, a condition of the 
idea’s equilibrium. . 

A day came when we knew how to read, with the eyes without spelling 
out the words, without hearing, and literature was quite altered by this. 

Evolution from the articulate to the lightly touched upon—from the 
rythmic and linked together to the instantaneous—from that which an 
audience accepts and exacts to that which is accepted and brought away 
by a rapid, eager eye on a page. 


VOICE—POETRY 


The qualities that can be stated by a human voice are the same that 
should be studied and given in poetry. 

And the “magnetism” of the voice must be transposed into the 
mysterious and hyper-true alliance of ideas or of words. 

The continuity of a beautiful sound is essential. 


The idea of Inspiration contains the following ; that which costs nothing 
ts that which ts of the greatest value. 

That which ts of the greatest value must cost nothing. 

And also: to take the most pride in that for which one is the least 
responsible. 


How shameful to write without knowing the meaning of language, of 
the word, of metaphor, of the change of ideas, of tone; without a con- 
ception of how a work may be constructed to endure, nor what the con- 
ditions of its fate ; scarcely the why, and not at all the wherefore ! Blush 


for being the Pythia... 


RHETORIC 


Ancient rhetoric regarded as ornaments and artifices those figures 
and those relations that the successive refinements of poetry have finally 
made known as essential to its object: and one day the progress of 
analysis will reveal them as the effects of profound properties, or of that 
which might be named : formal sensibility. 


Two kinds of verse: given verse and calculated verse. 

Calculated verse is that which presents itself necessarily in the form 
of problems to be resolved—the primary conditions of these being, first, 
given verse, and next, rhyme, syntax and the sense already involved in 


these data. 
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We are always, even in prose, led and impelled to write something 
that we did not wish to write, and we do so at the bidding of that which 


we have wished to write. 


Verse. The vague idea, the intention, the innumerably imaged impulse 
breaking upon the regular forms, upon the invincible defences of con- 
ventional prosody, engenders new things and unexpected figures. The 
consequences of this shock of the will and the sentiment against the 
insensibility of conventions are sometimes astonishing. 


Rhyme has one great success ; it infuriates simple people who naively 
believe that there is something under the heavens more important than 
a convention. They have the naive belief that some thought may be 
more profound, more lasting—than any convention whatsoever . . . 

Here we have one, and not the least, of the enjoyments of rhyme, nor 
for this is the ear less sweetly caressed. 


The abuse, the multiplying of images produces in the mind’s eye a 
disorder incompatible with tone. In the bewilderment everything becomes 
equal to everything else. 


To construct a poem containing only poetry is impossible. 
If a piece contains only poetry, it is not constructed ; it is not a poem. 


Fantasy, if it is fortified and lasts a little while, forges for itself organs, 
principles, laws, forms, etc., the means of prolonging itself and self 
assurance. [he improvisation is concerted, the impromptu organised, 
for nothing can remain nothing, be affirmed or go beyond the instant 
without that being produced which is needed to add up the instants. 


_A certain confusion of the memory produces a word that is not the 
right one, but which becomes at once the best. This word is the beginning 
of a school, the confusion becomes a system, superstition, etc. 


When the finishing of a work—the judgment that pronounces it 
finished, is only subordinate to the condition that it pleases one—it is 
never finished. ‘There is an essential instability of the judgment which 
compares the first state with the final state, the novissimum and the 
ultimum. 'The standard of comparison is inconstant. 
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A successful thing is a transformation of a failure. 
Therefore a failure is a failure only through abandonment. 


With the Author. Variations. 


A poem is never finished—it is always by accident that it is ended, that 
is to say, given to the public. 

It is lassitude, the demand of the publisher—the growth of another 
poem. 

But never does the actual state of the word (if the author is not a fool) 
prove that it could not grow, change, be looked on as a first approxima- 
tion, or the origin of a—new research. 

As I myself conceive it, the same subject and almost the same words 
could be taken up indefinitely and occupy a whole life. 


“* Perfection ”’ is work. 


If one pictured to oneself all the research that is implied in the creation 
or the adoption of a form, one would never be so stupid as to oppose it 
to the background. 


One is led to Form by the anxiety to impose the least possible share of 
effort on the reader—and even to leave oneself with the least possible 
sense of uncertainty and of the arbitrary. 

A bad form is a form that we feel the need of changing and that we 
ourselves change ; that form is good which we repeat and imitate without 


bettering. o 
Form is essentially bound up with repetztion. 


The idolatry of the new is therefore contrary to a care given to form. 


If you always have taste, then you have never ventured very far into 


yourself. Aue 
If you have none, then you have ventured in without profit. 


All the parts of a work must “ go.” 


The parts of a work must be connected with each other by more than 
‘one thread. 
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In short pieces, the effect of the most slender detail is of the same 
order as the grandeur of the whole effect. 


Prose is writing of which the aim can be expressed by other writing. 


(To be continued) 
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MOEA RAG 
Autobiography 


I 


APPROACH you who are transparent glass and I write 
[= arrogant poems upon you with sharp diamonds, 
and you are tattooed with strange cabals and diamonds 
and mysteries, and when you walk against the night, 
proudly, like a lie, my poems glitter across you in the sky. 


And you are worms and I draw near to you 

and mould my poems upon you with dust I bring 

and coloured clays, and you are like a living thing 

and walk about and stare while the foul worms you are 
feed upon my poems and decipher you. 


I pursue. I go towards you who are also green 

and write my green poems upon you without acrostics, with 
spleen. 

I write them with prisms and acids, with strong prisms 

that break you and acids that tear you like tigers 

into blue shredded spiders and fitful yellow spiders. 


I go on to you who are verse and take you in my hands 
and write my subtle poems between the lines of your hands, 
between your wrinkled fears, your white veins, between 
the curled 
horror of your nerves, yes, between your legs, and all 
the world 
sees you phoenixed from a proem to a high exalted poem— 


So on my passage I give you all form who were worms. 

I make you visible, who were glass. I converge the storms 

of the sun on your alloy. I make you poetry 

who were glass worms green and verse. In my careening 
hearse 

I go towards you and across. I penetrate you and traverse. 


2. 


Sometimes my poems are concealed in the shells of turtles 
gravely crawling away through the tall dark grass. 
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And my feathered poems are hidden in brassy eagles’ wings 
when they soar back to the crags and the purples. 

At evening, I have given out my poems to apes and peacocks 
slipping down the trees to their distant jungles. 

I have seen my poems go down the scarred horizons 

in the beaks of peacocks, in the grasp of apes. 


I have seen my poems vanish in the tall dark grass. 

I have seen them rise to the crags and the purples. 

And later they will be traced back to the eagles, back to 
the apes and peacocks. 

They will be found, later, in the carapaces of turtles. 


3. 


I have mingled with the white lead trees of your landscapes, 

climbed the white lead trees of them, tasted their terebinth 
blossoms. 

I have stolen apples at the altars of their future fields. 

I have fed on the biscuits among their approaching ruins. 

And I have slept in the prehistory of tall white deities 

pregnant with temples—in the sheer white light of the 
colonnades 

I have seen the birthstones of temples, I have been present 
at the pangs of statues. 


I have swarmed with the féted ripolin 
of musicians and harlequins caught in the acts, 
been of that precipitate light itself that I have seen 
turn the electric fruit of blazing chandeliers 
to sweetish lemons hanging in tinkled leaves. 
I have heard the green attar of silence drip 
from green guitars, and I have listened to the rigid wrath 
of diamonded angels at angles with pasted fire : 


In my careening hearse, I have entered and traversed 
your lapidary landscapes and your luminous places, 
Picasso luminaire, Chirico statuaire. 


4. 


I have even lived in the pages of living books, 

twined about the pica and the ruby print. 

I have even been of the thick ink and the ragged paper 
in my search. I have wormed among the leaves, 

the glue and the thread, searching for the hidden word 
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the author concealed. But the weak pink eyes of bookworms 
were not meant to come upon the pearly word. 
The pearly word eludes the lewdish eyes of bookworms. 


But if the worm would turn, if he would turn in his turn 

to Re the pearly word, let him first-turn the tables of the 
aws. 

Let him grow teeth in his jaws. Let him grow claws. 

Let him grow wings. Because. 


Bs 

You were made out of the cloth of holes, lacunae, voids, 

out of the warp and woof of missing air, out of the metal, 

the oxygen, the curves, the electricities displacing air. 

You were made out of strange words like hair and tooth, 

out of common words like bones and flesh, out of despair. 

You see put together with sticky things such as blood and 
seed. 

You were made dark as my thoughts, made to rhyme with 
crime, 

with counterfeit and double. You were begotten in dark rooms, 

dark mirrors, secret places, dooms. You were born in fevers, 

in angers, in tombs, cut from the fabric of solitude, 

of nuance and mood. You were. carved out of something green 
and blue, 

you to whom I write my poems, for whom they are : 


Together we make a ghost, a subject for conversations 
we cut across and garble and make terse. 


6. 


My poems are perfect because they are flawless. _ 

They never begin in April. They never end in dahlias, 

nor abba-acca-ded-effs, nor abracadabras. 

But when they begin they startle, and when they stop they mend. 


Even now they are apexes and eyries, hornbones and 

stately patterns—and in the museum of future thought 

they shall be tagged and indexed and catalogued and taught 
as pieces of the one piece that passeth understanding, 

that surviveth the wars of understanding. 


or 
For I cast my shadow before me as I go, 
for I precede the rising sun, 
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and only those who come after me shall see me, 
only those who come after me shall hear my song. 
Across my riddles and my sole enigmas 

I thread my solitary way. No one ever sees me 
among the rooted roses and the hyacinths. 

No one ever detects me now among the labyrinths 
of my proud poems and my amazing operas— 

and yet I am the whole dramatis personae, 

the five acts and the ringing climaxes. 

And though I am but the shadow of my future self, 
I am also the whole coming world in my future self. 


8. 


A turtle leaves and then it arrives. An eagle flies 
to its destination. An ape, a peacock descend 
and die and disappear in their deliberate year— 
But I vanish before I appear. I end 

before I begin. I am buried before I arise. 


Every day of my life, every day of my pointed death, 

I write my birth certificate, I sign my epitaph. 

I write with stone, I sign with light. I telegraph 

the worm. The worm is the sculptor, the firm form 

is my form. The rattle is the snake, the apple of my breath. 


Resurrected in no zodiac, held to no universe, 

I shall rise alone, neither a myth nor a stone, 

fullblown, in a place of gutturals and nuance and mood, 
lonely with purple—and oh, far from those pilgrims, 
far from that earthly brood 

now hot upon this body, this ego, this careening hearse. 


RICHARD THOMA 
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Poem 


SPECIALLY when I take pen in hand 
| Eee watch the white chaos of paper 

And rivers, contours, grow more complex and 
Finer than spider’s navel-spinning, 
Especially as the world grows under 
My fingers, its limit always known, 
This page’s edge, but growing ; then I brood 
Upon mountains throwing off into easy valleys 
The condensations from the sky 
Of my imagination, upon the white ridges 
Like a serpent’s wrinkled back, upon the snow 
Reserved but still proud, dazzling all climbers 
With remote beauty : and upon the lakes 
Where birds rest and call and make 
Their inspired and rhythmic flights. I look down 
Upon a powerful veined land, upon 
Flesh where the power is drawn up, gathered 
Under the skin, knotted in knolls 
And curling muscles of the hills. I see evening 
And morning visit. I see the abrupt silence 
Of the moon. I see movement and waiting. 
I am the creator. My power is here. 
I look upon no landscape but my own being. 


RANDALL SWINGLER 
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Latter-Day Oracles 


4. Noise. 


To your own voice thin as a shred of paper uncurling, 
Your laughter empty and brittle as an eggshell : 
Your thoughts thrown back in your teeth by the 
cynical wind. 


L fe to me and you will not need to listen 


You will not hear the diffidence of breath, 

The importunacy of blood, denying death, 

The pulse’s halt and start, 

The morse code of the heart, 

Or your two hands whispering together, unquiet as air- 
stirred leaves. 


Listen to me and you will not need to listen. 

I am your rampart against silence, time, 

And all the gods with empty arms, and eyes 
Cold as mirrors, cold and white with questions. 


God's Epitaph on Man 


| | E had some greatness, but a seed of terror 


Corrupted him ; fear made him cruel, mean ; 
So I revoked an all-but-glorious error, 
Wiped off a little dust, and left Earth clean. 


A. S. J. TESSIMOND 
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January Poem 


That smirrs and blurs the lens 
Of life. I know its unkind 
Grip at corners ; its hand 
Cherishing the tendons 
Teaching the nerves to bend. 


[: by this January wind 


Knowing not its touch 

On heather and sphagnum, 
Not having felt its reach 
Making the veins itch, 

I did not hear it come 
And the blood unlatch. 


I know I am of the town 

More especially in January 
When the acid wind is blown 
Against my thighs, I know pain 
Seeing the ancient granary 
Empty—the Pheenix flown. 


RUTHVEN TODD 
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The Man-Moth* 


Here, above, 
Cracks in the buildings are filled with battered moonlight. 
The whole shadow of Man is only as big as his hat. 
It lies at his feet like a circle for a doll to stand on, 
And he makes an inverted pin, the point magnetized to the moon. 
He does not see the moon ;_ he observes only her vast properties, 
Feeling the queer light on his hands, neither warm nor cold, 
Of a temperature impossible to record in thermometers. 


But when the Man-Moth 
Pays his rare, although occasional, visits to the surface, 
The moon looks rather different to him. He emerges 
From an opening under the edge of one of the sidewalks 
And nervously begins to scale the faces of buildings. 
He thinks the moon is a small hole at the top of the sky, 
Proving the sky quite useless for protection. 
He trembles, but must investigate as high as he can climb. 


Up the facades, 
His shadow dragging like a photographer’s cloth behind him, 
He climbs fearfully, thinking that this time he will manage 
To push his small head through that round clean openin 
And be forced through, as from a tube, in black scrolls on the light. 
(Man, standing below him, has no such illusions.) 
But what the Man-Moth fears most he must do, although 
He fails, of course, and falls back scared but quite unhurt. 


Then he returns 
To the pale subways of cement he calls his home. He flits, 
He flutters, and cannot get aboard the silent trains 
Fast enough to suit him. The doors close swiftly. 
The Man-Moth always seats himself facing the wrong way 
And the train starts at once at its full, terrible speed, 
Without a shift in gears or a gradation of any sort. 
He cannot tell the rate at which he travels backwards. 


Each night he must 
Be carried through artificial tunnels and dream recurrent dreams. 
Just as the ties recur beneath his train, these underlie 
His rushing brain. He does not dare look out the window 


* Newspaper misprint for ‘‘ mammoth.” 
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For the third rail, the unbroken draught of poison, 
Runs there beside him. He regards it as disease 

He has inherited susceptibility to. He has to keep 
His hands in pockets, as others must wear mufflers. 


If you catch him, 
Hold up a flashlight to his eye. It’s all dark pupil, 
An entire night itself, whose haired horizon tightens 
As he stares back, and closes up the eye. Then from the lids 
One tear, his only possession, like the bee’s sting, slips. 
Slyly he palms it, and if you’re not paying attention 
He'll swallow it. However, if you watch, he’ll hand it over, 
Cool as from underground springs and pure enough to drink. 


ELIZABETH BISHOP 
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MANCHESTER 


(Continued) 
By BRYHER 


Vv 


HEODORA had changed her dress and unpacked another, 
smaller handbag. She was waiting by the lifts, a little im- 
patiently, although by the clock in the hall it was only five 
minutes past four. Ernest realised as he stepped out, that he 
had forgotten to ask the plumber about her basin. “ Oh, there you are. 
I thought you were never coming. And,” she looked over her shoulder 
significantly, “‘ this is no place to wait alone.” 

Three elderly women sat in the lounge; one had both hands in her 
lap, gripping a worn leather bag. Both the others knitted. There. were 
also two bell-boys. None of them appeared dangerous. “ I am so sorry 
but the plumber came about my taps. Did he come to your room as well ? 
I couldn’t get a word out of him.” 

‘“‘ Fortunately, yes. It was most awkward. I was just changing. But 
I left him to deal with them for I cannot face going dirty to bed. I think 
it was all right, the chamber-maid was about.”’ 

The lift doors swung wide again and a party came out with rugs and 
suitcases. Above the reception desk there was a poster with Cordelia’s 
head on it, and the announcement of the play. “‘ Shall we go and have 
tea,’ Ernest suggested, ‘or do you want to wait for your friend’s 
arrival?” 

““No, she may not come on the 4.20, and anyhow, she will want to 
unpack. But we must be careful where we sit down.” 

“Why ? Does the roof leak as well as the taps ? Oh, I see what you 
mean. She might miss us, but we could leave word at the desk.”’ 

“It’s not that. It’s the Sun-Roof Lounge. I dare not risk a breath on 
my reputation,” she giggled, ‘‘ even with you as escort. I cannot afford 
to be compromised, not just now. Don’t you realise it is the worst place 
in the north of England? And isn’t that the trouble with the provinces, 
they are so crude.” 

The hall was a Sahara. Potted palms towered to the glass roof and 
wicker chairs suggested tea-hour on a liner. Vistas between great arches 
ended in different cities, in the small tables of a French café divided by 
an iron barrier (like cages in a Zoo) from an English moor and a fantastic 
landscape of linoleum. It was exactly like the floor of an immense studio, 
with an impression of tree ferns for the foreground and a gay red and 
cornflower news-paper kiosk at the corner. ‘‘ Choose where you would 
like to sit,” Ernest said, ‘‘ I am lost in this maze. All I can do is to stare.” 
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They advanced cautiously, in single file. An old lady, asleep over her 
teapot, had left her stick immediately in the path between two columns. 
They had carefully to step over it. Three small boys disputed about a 
choice of iced cakes. There were many tables, most of them empty. 
An elderly gentleman looked up for a moment, bit slowly into a muffin 
and vanished again behind his evening paper. ‘‘ Shall we sit here,” 
Theodora enquired, sliding into an arm chair, “‘ everyone is so old it 
must be respectable.” 

Ernest was so astonished that he could hardly find the words to order 
tea. It was definitely not Victorian, for it seemed to ante-date railways. 
There ought to have been parrots, he felt, swinging on bars. “ I know,” 
it came to him suddenly, “it’s a setting for Captain Marryat. How slow 
progress really is.” 

“What are you talking about ?’’ Even Theodora looked awed as she 
slid her powder-box back into her bag. ‘‘ What connection is there 
between sea stories and this vast barn ? ” 

““ How dumb we are!” Far off, a reef, cream tiles merged into orna- 
mental foliage. “‘ We suffer incredible hardships to see Albanians come 
to market in white kilts, we write books about Balkan head-dresses, and 
we don’t know that the eighteenth century is living cheerfully,’ he 
became lyrical, “at the very doors of England. If only there were a 
sailor with a pigtail. And a polished hat. Or a merchant with a chest of 
tea. We ought to bring visitors, and make them pay huge fees and speak 
in whispers, so that the atmosphere could be carefully kept. And sell 
souvenirs at that kiosk, soot in a glass jar for example, or a green plasticine 
model of the palms.” 

“It’s just the north,” Theo suggested, mournfully. 

“ But I love it. I am most serious. It is one of the wonders of the 
world.”’ Looking up, he was worried that he could see no parrots. He 
could almost persuade himself that turquoise feathers or a green ruff, 
flashed between the branches. But it was hallucination; there were no 
caws from opposite palms, only music (was it an orchestra or a loud 
speaker) came from behind the fronds. 

Theodora started pouring out the tea, she looked rather anxiously at 
her watch. ‘“‘ I should have taken the play away from them at the first 
rehearsal,” she said, decisively biting a muffin, “‘in the world of art 
it does not do to make one’s self cheap. And that is where . . . Penelope!” 
she jumped to her feet, almost overturning the table, “‘ my dear, I am 
glad to see you.” The two figures met in a wrestle of bags, embroideries 

furs. : } 
een sank into a chair. Introduced, Ernest felt himself being 
eyed suspiciously. Would he look more, or less, like a spy, he wondered, 
if he made some excuse to leave. “‘ You are a friend then, of Cordelia, 
he heard Penelope saying coldly. ‘‘ Yes, but I am not supposed to be 
here. I was strictly forbidden to come before Thursday. Only I had 
promised Theodora to travel up with her and I supposed, till I saw 
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the hotel,” he looked at the branches and the tables, “‘ that I could hide.” 

They all laughed. “It zs a peculiar place,” Penelope said, “ but I 
believe it is all right, provided that we avoid the Sun-Roof Lounge. Have 
you heard that as well, Mr. North?” 

Ernest confessed to an ignorance of Manchester. “ Perhaps just the 
word sun here seems a little shocking,”’ he suggested, “‘ do you suppose 
it is a bathing pool with lamps ? ” 

The old lady behind them gave a slight snore. “‘ You must be dying 
for a cup of tea. And what is the news,’’ Theodora leaned forward 
tragically, “‘ of the play?’ She dropped her voice on the word play, 
so that it sounded as if she were discussing a new and contraband drug. 
““My dear, I have not heard a word, since they ordered me out of 
rehearsals. When I have got over this appalling trip, was it very draughty 
on your train, I shall go and find out.” 

**T wonder you put up with it, I really do. Why didn’t you withdraw 
at once and give the piece to another manager ? ” 

“Oh, they all cling together. It might have meant a whole year’s 
delay.” 

“ Would that have mattered ?”’ Theodora clasped her hands, she 
contrived to look exactly like an illustration for one of her serials, a 
tense moment, to use her own vocabulary. 

“Yes, I think it would. I don’t really care what happens to the play. 
If I thought they would improve it, I would let them alter it gladly, 
though I doubt if even the producer has read the script straight through, 
but I need the money from a success.” 

“* Pe-nel-o-pe ! ”’ Actually Theodora’s mind was in complete agreement, 
but she was genuinely hurt to hear an author say outright that any work 
was written for dollars. 

“It’s all very well for you, Theo, you have a steady job. But this play 
business is such tricky stuff and I need hard cash, in my hands or at the 
bank, at this moment.” 

“But you are the least extravagant of people. What have you done 
now ? Surely you have not bought another house ? ” 

“No, only another field. I wanted a kitchen garden.” 

“You must try our mulch,” Ernest almost shouted, forgetting both 
Manchester and Cordelia, in his excitement. “ It is simply splendid for 
lettuces.” 

Re YOUrWhAth toni 

He put the sample, from which he was never parted, on the table. 
“‘ It comes in bales ; you roll it along the beds in spring, like a strip of 
linoleum. It stops weeds from growing, and conserves the heat in the 
soil. You can use either the slit method or the wedge, for seedlings.”’ 

Penelope seemed doubtful, “‘ doesn’t it blow away ? ” 

“ Of course not, you nail it down.” 

Theo giggled, ‘‘ have you ever tried hammering a nail into loose soil ? ” 

““ T assure you that that is the procedure at the experimental stations,” 
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Ernest said stiffly, he was privately a little unsure himself of exactly 
how it worked, “but,” remembering the manual of salesmanship, he 
tried to smile brightly, ‘“‘ you could try stones, although,” he fell back 
upon his booklet of helpful hints, “‘ it is not the professional method.” 

‘* But what does the paper do?” 

“You get your vegetables at least ten days sooner, and in much 
greater quantity. It was invented originally for pineapples, and was so 
successful that it is being used now for everything, from strawberries to 
peas. 

“But it must be very expensive, and we should need so much,” 
Penelope turned mournfully to her tea. ‘“ Perhaps, if to-morrow is 
successful, we could try some. Do you know Cordelia well, what does 
she say about the play ? ” 

““T don’t know.” Ernest was truthful. “‘ The bargain has always been 
that I never mention her work. Otherwise, why should she want to see 
me? I am change to her, funny as it sounds, adventure. She said if I 
came up for the first night, that she would never forgive me. I tremble 
to think of what would happen, if she saw me here now.” 

““ Yes,” Penelope meditated a scene, “‘ I can imagine. They turned me 
out of rehearsals.” | 

“* Only because you were lax with them at the start.”” Theodora snapped 
her handbag shut, with a gesture that proclaimed that no interference 
would be tolerated. 

“‘ Well, if I am ever to try that black paper, Mr. North,’’ Penelope 
said hastily, finishing her tea, “‘ I had better go across to the theatre and 
find out the news.” 

“ Can’t we dine together,” Ernest suggested, hopeful of a new adherent 
to the mulch. The old sleeping lady stirred, opened her eyes drowsily, 
and shut them again. He noticed that her knitting had slipped behind 
the chair. Children tramped out, covered with crumbs. “ The question 
is, where to meet ?””’ Theodora set her beret slightly more to one side, 
‘““One has to be so careful in this hotel, particularly as I am invited to 
lunch at the Post Office to-morrow,” she added mysteriously, ‘‘ and after- 
wards to interview some women on a welfare scheme.” He caught 
Penelope’s eye and they smiled; obviously a new serial was being 
planned. ew: 

He left them to argue, wondering if a play were ever worth so much 
torment and pre-anxiety. To hope for success was like planning a picnic 
in England, and trusting that the weather would be fine. He looked round 
again at the almost empty hall ; it was an encampment among palm trees, 
with white tablecloths for tents. Until he had seen a parrot, he could 
not move. How did a parrot fly ? One knew so little about the important 
things. It must be slow, he felt, deliberate and at tree level. He looked 
up, climbing from branch to branch, until he saw panes of sliding glass 
and sun, or was it a searchlight ? His eyes dropped again, to the deserted 
oblong of the room, the man behind his newspaper. He felt his cushion, 
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suspiciously ;—_it was made in the shape of a lifebelt and marked with 
the letters, S.R.L. ‘“‘ Sorry, Theo,” he held it up for her to see, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid, after all our care, this is the Sun-Roof Lounge.” 


VI 


Penelope waited at the lift door, pacing up and down. “ I have been 
to the theatre,” she wailed, ‘“‘ and I can find out nothing. Only that the 
last act has been changed.” 

“ But it is inexcusable,’ Theodora clutched the fur at her shoulder, 
“you ought to cancel your contract with them at once.” 

“If only I knew what they had done to it. I’ve often wondered why 
they think they improve things, mauling them about; it was a whole, 
a unit, when I gave it to them. I dare not think what it is like now.’ 

‘“‘T know,” Ernest was trying to be helpful. ‘‘ Often when I was a 
child and had to see plays,” (he realised too late that this was hardly 
tactful), “‘ there used to be a mysterious process called tightening up. 
But if one saw the play a second time and had a good memory, there was 
at most, a phrase or two altered.”’ 

“You will feel better when you have had dinner,” Theo suggested, 
looking at the doors that opened from the circle of the hall ; each entrance 
was differently named, and had prices to match its title. “ I don‘t want 
to be seen,”’ Penelope was suddenly firm, ‘‘ now I don’t want them to 
know that I am here.”’ 

“Rubbish, you must eat, and it is too early for anyone to be about.” 
Theodora ignored possible rehearsals. She had quite recovered from 
her temporary astonishment and refused to concern herself with the 
atmosphere of the hotel. Penelope was obviously nervous. Ernest made 
no pretence ; he was quietly terrified, particularly in the lounge. 

““T can’t face any fuss this evening,” Penelope decided, “‘ let’s go to 
the cheapest place, we shall be less likely there to meet any of the cast,” 
she turned suddenly to enter what appeared to be a station restaurant. 

They found a table at the side of the long room, against a wall that 
was tiled with linoleum. Brackets of light reflected the greasy, polished 
surface of the cream and blue slabs. Timid old ladies, always with knitting, 
peeped out from columns ; men, with newspapers in front of them, ate 
hurriedly and opposite, in the middle, families had collected. Waiters 
rushed by with trays, so fast that one expected trains to be announced 
and porters to pick up bags. The whole place jerked as if it were a strip 
of slow-motion film. 

lis the atmosphere of Chicago station with the decoration of a 
pseudo-antique exhibition,” Ernest could not conquer his amazement. 
““T find myself perturbed.” 

‘“ Now why doesn’t Cordelia come down here and learn what human 


nature is like,” Penelope was staring at the frieze, ‘“‘ instead of hiding 
away upstairs ? ”” 
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“ But . . . how could she ?” Was it really imperviousness to emotion ? 
A quick glance at Penelope suggested she had assumed that she must 
not show that we are hurt Britishness, that refused to permit the evening 
to be other than the end of some ordinary excursion. “ They would re- 
cognise her.’’ Something had wrecked Cordelia far too early ;’ she needed 
no experience of crowds. Beyond the terror that was in part her fantasy, 
was the reality of some primal shock. You do not know what it is like, 
Ernest thought, looking at his two companions, to have people shout at 
you and be compelled to remain silent. It was the queer insecurity that 
taught so much, being frightened without its mattering to anyone. 
Penelope would not leave harbour. She clung to the anchor of a safe 
tradition. 

“* Not here and not yet.” Theodora was final. 

“Yes, some waiter would slip the word round.” After all, he wanted 
to shout, this is not a school play for a summer garden. Do you know 
what the end is for Cordelia if she fails to-morrow ? I do. It is death. 
Perhaps not consciously, under all her turmoil she is too proud to attempt 
a silly kind of suicide. Only I know her rather well. Something would 
happen in her, the worst kind of dying. Aloud he suggested, ‘‘ Isn’t to 
keep hidden, her only possible course ? To-morrow night is going to be 
tough.” 

Do you think that there is any chance that she will get too tempera- 
mental to play ? I’ve heard she does that sometimes.” 

“Yes, I do.” Cordelia shook herself into such hurricanes that even 
her rescuers lost themselves. Yet this was normal; if people expected 
her to act, and not be merely a character with a label. The brain was 
tricky. It was probably a question of being adjusted to another wave- 
length. To-morrow night is so uncertain, he was going to say, that any- 
thing may happen, but he saw Penelope’s pretence of stolidness wobble, 
as she crumbled a roll into tiny fragments over her plate, so he added 
hastily, ‘‘ she is more likely to decide that it is better to get the ordeal 
over rather than to postpone it.” 

“The whole trouble with her is,” Penelope fidgetted with crumbs, 
*‘ she does not go in for sport.” 

Ernest froze; he resisted the impulse to say ironically, she has the 
perfect figure for a hockey player. He fixed his eyes on the crochet hook 
of the woman opposite. ‘‘ Do you really think she would act better if 
she spent her days chasing a ball about ?” he asked too quietly. 

‘Well, it must be better to exercise than to lie moping on a sofa,” 
was the cheerful answer. “‘ I admit,”’ Penelope continued more seriously, 
“that she is not really very strong.” ; 

A glass door swung back, showing the palms outside. The architects 
had had a horror of the straight line, frames broke into scrolls or lozenges, 
colours into crescents. To add to the air of fantasy, there were several 
bonnets and one wine-red tippet ; at the next table an old lady leaned 
forward anxiously, a knot of white hair twirling upward in a coil that 
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matched exactly the mouldings on the pillar. Her elderly companion 
appeared deafened by the din of passing trays, for he kept his hand 
behind his ear, while he listened to her questions. 

‘Were you able to get your walk to-day, dear ?”’ 

Yes; yes.” 

“‘T do feel lost if I cannot get any exercise.”’ 

“* What’s that you say ? ” 

“‘'There’s no exercise like walking.” She paused precisely between 
each word. 

YES, yes. 

It was impossible not to overhear the conversation. “Do you think,” 
Theodora suggested, ‘‘ it is a magic formula that they have to repeat 
during meals ?” Now that the old lady leaned back in her chair, they 
could see that she was wearing a coat and skirt of a kind of pink tweed, 
to which she had added a large string of artificial pearls. 

A waiter snatched the soup plates away and served the second course. 
Suppose, Ernest thought, somebody sees me and tells Cordelia that I 
am here. She will think that I have come to spy on her for Penelope. 
And she never listens to explanations. He glanced miserably at the door. 
If he said that he had a cold coming on, Theodora would only dose him 
with aspirin and bring him a hot water bottle. He was trapped. And so 
ridiculously frightened that he could neither make his mind up to sit 
there quietly, nor to leave. 

At that moment, Penelope, in sheer nervousness, upset her plate of 
whitebait. They slid, an empire poster of tiny, silver scales, across the 
table, down folds of the cloth, under the rim of plates. The waiters were 
too rushed even to notice the accident. Ernest grinned, and tried to make 
a harpoon of his fork. If too many slipped to the floor, people would 
begin to fall on them. Penelope smiled back. But Theodora, a lady never 
laughs at an accident, kept up a flow of conversation, her eyes fixed 
brightly on the ceiling. 

“I went down to a charming cottage last weekend.” 

i Yes, dear. I seem to have upset my fish, so careless of me.”’ 

And so apt to happen with whitebait,” Ernest was determined to 
be helpful. 

“And I thought of you, at once, Penelope, it had such intriguing 
See genuine black and white, definitely an inspiration in them- 
selves. 

“They were worm-eaten, Theo, I expect. There’s one over there, 
Mr. North, just under the flower vase,” Ernest recovered a net full 
at one swoop, “ and the windows in those old places never fasten properly. 
They seem to get burned down too, if you put in any comforts.” 

You are so unromantic, darling,” Theodora hastily assured herself 
that her beret correctly missed her ear, “ I simply adore sleeping high 


up in a tiny attic full of lavender and cobwebs, and having the birds 
wake me in the morning.” 
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“ But, Theo, you never do. And lavender doesn’t grow on roofs. 
Please don’t trouble any more,”’ she smiled at Ernest, “ let the waiter 
do it. What a pity there isn’t a cat.” A pattern of greasy lines and patches 
covered the cloth. ‘‘ Oh dear, it’s that entrance in the second act that 
worries me so much. I wonder if they changed it.” 

“It would be much better for you, if you stopped thinking about it.” 

As if one could, Ernest thought, being very careful with his own fish. 
He wished he could think of something consoling to say, to make her 
understand that he knew what she must feel. There was a gulf between 
their worlds and it made him dumb. The essential freedom of the mind 
had been his always. Very uncomfortable, often painful, but with com- 
pensating excitements. It might express itself in art, Cordelia had it, or 
it might revolve, a beautiful and powerful engine, in the head of a farmer, 
or an engineer. He would live probably an even more conventional life 
than Penelope but one day something would happen and they would 
find themselves, because of it, on opposite sides of a wall. He could not 
outline an example, we are different because you believe sport is virtuous 
and I think it is merely stupid, because every action was coloured by its 
circumstance and there could be no rigid rule; yet he wanted to ease 
the moment, knowing too well how often the structure of anticipated 
success crumbled into uneasy disappointment. Yet all he could think of 
to say was, “ does it matter, if you get the money ? ” 

““ No.” Penelope was uncertain, the evening was banging on her nerves 
till her cutlet threatened to follow the whitebait across the table, ‘‘ but 
if they cut the play too much, how can it be other than a failure?” 

“‘ Her bones were green.” The old lady in pink tweed, broke an awk- 
ward pause, with the sudden and surprising statement. Nobody could 
catch the answered mutterings of her companion. 

“‘ Of course she has always been terribly delicate.” She looked at her 
fork mournfully and shook her head. This, thought Ernest, in a frozen 
horror, is probably Cordelia’s audience. ‘‘ But the real trouble is, she 
never lets anyone do anything for her,” the pink shoulders wriggled 
sympathetically. “‘ Why, when she was in bed last winter, just for a month 
or so, she used to come down herself in the middle of the night to change 
the water in the flower vases.” 

‘When people are made that way, well, they are like that, and there 
is nothing to be done about it.” 

“Do you think,” Theodora whispered, “ that she wears that colour 
tweed to contrast with the fog ? ” ; 

“ At least,” Penelope said, watching their neighbours with a fascinated 
interest, ‘‘ nobody from the theatre is here.”’ And safety, with the end of 
dinner, would soon be his, Ernest reflected, refusing pudding. He felt 
something touch his arm and looked up to see that it was the swinging fur 
of a girl who had stopped at their table, “‘ oh, Miss Bush, how are you ? 
We have missed you at rehearsals.” itil? 

Penelope’s prudence was mastered by her curiosity. “ Do you happen 
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” 


to know if they changed that entrance. . . 

‘“‘'The one in the second act ? ” 

“Yes.” She was being almost too indifferent. _ 

“Well, you know, they have re-arranged the script a little during the 
week” (the girl balanced, uneasily intent upon keeping on good terms with 
both sides), “ but I think you will find that very little has been altered.” 
She shook back the cascade of frills from her white sleeve, to look at her 
watch. ‘I must fly, but I do want to give you my best wishes for to- 
morrow night, Miss Bush, it is such a privilege . . .”’ (she can’t dare, 
Ernest thought, to clasp her hands) “‘ to be acting in your play.” Her 
fingers came together as her voice dropped. 

“Thank you, thank you,” Penelope was not unduly taken in by the 
homage ; ail of them, a little shattered, watched the girl walk hurriedly 
out into the palm court. 

‘“‘'The worst has happened.” Penelope leaned forward, her elbows on 
the table. ‘‘ They have shifted the entrance, I knew it, and it wrecks 
the play.” 

“My dear child,’’' Theodora decided to be competent, “‘ you have had 
a long journey and a worrying time. Come right upstairs to bed and 
relax eer 

‘““T don’t want to relax, I want to go to the pictures.” 

““T’ve got such a thrilling novel I can lend you and you can curl up 
and be ever so comfortable.” 

“You don’t suppose I could sleep? ”’ The noise and the confusion 
must be intolerable, Ernest thought ;_ he paid the bill hurriedly so that 
they could leave. 

“How would you like,” Theodora continued patiently, “ to go for a 
little walk ? It will be too dark to see the shops.” 

“We must get a paper,” Penelope dropped her bag under the table 
as she got up. She grabbed at it fiercely and a waiter had to sweep a 
tray of coffee cups over their heads, to avoid upsetting it. ‘‘ If only there 
is ane! Mouse on, I can bear the evening.”’ Majestically, she led them 
to the door. 


VII 


A fine drizzling rain spotted Hope Tiptaft’s shoulders as she came 
out from lunch. The road sloped into a rainbow of red and metallic green, 
partly from the petrol mixed with mud, and partly from the lights. Yet 
she walked slowly, much as she feared getting wet, for she dreaded the 
afternoon in the office, alone, without an atom of work. 

People said knit, but wool cost money and her wrists were so rheumatic. 
The needle clicking irritated her, it reminded her of Ada. And really 
she could buy a coat just as cheaply in the stores, and it would be far 
better made. She stopped to look at a shop window from sheer habit. 
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“ Bit of a worry for you, the boss being up in Manchester.” Why 
couldn’t Laura Marshall keep her tongue quiet in her head ? Spiteful, 
suggestive sentences like that were very different from a pleasant word 
of gossip exchanged during lunch-hour over a cup of coffee. Then Laura 
had not even waited for her at midday. She had gone off without a word, 
probably with that young clerk who asked so many questions. It had 
quite spoiled Hope’s own meal. She had sat with her eyes on the door, 
instead of looking at her food. Fortunately the waitress had had a pleasant 
chat with her, they had not been very busy, and she had lingered as 
long as she had dared, almost a full hour. 

She needed a bit of cheerful conversation badly. Ada was getting more 
morose than ever. She had even hinted to Hope that there were lodgers 
who would pay her twenty-five shillings for the room. But Hope had 
been firm, “no, Ada, employment these days is too uncertain. When I 
have paid my arrears,” (she still owed her two pounds), ‘“‘ I am going to 
save.”’ And suddenly the repressed longing of the awful previous months 
had broken cautiousness down, “‘ I saw a nice room quite near my work, 
the other day, for fifteen shillings, and I should save another two shillings 
a week, you know, on fares.” Ada had been silent and now they hardly 
spoke to one another and, to save light, went to bed immediately after 
supper. 

With a hot water bottle and her old down quilt Hope was soon warm, 
and as comfortable as she had ever known herself to be. But her thoughts, 
in the dark, bothered her so much. She was alone so during the day. 
Mr. North came in, but he rarely stayed for more than half an hour. 
“‘ This is my clearing house,” he used to say, but she did not understand 
what he meant by it. She could only wonder half the night, listening in 
her mind, to footsteps coming up the stairs to give her suddenly her 
dismissal. 

She couldn’t blame Mr. North if he did, because he had warned her 
that the position would be temporary. And for the life of her she could 
not think what he was doing with an office at all. Nothing seemed to 
happen there, except the arrival of an occasional messenger boy who 
tramped up the stairs with an enormous packet of papers. Really it was 
amazing, how those delivery boys could bear to go round with such 
filthy hands ; she always kept a pencil handy, for it made her quite sick 
to think of using the stubs dangling by a string from their smudged 
untidy books. Yet North could not be, as Laura hinted, a spy. He was 
not nervous or hunted, but plump and comfortable-looking. The way 
he spoke and the rather strange things he sometimes said, wouldn’t they 
come from living abroad ? People judged too hastily, spoke too quickly. 
They only forgot their speed when it came to trusting Providence, the 
one thing that really mattered. 

A queer cold fear had gone right through her, the day that Mr. North 
had given her his address. People did not go to Manchester for pleasure. 
He is coming back to shut the office. It was a premonition, brakes screeched 
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as the amber lights went on, she knew what was going to happen. And 
nobody can call me superstitious she thought, remembering how the 
girls had laughed or even scolded, because she had had no faith in their 
prophecies or tea leaves. It was odd, for this was a new idea to her, that 
perception should come with all the symptoms, the shivering and the 
wretchedness, of a chill. 

“T don’t really know what I shall do,” she said to herself, as if she 
had read the news in a letter, as if it were final, and not a fixed and tor- 
turing idea. She walked up the street very slowly for the lights had turned 
to green again. She had thought that if everything failed, she could have 
tried domestic work but even that it, appeared, was not for her, a char- 
woman had to have strong arms to scrub, “ why, you wouldn’t last an 
afternoon ”’ they had said, refusing even to take her name down. “‘ You 
ought to dye your hair,”’ another woman had advised, sitting beside her 
at an employment office, but that cost money and it would feel at her age, 
so unseemly. 

There was a raw wind at the corners and her coat seemed to have no 
warmth left in it. It was getting as old as she was and as useless. But 
no, she must not think of anything so foolish. She could do her former 
work as well as ever, if it were there to be done. It was only the weather, 
this was one of her bad days and her chest was getting bad again; it 
was so tiring, pulling herself together. 

And suddenly (never in her life had she done anything so stupid) she 
stepped off the curb almost into a bus. The driver shouted at her and 
she dodged in a kind of leap, right into the arms of a little man waiting, 
under an umbrella, on a refuge. She saw his surprised face, “‘ but madam,” 
he began to say and then they recognised each other, “‘ why, Miss Tiptaft, 
what has happened to you ? You always were so cautious.” 

“Do you know, Mir. Waite,’ he was from the carpets adjoining her 
department, “‘ I never saw that bus. I must be getting absent-minded.” 

Mr. Waite took her arm (poor thing, I wonder if her sight is going) 
and they crossed, quietly this time, to the opposite pavement. “I am 
glad you were near enough to earth to recognise an old friend. It seems 
years ago that the firm shut down! ” 

as I was out four months,”’ she said, for she saw him looking at her 
coat, I’m working at the moment but we never know for how long, 
do we?” she smiled brightly, trying to make the sentence sound less 
ominous. 

““ Dear me, that’s bad. I’m sorry to hear it.” He blinked, holding his 
umbrella over her, while she danced backward a step or two and fidgetted 
with her bag, in just the way he remembered. 

They hesitated, wanting to talk, but the crowd bumped into them. 
It began to rain more heavily. ‘“‘I came up to see a man,” Mr. Waite 
said, “ and he is out till five. I thought I would drop into a cinema for 
an hour. I wonder if you would care to come with me ? ” 

The office, in Hope’s mind, was poisoned with fear. Just to walk up 
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the steps made her feel odd; she stood there with drops from the um- 
brella falling in a little puddle around her, and thought of the anxiety 
ridden hours that ended only in Ada’s wrinkled face, in the dim kitchen 
light. “ What a coincidence, Mr. Waite, things were a bit quiet at the 
office, so I took my lunch-hour late, to do some shopping. I am sure it 
is very kind of you, if you can really spare the time.” 

Hope could hardly believe her invention or her own ears. It showed 
how demoralising unemployment was, never before in her business life 
had she deliberately stolen an afternoon. She had always prided herself 
upon being faithful to her employers, to the exact minute of the exact 
hour, never snatching the moments here or there that the “‘ new genera- 
tion ’’ took without a twinge of conscience. ‘‘ Nothing is the same nowa- 
days,”’ she said as if she were a prophetess, as they turned together briskly 
up the street. She could tell Mr. North about it, of course, when he came 
back. Not that she had gone to the pictures, but just vaguely, “‘ I’m afraid 
the other day that I exceeded my lunch-hour a little, but coming back 
I met an old friend . . .”” he would understand she was sure, if she 
put it to him casually. 

“‘ What depresses me is the way they are pulling down our old land- 
marks.”’ 

“Yes, I always ask, why doesn’t Parliament do something about it ? ” 

“* Well, I don’t know, they do say it’s the taxation.” 

“* Short-sighted policy, I must say. In my opinion that’s what caused 
the ruin of ‘Tubbs and Barrow’s; there is nobody to buy the things, 
any longer.” 

“ Or if they do, there is no room for them in these modern flats. They 
have simply forgotten what a chandelier is like.”’ 

It was hard, he thought, that after a lifetime of experience, instead of 
spacious rooms to decorate, there were ugly little boxes. ‘‘ If they demolish 
many more houses, there won’t be a street left that we can remember. 
They have just pulled down the place where I did my best work. You 
should have seen the shades on the drawing-room reading lamps, pink 
satin that stood up by itself and old ivory lace, you can’t get the materials 
nowadays. And then I matched up every rosebud in the embroidery, 
to the coloured globes of the chandelier. Dark pink shaded to cream that 
took up the tone of the lace. They were worth a small fortune.” And 
what had become of them? He had asked the workmen but of course 
they had not known. Sold, he supposed, in an odd lot or thrown away. 
‘The lady wanted forget-me-not buds but I persuaded her to keep to 
roses. It was a real work of art, if I have to say so myself.” 

‘Tastes have changed so.” Girls dashed by, in caps and mackintoshes, 
accepting rain as casually as sunshine. It was so different from Hope’s 
first days in business, when a long skirt meant sitting a whole day with 
damp, uncomfortable legs. ont 

“« Tt’s these flats.”” Mr. Waite had usually to keep his views to himself, 
for his brother was devoid of artistic sensibility. Twenty flats mean 
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twenty prospective customers he would insist, and the tenants change. 
Much better for business than one house and one family, doing the 
rooms up once in twenty years. But good materials were made to last 
and this demand for change and cheapness meant that first-quality 
materials were no longer manufactured. People were crazy, Mr. Waite 
reflected, and an artist’s life was hell, he could phrase it no other way. 
“You know, I had to take a lamp to a place the other week and there was 
not even a table in the room, only a sort of tin can arrangement, they can 
call it metal if they like, but I shall call it by its proper name, an ash 
bin, and they had it filled with thistles.” 


“ Thistles ! ”” ; 
‘Well, they were long and prickly and without a flower. There must 


be something unhealthy in the minds of people who can have such truck 
about. Something morbid.” 

“T expect it was a cactus.”” One must keep up with the times, Hope 
thought, the world moved normally and whatever the force of gravitation 
might be, people couldn’t be expected to remain completely still. ““ We 
did have them in the flower department the last year and I must say. they 
seemed popular. Not that I cared about them myself. What I like in a 
flower is scent.” 

‘“‘ People simply don’t buy roses any more,” he turned up his collar 
for he was gallantly holding the one umbrella over Miss Tiptaft’s decrepit 
hat. “ It’s this modern craze for speed.” 

“Yes. But you know, Mr. Waite, I have often thought how delightful 
a little car must be. When I was younger than I am now,” she giggled 
and straightened the hat that was continually catching in the umbrella 
spikes, “ I often used to take a bus ride of a Sunday. It seemed to change 
one’s thoughts.” 

“ T think the days when people stayed at home were infinitely happier,” 
there was nothing in the world that Mr. Waite disliked more than change 
or eating in the open air. When Tubbs and Barrow’s had found out the 
best materials, and the best arrangements for different rooms, that deep 
green for the library, for instance, or the nursery baby-blue, what did 
people want to come along for, disturbing orders and workmen, with a 
demand for concealed lighting or new shapes? “ And is your present 
position satisfactory ?”’ he enquired ; cars streamed by so endlessly that 
it seemed impossible for them ever to cross the road. 

“Well, I must say I am fortunate. Though I’ve had rather a bad time 
with my chest lately, still so long as one can get about I suppose one 
ought not to complain. But it seems almost lonely, just the two of us, 
after being a member of such a big family, I might say, for so many 
years. It’s a funny thing, I’ll tell you when I missed it most. The rush 
days before Christmas—and that was something I was positive I would 
never do, not in my whole life.”’ 

It had been nightmare for so many seasons. No, dear, we can’t repeat 
those calendars, I told the lady so last week, the extra hands muddling 
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up the envelopes so you didn’t know where to put your hands on them, 
sorry madam, but I couldn’t get to you before, the heat in the day and 
the bus rides on wet evenings, were now a haze in her mind, that the 
excitement of experience coloured as brightly as a Christmas window. 
She remembered as the traffic was held up, and they dashed across the 
road in the middle of a crowd, that she ought to be back at work. Suppose 
just this very afternoon somebody came in to buy a pamphlet ? But she 
could always say she had popped along to the printer’s, and she forgot 
remorse listening to the sparse news that was all Mr. Waite knew of the 
hundreds scattered that same morning as themselves. They were two 
survivors from a shipwreck, come ashore at different points. The wind 
sweeping along the road added to the illusion that the bright entrance, 
as they stepped inside the cinema, was the warm chelter of a lifeboat. 
It was the wrong time of the afternoon for the place to be crowded ; 
fortunately for Hope they had missed the cartoon and had arrived in 
the middle of the news. 

A football match, the opening of a bridge, and a review of foreign 
troops flashed by, in what had become the news convention. Teams ran 
out on to a field, there was a panorama of the spectators, soldiers saluted, 
a child offered a bunch of flowers. It was hard to know if it were the 
back page of a pictorial newspaper or yesterday’s actual events. It might 
equally well have been a reel repeated from the previous year. 

The lights went up for a moment and a few people walked out. “‘ How 
are you really getting on?’ Mr. Waite enquired. He ought to give her 
his address but suppose she were out of work, how could he help 
her ? He, himself, had lost all chance of a pension. He might spare her 
a shilling or two, that was all. 

‘* Well, it was hard being out those four months. And I had rather a 
nasty turn with my sister Ada. When it’s your own flesh and blood, you 
can’t leave them to strangers, can you? ” Pale blue eyes stared anxiously 
into Mr. Waite’s glasses. “‘ But I was inexperienced with the heart and 
stooped too much. And, would you believe it, not one word of thanks 
did I get. I’ve had my warning. If you don’t look out for your own health, 
nobody is going to do it for you.” She had been up and down with Ada 
all of a night, Hope remembered, but it had never made any difference, 
when the rent day came. ee 

“‘ Fancy that!” Mr. Waite ray his hands and leaned back in his 
chair ; it was a familiar gesture from the days when an inexperienced 
client had rejected tassels on a lampshade. “ It is funny how some people 
take everything, just like that for granted.” A bit like the wife he thought, 
not that he must judge her, always being so ill, but was it necessary for 
him to come downstairs after a busy day and open his paper, before she 
asked him to fetch her workbox from the bedroom ? we 

The cinema darkened again and the title of the main picture was 
projected on to the screen. Some love-story no doubt, but the main 
thing Mr. Waite thought, was that it was dim and comfortable and dry. 
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He liked to watch details in a set and to imagine how Tubbs and Barrow’s 
would have decorated a similar room. For that reason he avoided Westerns 
if he could, or costume pictures. He had no interest in men galloping over 
sandy hills or pikemen guarding a wall. What he liked was a drama, set 
if possible in an expensive flat or in country houses. “ If they have colour, 
he almost said aloud, “I shall stop coming to the pictures.” For it would 
be agony to see a shade done in lavender when it ought to be conifer- 
reen. 

Cordelia, Hope remembered, seeing the names, Cordelia... but 
that must be the star who had called Mr. North up once, on the telephone. 
He had seized the receiver so quickly that she had thought it must be 
a deal, she could see him now, sitting on the window ledge and rubbing 
the back of his head in growing bewilderment. “‘ Yes, Cordelia,” and “ no, 
but I’ll find out,” he had said, pulling at his hair and frowning. ‘‘ Must 
you have a parrot?” he seemed to be speaking to himself, “ dear me, 
they are very dangerous animals.”’ ‘“‘ Hardly an animal, Mr. North,” 
she had ventured to giggle when he had rung off. ‘“ They bite,” 
he had answered a little mournfully, “they are not birds, they 
resemble pterodactyls.” He had looked at his address book. “I 
may be able to get it in time, but I refuse to take the beast down to her.”’ 
He had picked up his overcoat and she had noticed that the sleeve lining 
was half torn out. “If only she wanted a wallaby I know a man who 
breeds them.’’ He had looked rather wistfully over the adjoining roof 
tops. ‘‘ And the letters, Mr. North ? ” for she had seen that he was about 
to rush down the stairs. ‘‘ She wants a parrot, if I am alive I shall be in 
to-morrow morning.” The door had shut with a determined bang. 

Probably, Hope thought, they had wanted a performing one for the 
film. She stared at the screen but there was no sign of even a macaw. 
Only a man, and was it a child ? There was a sweep of hair, moving so 
swiftly that you could not tell if it were fair or dark, and a figure that 
looked as if the people and the room and the fur collar on her coat were 
all too heavy ; rather as if (and Hope was pleased that she had discovered 
this idea) a windflower were caught in a galloping north-east gale. 

It was all so quick, that she began to be too sleepy to follow the story. 
The husband got confused with the lover, both looked alike. People 
spoke of marriage, but there, what had her sister Ada got out of it? 
A husband who had not done a stroke of work up to the day he had 
deserted her. Yet fools wrote to papers about women having jobs at all. 
Well, it had been life at Tubbs and Barrow’s, even if she had no savings 
to show for it now. There had been no spectacle like it, she thought, 
looking at the screen, at the rather bare room, and the figure sitting in 
the corner with bent arms, particularly at Christmas, when the main 
hall was strung with red globes and white crystal balls with immense 
raspberry hearts. Frost and cotton wool had shaken over the furs and 
mackintoshes of the crowd, and there had been a scent of oranges and 
pine wood through swaying primrose bells. No story and no picture 
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could compete with the separate groups, the hands under her, the buyers 
(she had known the exact shade of politeness for each, according to rank) 
or the customers with their peculiarities of speech and dress and choice. 
No, she knew too much, Hope decided, really to get full value out of 
films. It was all very well for Ada to have something to dream about, 
but it could never come up to the jumbled gossip of the lunch room or 
closing hour. She felt a twinge in her chest again and closed her eyes. 
Things had changed and she seemed to have stopped. It was all so 
bewildering, so hard, as if a new language had sprung up overnight. 

Mr. Waite leaned forward, his eyes fixed on Cordelia’s shoulders. 
The poor child, she could not be more than sixteen. If only he had a 
daughter like that, so detached from men, and from the room where 
she was sitting, that she was, yes, you had to say it, not of this world. 
She lifted her eyes, looking for something, not her lover, no, she 
had no realisation of what that lout wanted; but when the wind 
blew the hair back from her forehead and she stared at the trees like a 
despairing baby, he wanted to rush from his seat and put his own arms 
round her and lead her into the finest room Tubbs and Barrow’s had 
ever decorated. He would take her to the sofa under the rosebud shades 
and say, now you are never, never to be frightened any more. She came 
down worn away steps and stood, wondering a little at her own despair. 
This is art, this is poetry, he wanted to shout (happily he had not noticed 
that Hope, with both hands clasping his umbrella, was asleep) and he 
alone, perhaps of the hundreds in the cinema, realised how beautiful it 
was. He understood, yet he had no daughter to meet him at the gate, 
only an invalid wife who nagged almost vulgarly, ‘‘ sometimes Harry, I 
think you never realise your blessings. I’d like to see you walking up and 
down all night with a kid, just because it had eaten itself sick.” 

And then the screen shadowed into darkness. 

What a tragedy, Mr. Waite thought, as people began to fumble for 
their coats and leave. Perhaps it was as well that Cordelia was not his 
child. The world was too perilous for a girl. No matter how careful you 
were, how could you expect them to realise its dangers ? It would destroy 
that phosphorescent quality of bewilderment they had. Suppose too, the 
young men one saw of a Saturday, in open shirts and those horrid khaki 
shorts, came banging at the front door? It would happen if he had a 
family. There was no leisure any longer, that was the trouble ; he coughed 
a little and Hope woke up. j 

“I’m afraid I must be getting on,” he said, picking up his hat. Oh, 
the office, Hope thought guiltily, but it was too dark to see the time. 
They pushed their way through damp overcoats and people crowding 
in from the day outside. The rain beat now in a steady sweep over the 
road. They both hesitated at the entrance. “Thank you, Mr. Waite, 
I don’t know when I have spent such a pleasant afternoon.”’ She handed 
him back his umbrella, and glanced round to see if her omnibus were 
in sight. “ Well, Miss Tiptaft, some of us say this and some of us say 
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that, but I feel the cinema is a blessing for people like ourselves. You 
have got to be a bit particular in your choice of films, these days, I grant 
you, but take this afternoon; a person of feeling must come out up- 
lifted by what we have seen. That was art, Miss Tiptaft, art, though 
there be few who appreciate it.” 

“‘ Yes, indeed, but did you happen to notice a parrot ?”’ 

“A parrot, Miss Tiptaft,” he shook his head, she was older than he 
had thought. And how very thin, her face had gone. 

“No, I didn’t either, yet I thought I had heard that there was one 
in that picture ;”” she was not going to tell him about Mr. North, for 
you could blame no one in business for being a little suspicious about 
films. ‘‘ It must have been my mistake,” she smiled brightly, keeping 
her secret. It was after five and her own bus was coming, to stop outside 
the cinema door. She would go home, she decided, gripping her bag, 
there was sure to be nothing at the office. ‘‘ I can only say again that it 
has been a very great pleasure meeting you, Mr. Waite.”’ 

‘A pleasure, I hope, to be repeated,’ he bowed, wondering if he 
ought to give her-his address. To his relief the bus drew up, cutting 
short the farewells. ‘‘ So kind of you,” she called from the step but by 
the time she had struggled forward to a vacant seat, it was useless to 
wave. She could see only the rim of Mr. Waite’s bowler and his bent 
neck. Forgetful of the five o’clock appointment, he had stepped back 
inside the doorway and was standing, a little apart from the crowd, with 
his eyes fixed upon the photograph of Cordelia’s head. 


Vill 


Ernest leaned back in his chair and looked up at the wall-paper. He 
thought of China and the Ship Canal at the same moment. Only genius 
could have selected the frieze ; a paper doll sentinel, under the arched 
bridge, watched over stretches of fog-coloured water. ‘‘ Factory site,” 
he thought, ‘‘ rail and canal facilities at hand.’’ Was it some craftsman’s 
dream of an industrialised China, sprung from the moment when a 
child’s focus turned the flat surface of a picture into a map of coloured 
cities in bright sand? Into the suspended quality of some provincial 
Sunday of the eighties, east wind had brought coughs, and for compenga- 
tion had slid back the slats of wooden sided blocks, so that heavily branched 
trees pushed up from the floor with a smoke of black-eyed monkeys, 
swinging by their tails (so long as no finger touched), from match stick 
branches. Some such memory must have come into the heads, bent over 
long workshop tables. The design, from the fisherman with a bamboo 
pole, to the girl with an outstretched aster repeated twice precisely, came 
straight from a region where play stops bewildered, unsure if the boulder 
that it touches, be real stone or created land. 

_ It was strange, he thought, how life built up from accidental things 
in those far-off days when one played with moods and not with bricks, 
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in the midst of black petticoats and hibernation. Something that lifted 
to flight. The Arctic snow thawed out a kayak length for a bear to wake 
or a gull to cry, while outside this circle, winter held the sea in silence 
and the seals in sleep. There had been no mistaking the reality of one’s 
sensations, but they had remained unread by the surrounding world ; 
for whom a clean curtain or a mistimed meal blotted out television of 
Persepolis. 

With Cordelia it was different. Away from her, what he remembered 
most, was inconsistency. When he was with her ; coming fretted with 
anger into the hotel room, dropping his hat upon the first convenient 
chair, to count the freckles of her disappearing summer while she teased 
him, something happened that was the reverse of either hypnosis or 
dream. Ice cracked ; the sun shone. Circulation surged again in a long- 
forgotten self ; growth began, there were prickings in unexpected nerves. 
Perhaps that was why she always complained of sleeplessness. Irradiation 
was in her, but she gave life and never sleep. Trying to crowd twenty 
years of this stifled self into as many minutes, he would forget to speak 
until she said, “‘ now I must send you away,” with a wrinkle of her nose. 

“T lead a dog’s life,’’ her hands had clasped her knees in the stiff 
way she might have sat on a slope with gentians in a hat beside her, 
“ hotels, dressing rooms, trains, New York, London, what does it matter 
where I am, I see the same things . . .”’ would her voice in any play 
ever be quite so mournful ? “ If once only there were rest.” 

“IT could give you sleep,” he had said, “if you would let me help 
you. Quite abstract help, I should ask nothing from you afterwards . . .” 
gold nor a part in your next play do not touch my world, he thought, 
you are safe, even if you wish I shall forget the mysteries ;_ the mysteries 
that I must know if I am to quiet you, the shock your conscious mind has 
never remembered, but that is in your eyes, staring at the Verona night, 
the rough words at three years old, that colour the way you lean against 
a door . . . but he had seen that it was no use. What she herself called 
her bad mood flared into her face, “ you, impossible,” and she had 
dismissed him, with the same headshake of defiance that had, for a 
thousand evenings, swept her to the climax of her second act. 

He decided against going down to lunch. Not that Cordelia were 
likely to stir from her room before evening, but her maid might see 
him. It was now two o’clock. Or was it later ? He hoped for her own sake 
that she were asleep. “‘I will be the Marco Polo of your moods,” he 
thought, ‘“‘ I will write a play for you.” Though her play had been written 
three centuries before, when just her hands had twisted stalks by mountain 
water, as nervously as she had clung to his shoulder, three days ago, 
while the porter waited for her trunk and the silence broke, that they had 
held together, not speaking, for an hour. 

A telephone bell rang furiously, startling the dream. 

Had she found he was here ? Was she going to speak to him, send him 
away ? He waited to take up the receiver. In an instant fate would be 
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irrevocable, but this moment was eternity of promise. It blotted waiting 
out and all uncertainty. Would she be very angry ? He realised suddenly 
that he was far more frightened than he had thought. 

The ringing continued : “‘ hullo,” he said, sitting on the bed to answer 
more easily, probably it would be the maid. 

‘Ernest, are you there?” He recognised Theodora’s voice. Hope 
was better, he supposed, than to know fate’s ultimate decision, but it 
flung him back to listening for a signal. “ What is it? Has anything 
happened ? You sound worried.” 

‘Ernest, darling, you must help me out. Miss Peck is due in the 
West Lounge at three. Have you got the name ? It is Peck, without an e. 
Now I want you to meet her. Tell her that I am with a Committee and 
that I shall be with her, just as soon as I can leave.” 

“ T’ll talk to her for a few minutes, but when are you going to be here ? ” 

“Keep her talking, memorise one of my pamphlets, they are lying 
around on my dressing table . . .”’ 

“ T can’t get to your dressing table,” was she determined to compromise 
him ? ‘‘ Of course you can’t,” the telephone magnified a giggle ; across 
it came the gruff tones of an irritated male voice saying some just not 
to be heard sentence. “‘ But flatter her, talk to her, only keep her till I 
arrive, she is very influential.” 

‘When are you coming ? Can I send you a taxi?” 

“No. You see, Ernest, I told you I had to come in by a secret door ! ”’ 

** Yes,” for a second he wondered if Theodora who never drank at all, 
had accepted a cocktail with disastrous consequences. 

‘‘ Somehow I touched the wrong switch and we can’t get out.” 

“What ? ” 

““T touched the wrong switch and we’re shut in. We can’t get out till 
the man comes back from lunch who knows the combination ! ” 

be DUt a neOUOLAgs cskt 5 

“Darling, I'll explain everything later. We have rung up the Fire 
Brigade but they can’t help. All we can do is to wait until the chief 
engineer gets back, but he seems to have left, just as it happened. Keep 
Miss Peck till I come. Her support may mean everything.”’ Lest Ernest 
begin to excuse himself, she slammed down the receiver. 

Furiously he walked to the window and stood, staring, at the fog. By 
this time he was so nervous that even to walk through the hall had 
become a nightmare. Now he would have to go down, braving a lift and 
coldly efficient clerks, to find an old dame and talk to her about welfare 
work. His very appearance would arouse her suspicions. Whatever else 
he looked like, and most people thought he was a commercial traveller, 
he had neither the voice nor turn of sentence that marked the lay helper 
in the ritual of charity. 

He would not go down. He wanted to lose himself again in this 
unconscious-become-conscious of dream and fog. Thoughts turned them- 
selves inside out, their habitual air exposed surfaces changed into bright 
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amazing colours, upside down and entirely new. Why should he be 
tyrannised ? He wanted to shout, I have worked ten, twelve, fourteen 
hours a day for five years, much of it was deadening, most of it has been 
lost. Day in, day out, work and despair and trying to get jobs for people 
in a world that doesn’t want them, and now fate has given me a week, 
one week to forget. You ask me to break it, talking about dreary little 
schemes to an old woman, when none of you, not one of your committees 
or commissions, dare face the ultimate issue. I can’t do it, can’t you see, 
Theodora, that I can’t do it? He would be firm for once. He would 
refuse to go down. ; 

He looked at the telephone, knowing that it would not ring again, 
except with idle messages. Yet it was the single bridge between Cordelia’s 
world and his own. Sooner or later scolding, summons or dismissal must 
come along the wire. His watch said ten to three. 

Miss Peck. Where was the key of his room? She would be elderly, 
dressed in black he thought, with ruffle upon ruffle of white collar. 
Dressmakers were so fond of clipping them on with invisible fasteners 
just where old fingers found them hard to manage. She would come in 
from the country, from a garden full of blue asters, preparing the journey 
several days ahead. He could see her speaking to her maid, both equall 
anxious of the traffic, the draught in the train and the hall of the eee: 
“Tf there is time I shall combine it with the hairdresser’s,’’ for white 
hair was so difficult to keep really nice at home. She might have a dark 
silk bag or perhaps a patent leather one, and certainly an umbrella. And 
be rather thin and not very tall. 

He supposed he must see her. He could explain to Theodora and not 
mind her reproaches. But an old lady, could one let her wait alone perhaps 
an hour, in this somewhat alarming hotel ? He found the key and his hat 
and banged the door angrily, tempted to open it again and lose himself 
till his mood wore out and he had to wake to the alarming reality of 
evening. Perhaps it was cowardice, the hope that when he was old, 
people would be kind to him; the more he felt absorbed into himself 
the less easy action was ; just because the moments of his freedom were 
so vivid he could not abandon Miss Peck to her fate. 

The corridor was empty ; it was dark. There was a lull between the 
arrival of the early trains and tea. It was heavy and gold with lights 
shining through glass reflectors above doors, he could count the pollen 
grains or was it dust, that made the air. It was so heavy that he walked 
slowly, pushing against it as if into a dome, gate to some Saracenic 
courtyard, hill hidden in grey landscape. The caravans of visitors would 
pass he knew, oblivious of a flash of green between two stones ; it needed 
eyes familiar with the map to pause and turn, upward from dusty roads 
to unexpected shade. 

Cordelia was asleep. Perhaps beyond that door. In a dreamless sleep 
he hoped, and not as his, where a thousand spines of a stiff and prickly 
tree rustled against the surface of his will. His feet hardly moved hin 
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along the corridor. He was a sleepwalker conscious of his trance, un- 
willing or unable to break from it. 

He would hold back this minute, time should wait for him, he would 
turn the lock on it, go back fifteen, twenty years to that sharp moment 
he had wakened to the over-consciousness of beauty. If he could let the 
under-self sweep in a wave over the rubble of his thinking mind, some- 
thing that had never happened would happen. He could thrust barriers 
down, he was so brave. Brave... 

He bumped with his unseeing eyes, straight into Cordelia’s maid, 
hurrying down the passage with a bunch of roses. 

Instinctively he pretended to sneeze, making so odd a noise that she 
stared at him in complete amazement, whereas he had passed unobserved 
before, in the darkness of the passage. He spluttered again and coughed, 
keeping a handkerchief right across his face, then almost knocking over a 
surprised young man, he bolted into the lift. 
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IN THE SHADOW 


By DESMOND O’BRIEN 


HE tiny unsheltered house stood quite alone on the bank of 

the canal and a small gate in the hedge which skirted the towing- 

path gave entrance to the front garden. In the grey light of 

early evening the place looked bleak and forsaken. The cold 

winds that blew across the bare plain on the north side seemed to have 

bleached all colour from the slates and stones. A few writhing thorn 

trees had struggled into existence and survived the everlasting wind, but 

they leaned away from the wind, as though turning their backs upon it. 

Although it was nearly the middle of April, there was scarcely a sign of 

spring in the fields and straggling hedges about the house, and over 
everything there seemed to be a dusting of blackness. 

The canal and the towing-path were deserted: there was no sound 
Or movement near the house except for the clucking and scratching of a 
few scraggy hens in a wire pen at the side of the coal-shed. A woman 
came round from the back of the house to the front garden and walked 
slowly down the path. She was without a coat and the keen wind made 
her tuck her hands under her arms and hug herself against the cold. 
Crossing the patch of rough grass, she climbed upon a mound of soil in 
the corner of the garden and looked anxiously along the towing-path 
towards the town which lay half a mile further on. 

She was a sparely-built woman in her early thirties, with the remnants 
of beauty in her features. Her soft brown hair, drawn tightly into a knot 
at the back of her head, was showing streaks of grey at the temples ; her 
mouth was well-shaped but the corners drooped slightly, giving it an 
expression of sadness. In her gentle grey eyes there was a look of hope- 
lessness. She remained there, gazing along the towing-path, for some 
time. When she heard a clock in the town strike a quarter to seven she 
sighed and turned away from the corner of the garden with a slightly 
bitter expression and went back across the grass. 

On reaching the path she began to linger, looking at the narrow beds 
on either side. The garden was tidily kept, but very little was growing 
there. A few plants, whose roots lived on in the shelter of the ground, 
urged forth a few hopeful green shoots as each spring came, but the 
cold blackened and shrivelled them and they never flowered. 

The woman went on until she came to the side of the house. Several 
climbing roses, their young leaves browned at the tips by frost, were 
nailed up the wall, and here, in the shelter of the wall, a few plants were 
able to grow in moderate comfort. A soot-black plum tree was breaking 
into blossom, the white flowers looking like flakes of snow on the branches. 
It blossomed each spring but, except for one year, when it had produced 
three tough-fleshed plums, it had never borne fruit. ‘The woman stopped 
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by the tree and pulled down a branch to look at the flowers. Then she 
put her hand thoughtfully to her cheek and a look of bitterness came 
into her face, for it was in the early spring, ten years ago to the day, that 
she had been married and, as though in honour of her wedding-day, 
the whole countryside had been gay with blossom. She went once more 
to the end of the garden and looked along the towing-path, but her 
husband was not in sight. After waiting a little while she went back into 
the house. 

When she entered the hot little kitchen her two children were playing 
on the mat in front of the fire. Her father, a calm, white-bearded man 
of nearly seventy, was drowsing in his Windsor chair. 

“ Marjory’s got my chalks, mother,” wailed Elsie, a thin, pale child 
with big black-brown eyes. 

“Has she?’ said the mother mechanically, looking abstractedly at 
the fire. 

She sat down in a rocking-chair, her lips compressed, and began 
nervously to tip the chair backwards and forwards. 

“‘ Mother—she’s got my chalks and she won’t give them to me,” Elsie 
insisted, pulling irritably at her mother’s skirt to make her take notice. 

Marjory, a plump girl, a year older than her sister, with grey eyes like 
her mother’s, pushed the chalks sulkily across the mat without speaking. 
The children became absorbed in their play and there was silence again 
in the room. The woman gazed unseeingly at her children as she thought 
of her husband. In a little while they became aware of their mother’s 
preoccupation and they looked up at her fearfully. But for a long time 
neither of them spoke: they waited, hoping that their mother would 
break the silence. 

“What is it, mother ? Has my dad stayed in town again ? ”’ demanded 
Elsie at last, unable to bear an atmosphere pregnant with indefinite fears, 

“Well, he’s not come home, has he?” said the mother, her voice 
sharp with the bitterness of her thoughts. Then she said contritely in a 
softer tone: ‘“‘ He might be working late or having a look round the 
shops. He had some overtime due to him this Friday and he said he 
might get some tools. Perhaps he won’t be long now.” 

The children were used to such suggestions, made partly to allay their 
fears, and, although they took a make-believe comfort from them, they 
had long since ceased to believe in their truth. Not so Mrs. Holding. 
When it had passed a quarter to six, the time at which her husband 
normally came home, she would try to think of some just reason for his 
delay ; and not until nine o’clock or later did she quite resign herself to 
his coming home after the public-houses closed. Then, for two reasons, 
she was taut with anxiety : she was afraid in case he should be coarsely 
and brutally drunk, and she was terrified that one night, in such a condi- 
tion, he might fall off his bicycle into the canal. 


She got up suddenly from the rocking-chair and went to the oven. 
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‘“ I wish I knew where he’d got to,” she said to her father. “I suppose 
I'd better take his dinner out or he’ll grumble and say it’s all dried up. 
As if that were my fault. If he chooses to hang round the shops instead 
of coming home at the proper time for his dinner, that’s his own look 
out. And if it stopped at that it wouldn’t be so bad. But if he gets a bit 
of extra money in his pocket, he’s not satisfied until he’s drunk it. He’d 
never think of getting himself a new vest or a pair of pants out of it: 
not he. He’ll expect me to get them for him as usual, and this time I 
shan’t, and I shall tell him so. I’ve darned the ones he’s got on until there’s 
nothing left but darns. It’s not fair to expect me to go on mending them 
when they’ve worn as thin as muslin. And I won’t do it any more.” 

Her father made no answer: he knew none was expected of him. It 
did her good to release her bursts of indignation to him and he was too 
old to be implicated emotionally. But the children were alarmed. They 
no longer attempted to play, and they sat in an uneasy, wondering silence, 
their eyes on their mother. They were miserable because in her anxiety 
and indignation she was withdrawn from them. 

It was very dark in the kitchen now; they could only see the dim 
shapes of each other’s faces in the slight glow from the fire. Mrs. Holding 
tore a strip from a newspaper and, making a spill, lit the gas with it. 
The bright light seemed momentarily to dispel the tension in the room. 

“* Oh, look at your face, mother,”’ cried Elsie, ‘“‘ it’s all black.” 

The mother went to a mirror that hung on the wall and looked at 
herself. 

“My ! it is dirty,”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ I wonder how I did that ? And my 
hands, too.’”’ She stood frowning for a little while, then she said: “I 
know. It’s off the plum tree.” 

“* What makes all that black on the plum tree ? ” asked Marjory. “ It’s 
got like soot all over it.’”’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,”’ said her mother. 

‘“* Why doesn’t the rain wash it off ?”’ Elsie asked. 

Their sudden interest in the tree sounded a little forced. It seemed as 
it they were trying to keep the atmosphere of suspense at bay by talking 
of commonplace things. But they could not maintain it for long. The 
mother became unresponsive. After she had been sitting silently for 
some time, she got up and went out into the yard. 

Only a few shreds of light remained in the sky. The hens had long 
since gone to roost in the little wooden hut that leaned against the back 
of the coal-shed. Mrs. Holding entered the pen and let down the door 
of the hen-house ; then she walked down to the front gate and went out 
onto the towing-path. The darkness seemed to intensify the quietness. 
The few tiny sounds that came to her ears—the lapping of little wind- 
waves on the canal banks, the plop of a rat as it went into the water, the 
rustling of the dry grass beside the towing-path—seemed to exist isolatedly 
in a great world of silence. In the distance she could see the lights of 
the town and the sudden ruddy glare in the sky when the furnace doors 
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were opened at the iron-foundry where her husband worked. As she 
stood there waiting for him, she wondered wistfully if he would remember 
that it was the anniversary of their wedding-day. 

When she went back to the house it was time for the children to go 
to bed. They were reluctant to exchange the bright, comfortable familiar- 
ity of the kitchen for the attic, where, in the darkness, their imaginations 
created alarming fears from every little noise. But their mother’s mood 
of smouldering indignation forbade any protest. Yet when she had tucked 
them into bed and was about to leave them, Elsie’s fear overcame her. 

‘Don’t take the lamp away, mother,” she said pleadingly. 

‘“ Whoever heard of such nonsense,” the mother said. “ A big girl like 
you wanting a light.” 

“Just leave a little light,” Elsie begged. ‘‘ We won’t touch it, will we, 
Marjory ?” 

The mother hesitated for a moment in the doorway: the children’s 
eyes were fixed anxiously on her face : their pathetic panic touched her. 

“ All right,” she said ; “‘ just for once. But you musn’t get out of bed 
and go near it.” 

She turned down the lamp until there was only a glimmer of light 
coming from it and set it on the chest of drawers. ‘Then she returned to 
the kitchen and settled herself down to wait. But hardly had she sat 
down than she heard the creak of their garden gate. She looked across 
at her father with a slightly puzzled expression. 

“There he is now,” she said. “‘ He must have been working late and 
come straight home.”’ 

She got up and put her husband’s dinner in the oven. At the same 
moment he came into the kitchen. He was a short, thickset fellow, with 
a round head and a full, slack mouth. His little eyes had dots of pupils 
like black pin-heads. 

““ Have you been working ? ”’ she asked. 

i No : I’ve been walking round town,” he replied sarcastically. 

You’ve not always been working when you come home late ? ” she 
retorted. ‘‘ You can’t deny that you do go round the shops. How am I 


a sno what you’re doing ? And you said you were going to get some 
ools. 


“Well, I didn’t,” he said sullenly. 


He sat in his overalls by the table, waiting for his dinner. His brows 
were drawn together, giving him an irritable, worried expression. His 
wife looked at him compassionately : perhaps it had been a tiring day 
for him. 

ss Are you going to take your overalls off and have a wash ? ” she said 
gently. Your dinner will be ready in a minute.” 

i All right, all right,” he said testily. “‘ Leave me alone a bit, can’t you.” 

You needn’t be so irritable,’’ she said. “‘ I don’t know what to make 
of you these days. You’re like a bear with a sore head.” 
Well, if you want to know, I’m bad,” he said. 
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_ She stood suspended for a second in front of the oven, a tea-towel 
in her hands. ‘The grandfather looked up sharply. 

““ What do you mean ?” she asked in a voice crisp with fear. 

“‘ Summat’s burst inside me,” he said. 

The brutality of his bald statement was like a blow to her. Her heart 
plunged in her breast. Her legs went soft and would not support her. 
She sat down facing him across the table. 

““ What is it ? ” she asked him. 

“I don’t know,” he said, passing his hand nervously over his face. 
“It’s a thing inside me.” 

““ When did it come? ” 

“It’s been coming on for months,” he replied. “‘ But it burst just 
before I left work to-night.” 

“But why didn’t you see the doctor about it as soon as it began? ” 
she asked. 

“TI thought it might go away of itself,” he said. ‘“‘ I’m not one to run 
to a doctor with every ache and pain.” 

She was watching him closely as he spoke and, from the expression in 
his eyes, she knew it was fear that had kept him from going to the doctor. 

“You’d better go and have a wash and get into bed while I go along 
for Dr. Jacobs,” she said. “‘ He’ll come to-night if I tell him it’s urgent.” 

““ She’s making a lot of fuss, isn’t she, dad?” he said to the grand- 
father. 

But, in spite of his show of indifference, he was evidently thankful to 
see his wife get up and put on her hat and coat. Now that the trouble 
had reached a point where it had to be faced, he was glad to allow his 
wife to take complete control. It relieved him of all responsibility for 
himself. 

‘“‘'You’d better not have your dinner,” she said. “‘ It might be bad for 

ou.” 
we Get away with your bother,” her husband replied. “ 'There’s not 
much the matter with me, I'll bet.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,”’ she said, “‘ but it’s best to take care.” 

She heated a glass of milk for him and cut two slices of bread and 
butter. Then she hurried off to the doctor’s. 

When she came back it was after nine o’clock. Her husband was still 
in the kitchen, sitting in front of the fire, talking to the grandfather. 

“Come on, Tom. Make haste and get into bed,” she said. “ The 
doctor will be here any minute. And don’t go to bed in your underclothes, 
either. There’s those pyjamas you had when you went to Uncle Will’s. 
I’ll get them out and air them and bring them up to you.” 

When her husband had gone and she had put the suit of pyjamas to 
air, she turned to her father and said, half in anxiety, half in anger : 

“Fancy letting a thing like that go on without seeing a doctor or 
saying anything to anybody. Eh, he’s a stupid fellow at times. And to 
think he’s had it for months—and me grumbling at him for getting more 
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irritable. I shouldn’t be surprised if it’s that as has been making him so 
bad-tempered lately. But then, how was I to know?” 

She took the pyjamas off the chair-back and held them to her cheek 
to feel if they were quite aired before taking them up to her husband. 
When she went into the bedroom he was almost undressed. While she 
was waiting for him to get into bed, she changed the pillow-case and 
took the jug from the washstand and went downstairs and filled it with 
water; then she got out a piece of toilet soap and a clean towel and 
laid them on a chair in readiness for the doctor. 

Afterwards, when her husband was in bed, he lay watching her with 
dismay as she folded his working clothes and put them away in a drawer. 
That trivial action filled him with fear, as though the folding up of his 
clothes signified that he had finished with them. His air of indifference 
fell from him now that he was alone with his wife and he looked at her 
with an expression of fear and helplessness. 

“‘T don’t feel no different from usual,” he said. “I can’t be really 
bad, can I?” 

A rush of tenderness and love for him swept up in her and she took 
hold of his hand and held it between her own. 

“Don’t worry, Tom,” she said. “‘ It’s probably just a little thing that 
can soon be put right.” 

In spite of his great fear he was aware of the warmth of love coming 
from her and he looked at her awkwardly, a little ashamed. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the front door and they both became tense. 

“It’s the doctor,”’ he said. 

He looked at her quickly, as though drawing courage from her. Then 
she pressed his hand again and went down to open the door. 

During the examination she waited impatiently in the kitchen. Several 
times she went out to the foot of the stairs and tried to hear what the 
doctor was saying, but his voice was low and indistinct. Once she caught 
the word “ hospital,” and she came back into the kitchen with a tragic 
face, wondering how they would manage if her husband were in hospital 
for a long time. Of course, there would be the sick benefit and probably 
ten shillings a week from the Tontine ; and perhaps her father would 
help them out a bit, for she guessed he’d got a little money saved. 

“* What is it ? ’ she asked, when at last the doctor came downstairs. 
i He’s got a fistula,” he said. ‘‘ He ought to have seen me long before 
this.” 

“Is it serious ? ” she said impatiently. 

“It’s not really a serious operation,” he answered, pursing his lips. 
‘“ But the healing will take a long time.” 

“ How long ? ” she asked. 

ne Altogether, about eight or ten weeks,” he said. “ I’ll get in touch 
with the surgeon at the hospital and arrange everything.” 

As soon as the doctor had gone she went up to her husband. 

I’ve got to have an operation,” he said in a shocked voice. 
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“< I know,” she said, laying her hand over his; “ but not a very serious 
one. 

“I shall be all right, shall I ? ” he asked plaintively. 

“‘ Of course you will,” she said. 

They sat hand in hand for some time without speaking. 

“ When it’s over,” she said at length, “ you can stay at home until 
you're quite strong again. And we could go out for walks together like 
we used to, couldn’t we ? ” 

He looked at her with a queer, wondering expression. 

“Yes, we could,” he said slowly. “It will be like when we were 
married.” 

““Oh, Tom,” she said. “‘ I feel as if things are going to be so different.” 

He pressed her hand and smiled at her. 

“Yes, things’ll be different,’’ he said. 


* * * 


On the first Sunday after the operation Mrs. Holding went to visit 
her husband in hospital. She left the house soon after two o’clock with 
an attaché-case and a couple of parcels. She had butter and eggs for him, 
jam, cigarettes, stamps and writing-paper ; she had made a blancmange 
and a jelly and had bought him another pair of pyjamas. She walked 
along the towing-path almost light-heartedly. The operation had been 
performed successfully and Tom was making good progress. And now 
things were going to be different. Her love for him, which he had almost 
killed by the never-ending repetition of minor brutalities, by coarse 
treatment of her and insensitiveness to her.more delicate feelings, seemed 
to have come alive again. Perhaps now Tom would give up his old ways 
and they would be able to begin a new life together. 

When she reached the hospital there was still half an hour to wait 
until the wards were opened to visitors. She was directed along a corridor 
and down a flight of stairs to a waiting-room in‘an underground part of 
the building. Already the large room was crowded, but she found a seat 
on one of the wooden benches and sat down. It was a catacomb of a 
place, with numerous doors along the wall facing the people. As they 
sat waiting, anxiety-taut, frittering away the minutes by rattling their 
finger-tips on the benches and tapping their feet on the floor, they 
watched the doors with a morbid interest, following the movements of 
the nurses and ward-maids who passed in and out. Some of the people 
were talking to each other in low voices, but Mrs. Holding held aloof 
from them and did not join in, for she did not cate to speak of her husband 
to strangers. 

At three o’clock a porter came to the foot of the stairs and announced 
that the wards were open. As the people crowded past him he inspected 
their cards of admission. At the head of the stairs there were two wards 
facing each other across the corridor, and Mrs. Holding did not know in 
which she would find her husband. She stood inside the door of one of 
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them and looked down the long rows of beds, hoping to catch sight of 
him. The eyes of all the patients were turned towards the door as they 
watched eagerly for their visitors ; their faces were yellow and etiolated 
and looked very much alike. In a moment she caught sight of her husband 
waving to draw her attention and her face lit up and she went towards 
him along the slippery wood-block floor. 

When she reached his bed he was almost overcome at seeing her and 
he made a strange, pathetic gesture of joy with his hands. His face was 
working and it seemed as if he would cry from weakness, relief and 
thankfulness. She laid her case and parcels on the end of the bed and 
sat on a chair close to him. She longed to put her arms round him, as 
though he were a child, and comfort him in the wide tenderness of her 
breast ; but all she could do was to smile and smile and smile at him 
and give sudden silly little pats and strokes to his hand. When she un- 
packed her parcels and opened her case it made her heart ache to see 
his eager, childish delight in the emblems of the everyday world. In his 
eyes, deeper than his immediate gladness at seeing her, she could see the 
shadows and echoes of death, and she pitied and loved him, for she knew 
how great had been his fear. 

‘“‘ Are you comfortable, Tom ? ”’ she asked him. 

‘Yes, I’m all right, except for the place I sit on,” he said. “‘ But they’ve 
given me a dandy air-cushion.”’ 

‘““T wish I could have you at home and look after you myself,” she 
said, hating the thought of other women having to tend him in the 
intimacies of his body. 

““ Oh, they’re not bad to you here,” he replied. “‘ One of the nurses is 
a fair caution. She had the job of shaving me before the operation. ‘ Lor’,’ 
she said, ‘ you’re a hairy one, aren’t you ?’ ‘ What shall you do with it ? ’ 
I said, when she was cutting it off. ‘ Pll put it in a locket to remember 
you by,’ she said, as quick as anything.” 

Mrs. Holding tried to smile, but the joke hurt her in a way she could 
not understand. A subtle change had gradually come over her husband 
after their first few minutes together. By the way he spoke she knew his 
fear was over and done with and the man who had been afraid was no 
more. He kept her on pins the whole time now by skirting round vul- 
garity in his accounts of happenings in the ward, and she kept saying 
‘“ Hush, Tom, hush, Tom,” fearing that people would overhear him. 

She struggled hard with him, trying to make him meet her eyes and 
acknowledge the love that, so short a time ago, had seemed to be re- 
awakening between them. But either he was indifferent to her appeal or 
he was blind to it, for, with a sick man’s interest in the illnesses of other 
men, he continued to tell her about the other patients, giving her details 
of all the operations that had taken place since he had been in the hospital. 
Slowly the new, eager spirit in her died away and the old look of hopeless- 
ness returned to her eyes. 
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When it was time to go and she had taken leave of her husband, the 
ward sister came up to her and said in a comforting tone: ‘‘ You'll soon 
have him home now, Mrs. Holding. He’s done very nicely. In a little 
while he’ll be just the same as he was before his operation.” 

“Will he?” said Mrs. Holding slowly. 

“Yes ; you’ve no need to worry,” said the sister. 

Mrs. Holding picked up her empty case and went out into the corridor, 
- and as she walked along she kept telling herself that perhaps things would 


be different when Tom was alone with her at home. Perhaps they would 
be different. 
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GRINGOS 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


“i DON’T like to see strange faces in my club. Brindle, d’you say ? 
Well, mine’s Rumbell, and I’m kind o’ boss of this club because 
I own the bloody building. And I want to say at once that you 
can damn well raise what hell you like with us, Mr. Brindle; I 
say the same to all you gentlemen; you can’t do no wrong on my 
premises . . . And now what about a little drink ? gin rickey ? What’s 
yours, Mr. .Clapshaw, Mr. Oglin?... Mr. Oglin, the boys are 
offerin’ you a drink (and not the first, Mr. Clapshaw, this morn- 
ing at all, by the look of things) . . . sit right here, Mr. Oglin, and put 
your feet up, if you’re not feelin’ the thing. He’s fixed . . . Why, hell, 
there’s Pop ! Come over, Pop, and meet a pal, come over right away. 
Now, Mr. Brindle, since you’re a stranger, let me ask you to walk shy of 
Pop, that’s Mr. Mangan. I’d not like any chicken to get mixed up in 
his way of life, sonny, I should think bloody well not, eh, Mr. Clapshaw ? 
Did you see him last evening ? I only ask, did you? You was a sight 
for the wicked, Pop. God, I haven’t laughed so since I came to Carabuco ; 
blast you, Pop, I thought you’d got me split . . . Oiga, hi you, oiga 
Vicente, cinco gin rickeys. Mr. Clapshaw, you’re sitting on the dice . . .” 
‘““. . . and I wouldn’t have missed it for anything; I mean, it’s a 
country for painters and chaps like that, really . . . But, I say, you 
haven’t got a drink . . . No, you must ; it’s a kind of medicine in these 
tropical places. Waiter (what’s the Spanish ?), mozo (I don’t know his 
name yet ; only got here m’self last night), mozo, dos martinis . . . it’s 
the only cocktail these chaps know about. And talking of names, I don’t 
yet know yours . . . Brindle ? Mine’s Closett . . . As a matter of fact, 
I’m a tourist ; had a couple of years to put in after Oxford, so I thought 
I’d come out here for a bit of a breeze . . . Well, as I was saying, it’s 
awfully jolly country down south. Well, I mean, if you don’t mind rough- 
ing it a bit; specially riding over the Andes, which I happened to do, 
just with a pair of Indian guides; and we never saw a living soul all 
the way. Kind of lonely you know or something, like being kind of in 
the moon or something, you know. A lot of that country is dead volcanoes, 
and that’s where an odd thing happened. One day I looked into my 
suitcase and found the top of it all over lava dust. Why, I said, that’s 
lava dust, and then when I squinted under a few shirts and things, I 
saw more of it, worked right down. And when I took those shirts to 
the woman to wash she said, ‘ I can’t wash these ’"—in Spanish of course— 
and I said, ‘Why not ?’ and she said, ‘'That’s lava dust.’ Well, I mean . . 
I’d only been out here three months then, but it’s wonderful how one 
picks up a language if one’s got a leaning that way. Why, some of the 
best jokes I’ve ever had, were with those guide-chaps, and they wouldn’t 
have been jokes if I hadn’t understood what they were, well would they, 
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I mean ? Of course I’d been to Spain, but not for long; if it comes to 
that, I suppose I’ve been pretty well all over Europese 

‘ Brindle ? Mine’s Grabbett. What d’you drink ? Vicente, dos martinis. 
It’s good to see you, Mr. Brindle. I s’pose you’re in the engineering line. 
Shipping, is it ? Things is awful in Carabuco now. Not a red cent in the 
city, and even the army not paid for six weeks past... That'll be 
Boucher coming in ; he’s in your line . . . Gee ! though, it’s that German. 
What the hell does he want pokin’ around? Gee! he don’t stay here 
long. Mr. Clapshaw, this gentleman and I was just saying that the Germans 
are a lot of stinking, blood-sucking little men who stick their noses just 
where they’re not wanted—({Gee, see that little devil scoot ?)—All right, 
Mr. Clapshaw, we was only puttin’ our Mr. Finkelstein out. There’s 
enough gringos in this city, ain’t there ? ain’t there enough ? And what 
with a thing I saw in the English papers a week or two back—hell now, 
what was it ; damn fine phrase, too, sort of hit you ; hell, it’s clean gone. 
Hey, steady, I’m getting it, sonny, Storm-clouds gathering on the inter- 
national horizon. Ain’t that great ? You know, those newspaper reporters 
are getting kind o’ poets—all fine words and long sentences, and I like 
it. I don’t care what tough guys say about making the news snappy, I 
like that higher class stuff they’re pullin’ nowadays. Well, as I was 
saying, what with me seeing that about storm-clouds gathering, there’s 
only one thing to do, not that I’m a military man, now am I, Mr. Rumbell ? 
nor against disarmament. Disarmament damn fine thing, eh, Mr. Rumbell? 
eh, Mr. Oglin ?—gosh, he can’t hear a word, snorin’ like a roll of drums 
—but what I say, and mark me I’m right . . . Now where in hell was 
I? Hell, it was about me seeing about storm-clouds gathering on the 
international horizon. And what I say is this, that we want to put the 
fear of God into those blighters and whatnots. And when our Mr. Finkel- 
stein, or whatever his blasted name is, comes nosin’ around here, he’s 
going to get it where it’s needed, eh, Mr. Rumbell ? Am I right, Mr. 
Closett ? ” 

‘“‘T’yve been pretty well all over Europe, Grabbett, and I’ve seen the 
same thing everywhere. A lot of these damn fellows swaggering about 
as if the place belonged to them. Last year I was in Hungary and I 
picked up a bit of their lingo; you know it’s wonderful how one can 
pick up a lingo if one’s got a leaning that way; and you can’t think 
what rot they kept talking about mines or minorities or something. Why, 
one night outside Bucharest a fellow said to me: * You can't go along 
here’; I said, ‘ Why not?’ He said, ‘ Because it’s private property’. I said, 
‘ How do I know that ?’ He said, ‘ Because I’m telling you or some tripe 
of the sort. I said, ‘ You think you’re the devil of a chap, don’t you’; so 
of course I had the last word. But the devil of it was that I couldn't 
speak the lingo then, and my jaw was all wasted . . . And I’ve just 
been riding over the Andes, where naturally a fellow has to be armed 
all the time. I just had a few peons with me, and there are some tough 
chaps in those Andes, I can promise you. Oh, you've been there too? 
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Then you know. Lived there ? thirty-seven years ? Then you'll under- 
stand what I’m telling you. ’s matter of fact I only left England three 
months ago—it’s my first trip out of Europe, you know, but of course 
I’ve been pretty well all over Europe, and always I’ve found that it 
doesn’t pay to go about without a gun. I remember trying it once in the 
Balkans ; as a matter of fact, it was in Sarajevo, in Roumania, that is— 
oh, I don’t know, Austria is it ?—well, anyway, it was in Roumania 
before the war. And that reminds me, there was a funny sort of a fellow 
in the train coming up; couldn’t quite place him—one of those nasty 
sort of fellows about forty, always picking a fellow up. And damn queer 
ideas too. I was telling him how the war broke out...” _ 

“Tt’s real good to have you here, Mr. Brindle . . . Vicente, blast 
that dago, Vicente, seis gin rickeys. What, not having one, Mr. Mangan ? 
’Course he’s having one ; seis, Vicente . . . Gee, if you’d ’a been here 
last night, I’d have warmed your young heart with a pretty sight. Mr. 
Mangan there .. . O cut it, Mr. Clapshaw .. . I say, Mr. Mangan 
there . . . For God’s sake, I’m tellin’ you... Try and get along, 
children, try and get along . . . And he kept bawlin’ out, In Galveston, 
Texas, assignation means an appointment with a woman. I won’t have 
a word like that, he says, spoken in a decent club. Pop, you was worth 
hearing . . . O cut it, Mr. Clapshaw . . . He cries out, If you don’t 
know all the words in my vocabulary—that word got him stuck but in 
the end he clears it—in my vocabulary, he says, mightily pleased as 
the word kind o’ straightens out; and then he says it again below his 
breath, sort of trimming it up and smartening it for the educated members 
of this club . . . Don’t look nasty at uncle, Pop Mangan . . . If you 
don’t know all the words in my vocabulary, he says, you’re learning a 
new one, and d’you know what it means? Assignation means meeting 
a woman ... And then, Pop, you stood up and you bellowed out, | 
had a chapel upbringing . . . that’s what you said . . . I had a chapel 
upbringing, and I won’t stand for no such filthy words in my club. And 
out you swep’—though God knows how—to keep an assignation. That’s 
what I like. Pop, you’re a sinner . . . 

“Shipping ? When you were in Valpso, see anything of a tramp, the 
Trumpeter ? She’s one of mine, Closett Bros., Bristol. At least, I don’t 
do anything in the business ; my father does all that. I’m too busy with 
‘Toc H. and Conservative shows, and then back home I’m third whip 
to the Spavin. My sister married Lord Spavin. At least, he’s still alive, 
I mean old Lord Spavin is, so she’s got to wait a bit. And my other sister 
married Lord Lundy, so little brother has the deuce of a time keeping 
his name out of the papers. Why only this morning I saw something 
about myself in the Carabuco Leader ; I’m going straight round after 
lunch to have a row with the johnnies—can’t think how they find these 
things out about one coming and going . . . Mozo, un jerez, y un gin 
rickey para senor Brindle tambien. It’s wonderful how soon one picks 
up a bit of Spanish if one’s got any bent for that sort of thing. It came 
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in well, I must say, when I was riding over the Andes, for, you know, 
we met some tough fellows in those lonely places, and it needed a bit 
of blarney. And that reminds me, I must tell you an odd thing that 
happened. One morning I looked into my suitcase and I said to myself, 
Hullo, that’s lava dust so I sent for the peon chap, and I said to him, 
“‘Dhat’s lava’ dust; how’... 0... 2). what that fellow Oglin needs is to 
be good and sick, eh, Mr. Clapshaw. and I hope he’s gone to do it. Liquor 
don’t sit easy on some men, and one of ’em is Lesley Oglin.” 

“, . . my sister’s silver-fox farm in Michigan.” ‘“‘ Mr. Clapshaw, do 
you know there aren’t ten men alive who’ve seen a silver-fox ?”? “ Mr. 
Mangan, did you not hear what I’m telling these gentlemen about my 
sister’s farm?” “I don’t know a thing about your sister’s farm. I only 
know there aren’t ten men alive who’ve seen a silver-fox.” ‘“‘ And I only 
know that in Michigan we breed ’em like rabbits.” “‘ Like March hares, 
Mr. Clapshaw.” “ Are you calling me a liar, Mr. Mangan?” “I am 
that, Mr. Clapshaw.” “.. . try and get along, children, try and get 
along. What you need, Mr. Mangan, is another drink; you too, Mr. 
Clapshaw.” ‘“ Gee, Mr. Mangan, you’re going to be sorry. If you 
weren’t a drunk old man, I say an aged old man, and drunk, I’d break 
you up.” “‘. . . sit down, sit down. O for hell’s sake, Vicente, otro gin 
rickey. You’ll break your father’s heart, children, and remember he’s 
boss of this club because he owns the damned building. So if you want 
to play rude games you must play in the street, pretty ducks.” 

“ Half an hour ago, I had the privilege of telling you gentlemen about 
a storm-cloud gathering on the political, nay further, the international 
horizon. And yet you bicker an’ waste your precious energies . . . God, 
Grabbett’s off . . . honest, boys, it’s true; you bicker and waste your 
energies instead of doing your damndest to make as much cash as you 
can. Do you know, you, all competent business men, you, I say it twice 
and three times, you, that while you bury your talents like dogs in a 
manger our ancient rights are turning to a house of cards for want of a 
brass farthing to trim the ship ? Do you know this? I appeal, further- 
more I demand, a hearing. Much may depend on these simple efforts 
of ours to-day, eh, Mr. Closett ? ” is 

‘“‘ Why, Grabbett, you’re a man of sense, old man, but d’you know it’s 
time we ate ? I’ve just—well as a matter of fact it was a month ago—l’ve 
just been riding over the Andes, and, well it’s an odd thing only a few 
days ago I wrote these very words in a letter to my sister, I’ve never 
made up for what I missed in the grub line. Listen to this; one night 
we reached the hut and I opened my saddlebags to get out the eats. 
Why, I said, it’s all cinders. A peon came up, and I said to him, Why 
it’s all cinders, so he said, That’s out of a volcano, and I said, Well, 
there’s one thing, it won’t need cooking ; no, steady, I didn’t say that ; 
that was another time. I said, It won’t matter whether the stuff’s roast 
or boiled. It’s lucky I’ve a kink for languages, or I could never even have 
said a little thing like that—I mean could I ? not that the words matter, 
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it’s the spirit of the thing . . . and talking of spirits, ha ha, what about 


a last little drink ? Vicente, oiga, Vicente . . . gin rickey, Mangan P05 oi 
he’s had quite enough, Mr. Closett . you, Clapshaw, ginfickeyohei. 2 
Rumbell? ... Grabbett?... Brindle ? ... course you must, 
Brindle . . . siete gin rickeys, por favor.”’ 


“ Swallow ’em down, boys; uncle wants a bit of dinner, and as he’s 
boss of this club what he says goes... oh and say, Mr. Brindle, the 
lad’s brought your grips, so if you'll step up and see if all’s well, we'll 
be getting in to dinner. And if Mr. Oglin’s passed out anywhere ‘about 
the house, toque la campanilla for Vicente; don’t touch him yourself, 
sir, for when he’s tight, he’s nasty. And say, Mr. Bowler of Arizona 
Motors’ll be around soon and Charlie Gruel and Mr. Grage, from the 
railroad, so step on it. They’re a set of tough lads I’m yanDs you to 
meet. Coming, gentlemen ? Step on it, Mr. Brindle. . 


Mr. Brindle was a small and mild man with seven untasted drinks in 
different parts of the room. 
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THE LEMON 


By DYLAN THOMAS 


ARLY one morning, under the arc of a lamp, carefully, silently, 
in smock and rubber gloves, old Doctor Manza grafted a cat’s 
head on to a chicken’s trunk. The cat-headed creature, in a house 
of glass, swayed on its legs; though it stared through the slits 
of its eyes, it saw nothing ; there was the flutter of a strange pulse under 
its fur and feathers, and, lifting its foot to the right of the glass wall, it 
rocked again to the left. Change the sex of a dog : it cries like a bitch in 
a high heat, and sniffs, bewildered, over the blind litter. Such a strange 
dog, with a grafted ovary, howled in its cage. Old Doctor Manza put his 
ear to the glass, hoping for a new sound. The sun blew in through the 
laboratory windows, and the light of the wind was the colour of the sun. 
With music in his ears, old Doctor Manza moved among the phials and 
the bottles of life ; the mutilated were silent ; the new born in the rabbits’ 
cages drew down the hygienic air delightedly into their lungs. To-morrow 
there were to be mastoids for the weasel by the window, but to-day it 
leapt in the sun. 

The hill was as big as a mountain, and the house swelled like a hill on 
the topmost peak. Holding too many rooms, the house had a room for 
the wild owls, and a cellar for the vermin that multiplied on clean straw 
and grew fat as rabbits. The people in the house moved like too many 
ghosts among the white sheeted tables, met face to face in the corridors 
and covered their eyes for fear of a new stranger, or suddenly crowded 
together in the central hall, questioning one another as to the names of 
the new born. One by one the faces vanished, but there was always one 
to take their place, a woman with a child at her breast, or a blind man 
from the world. All had possession of the keys of the house. There was 
one boy among them who had the name of the house, and, son of the 
house that was called a hill, he played with the shadows in the corridors 
and slept at night in a high room shuttered from the stars. But the people 
of the house slept in sight of the moon; they heard the gulls from the 
sea, the noise of the waves, when the wind blew from the south, breaking 
on sand, and slept with their eyes open. 

Doctor Manza woke up with the birds, seeing the sun rise each morning 
in a coloured water, and the day, like the growths in his jars, grow 
brighter and stronger as the growing hours let the rain or the shine and 
the particles of winter light fall from them. As was his custom, he turned, 
this one morning, from the window where the weasel leapt, to the life 
behind glass; he marked with an unmortal calm, with the never-ended 
beginning of a smile no mother bared with the mouth of her milk, how 
the young lapped at their mothers and his creatures, and the newly 
hatched fluttered, and the papped birds opened their beaks. He was God, 
he was power and the clay knife, he was the sound and the substance, 
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for he made a hand of glass, a hand with a vein, and sewed it upon the 
flesh, and it strengthened with the days and the heat of the false light, 
and the glass nails grew long; and who but God could trim his nails 
with the edge of a diamond ? Life ran from his fingers, in the hues of 
his acids, on the surface of the boiling herbs ; he had death in a thousand 
powders ; he had frozen a crucifix of steam; all the great chemistries 
of the earth, the mystery of matter—See, he said aloud, A brand on a 
frog’s forehead where there was neither—in his room at the top of the 
house had no mystery. , 

The house was one mystery. Everything happens in a blaze of light ; 
the groping of the boy’s blind hands along the walls of the corridor was 
a movement of light, though the last candle dimmed by the head of the 
stairs, and the lines of light at the feet of the locked doors were suddenly 
taken away. Nant, the boy, was not alone; he heard a frock rustle, a 
hand beneath his own scrape on the distemper. Whose hand ? he said 
softly. Then, flying in a panic down the dark carpets, he cried more 
loudly, Never answer me. Your hand, said the dark, and Nant stopped 
still. 

Death was too long for the Doctor, and eternity took too much time. 

I was that boy in a dream, and I stood stock still, knowing myself to 
be alone, knowing that the voice was mine, and the dark not the death 
of the sun but the dark light thrown back by the walls of the windowless 
corridor, I put out my arm, and it turned into a tree. 

Early, that one morning, under the arc of a lamp, old Doctor Manza 
made a new acid, turning it round and round with a spoon, seeing it have 
colour in its beaker and then, by a change of heat, be the colour of water. 
It was the strongest acid, burning the air, but it lapped around his fingers 
sweet as a syrup and did not burn at all. Carefully, silently he raised the 
beaker and opened the door of a cage. This was a new milk for the cat. 
He poured the acid into a saucer, and the cat-headed creature slipped 
down to drink. I was that cat-head in a dream; I drank the acid, and 
I slept ; I woke up in death, but there I forgot the dream and moved on 
a different being in the image of the boy who was terrified of the dark. 
And, my arm no longer the branch of a tree, like a mole I hurried from 
light and to the light ; for one blind moment I was a mole, with a child’s 
hands, digging, up or down, I knew not which, in the Welsh earth. I 
knew that I was dreaming, but suddenly I awoke to the real, hard lack 
of light in the corridors of the house. There was nobody to guide me ; 
Doctor Manza, the foreigner in a white coat making a new logic in his 
tower of birds, was my only friend. Nant raced for the doctor’s tower. 
Up a spiral stairs and a broken ladder, seeing, by candle, a sign that 
said To London and the Sun, he climbed in my image, I in his, and we 
were two brothers climbing for the Doctor’s tower. The key was on a 
chain ringed from my waist. Opening the door, I found the Doctor as 
I always found him, staring through the walls of a glass cage. He smiled 
but paid no heed to me who had lusted a hundred seconds for his smile 
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and his white coat. I gave it my acid and it died, old Doctor Manza said. 
And, after ten minutes, the dead hen rose to its feet ; it rubbed against 
glass like a cat, and I saw its cat’s head. This was ten minutes’ death. 

A storm came up, black bodied, from the sea, bringing rain and twelve 
winds to drive the hill birds off the face of the sky ; the storm, the black 
man, the whistler from the sea bottom and the fringes of the fish stones, 
the thunder, the lightning, the mighty pebbles, these came up; as a 
sickness, an after birth, coming up from the belly of weathers; the 
antichrist from a sea flame or a steam crucifix, coming up the putting 
on of rain; as the acid was stronger, the multiplying storm, the colour 
of temper, the whole, the unholy, rock handed, came up coming up. 

This was the exterior world. 

And the shadows, that were web and cloven footed in the house, with 
the beaks of birds, the shifted shadows that bore a woman in each hand, 
had no casting substances; and the foam horses of the exterior sea 
climbed like foxes on the hills. This that held Nant and Manza, the bone 
of a horse head, the ox and black man arising from the clay picture, was 
the interior world. This was the interior world where the acid grew 
stronger, and the death in the acid added ten days to the dead time. 

Still Doctor Manza did not see me. I who was the doctor in a dream, 
the foreign logician, the maker of birds, engrossed in the acid strengthen- 
ing and the search for oblivion, soon raised the beaker to my mouth as 
the storm came up. There was thunder as I drank; and, as he fell, the 
lightning darted up the wind. 

There is a dead man in the tower, a woman said to her companion as 
they stood by the door of the central hall. There is a dead man in the 
central tower, said the corner echoes, and their voices rose through the 
house. Suddenly the hall was crowded, and the people of the house 
moved among one another, questioning as to the name of the new dead. 

Nant stood above the Doctor. Now the Doctor was dead. There was a 
corridor leading to the tower of ten days’ death, and there a woman 
danced alone, with the hands of a man upon her shoulders. And soon 
the virgins joined her, bared to the waist, and made the movements of 
dancing ; they danced towards the open doors of the corridor, stood 
lightly in the doorways ; they danced four steps towards the doors, and 
then danced four steps away. In the long hall they danced in celebration 
of the dead. This was the dance of the halt, the blind and half dead, 
this the dance of the children, the grave girls bared to the waist, this 
the dance of the dreamers, the open eyed and the naked hopheads, 
sleeping as they moved. Doctor Manza was dead at my feet. I knelt down 
to count his ribs, to raise his jaw, to wrench the beaker of acid from his 
hand. But the dead hand stiffened. 

Said a voice at my elbow, Unlock the hand. I moved to obey the voice, 
but a softer voice said at my ear, Let the hand stiffen. Strike the second 
voice. Strike the first voice. I struck at the two voices with my fist, and 
Nant’s hand turned into a tree. 
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At noon the storm was stronger; all afternoon it shook the tower, 
pulling the slates from the roof; it came from the sea and the earth, 
from the sea beds and the roots of the forests. I could hear nothing but 
the voice of the thunder that drowned the two stricken voices; I saw 
the lightning stride up the hill, a bright, forked man blinding me through 
the tower windows. And still they danced, into the early evening, the 
storm increasing, and still the half naked virgins danced to the doors. 
This was the dance of the celebration of death in the interior world. 

I heard a voice say over the thunder, The dead shall be buried. This 
was not everlasting death, but a death of days; this was a sleep with 
no heart. We bury the dead, said the voice that heard my heart, The 
brief and the everlasting. The storm up the wind measured off the 
distances of the voice, but a lull in the rain let the two struggling voices 
at my side recall me to the hand and the acid. I dragged up the stiffening 
hand, unlocked the fingers, and raised the beaker to my mouth. As the 
glass burned me, there came a knocking at the door and a cry from the 
people of the house. They who were seeking the body of the new dead 
worried the door. Swiftly I glanced towards the table where a lemon lay 
on a plate. I punctured the skin of the lemon, and poured in the acid. 
Then down came the storm of the dark voices and the knocks, and the 
tower door broke on its hinges. The dead was found. I fought between 
the shoulders of the entering strangers, and, leaving them to their picking, 
spiralled down, sped through the corridors, the lemon at my breast. 

Nant and I were brothers in this wild world far from the border 
villages, from the sea that has England in its hand, from the spires of God 
and the uneaten graves beneath them. As one, one headed, two footed, 
we ran through the passages and halls, seeing no shadow, hearing none 
of the wicked intimacies of the house. We looked for a devil in the corners, 
but their secrets were ours. So we ran on, afraid of our footfalls, exulting 
in the knocking of the blood, for death was at our breast, a sharp fruit, 
a full and yellow tumour shaped to the skin. 

Nant was a lonely runner in the house ; I parted from him, leaving a 
half ache and a half terror, going my own way, the way of light breaking 
over Cathmarw hill and the Black Valley. And, going his own way, he 
climbed alone up a stone stairs to the last tower. He put his mouth to 
her cheek and touched her nipple. The storm died as she touched him. 

He cut the lemon in half with the scissors dangling from the rope of 
her skirt. 

And the storm came up again as they drank. 

This was the coming of death in the interior world. 
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KIVIET AND THE BABOONS 


By FRANK BROWNLEE 
I. 


IVIET, an old Hottentot servant, was permitted by his master 
to cultivate a small mealie patch on the farm where he lived. 
The mealie land lay in the bend of a river at the foot of a high 
krantz. 

In spite of Kiviet’s watchfulness the baboons who lived in the krantz 
above the land, noted the time he left his hut to go to his work at his 
master’s homestead and as soon as his back was turned Adons, the “ old 
man ”’ baboon who kept watch for his folk, would give a signal at which 
his people would make their way from one rocky ledge to another down 
towards the mealie patch. Then, being reassured by the ‘“‘ old man” 
that the coast was clear, the baboons would proceed to raid the field. 

Kiviet used from time to time to fire a shot at the baboons with his 
ancient muzzle-loader and it gave him satisfaction when occasionally he 
knocked one of them over ; but Adons and his people became more wily, 
their watch more cautious and their raids more carefully timed, till at 
last Kiviet thought out a plan. He borrowed the thick lash of a waggon 
whip from his master. 

“ But Kiviet,”’ said the farmer, “‘ you surely do not expect to get near 
enough to the baboons to be able to thrash them ? ”’ 

“‘ No, ou baas,”’ replied Kiviet, “‘ this is no mere matter of thrashing 
and I require only the lash of your waggon whip, not the stick. I cannot 
give the details of my plan even to you. If I do the baboons will be sure 
to hear of it and so will my scheme be brought to naught.” 

Without further question the farmer lent Kiviet a long thick waggon 
whip. The old Hottentot went off with it, chuckling to himself as he 
looked up at the baboon krantz. “‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ to-day is your day 
you krantz folk, but to-morrow there will be another kind of day for you. 
At the moment I will say nothing further of the matter even to myself, 
but wait and see.” 

As dusk fell the old man went down to the mealie patch, taking the 
whip and a pocket full of dry mealies. From the thong with which the 
whip would be fastened to the stick he made a slip-knot, in the loop he 
placed mealies, the whip he covered with grass. He was up at dawn the 
next morning and made great show as if he were going to his master’s 
homestead. Indeed he went off in that direction but he crept back to a 
spot near his own hut where he lay in hiding within sight of his mealie 
land. 

Just before sunrise there was a shout from the top of the krantz with 
answering shouts from lower down. ‘‘ Waugh!” “Baugh!” Then the 
baboons began to trail down the krantz, one behind the other, till they 
reached the level ground below. Adons, the commandant, there climbed 
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up a tree from which he could see all round. At a signal from him that 
all was safe, the baboons loped off to the mealie field, where they began 
to feast. ; 

Kiviet, watching this scene from his hiding place, muttered to himself. 
‘Yes, you robbers, feed on for the moment, later you will learn some- 
thing.”’ 

jit then one of the baboons came upon the sprinkling of dry mealies 
that Kiviet had placed within the slip-knot. He quickly began to pick 
up the mealies and put them in his cheek pouches. Others, seeing he had 
found some special food, joined him. There was a scramble for the 
scattered grain. One baboon put his hind leg in the slip-knot. As the 
rein tightened he gave it an impatient tug; the waggon whip wriggled 
under its covering of grass. There was one yell from the baboons which 
in their language means “‘ snake,” then they fled. The faster they went, 
as fast the snake followed. When they reached their cave in the krantz 
the snake was there. In sheer desperation and with much screeching they 
attacked the snake. Tearing it loose from the one to whom it had attached 
itself, they “‘ killed ” it. But it was not safe to remain in the cave with a 
snake which though it appeared to be dead might still have sufficient life 
to bite. The baboons left the cave and trekking over the berg found a 
place of refuge far removed from Kiviet’s mealie land. 

Kiviet meantime had somehow made his way up to the baboon cave 
where he recovered the whip. When he returned it to his master he gave 
an account of what had happened. 

‘ 'Yes,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ the baboons have gone, but ou baas, the mess 
I found in that baboon cave! Please give me a chew of tobacco, ou baas, 
to take the flavour out of my mouth and the odour out of my nostrils.” 


Wy, 


It was about a month after Kiviet had chased the baboons out of their 
cave with his “‘ snake ”’ that he again approached his master. ‘“‘ Ou baas,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ I thought I had put the fear of the Lord into old Adons and 
his people, but 1 suppose it is because they are not Christian folk that 
they have forgotten my “ slang spiel.”* They are back again and are once 
more stealing my mealies. More than that, from the few words I know 
of their language I hear them abusing me and my parents and grand 
parents. This is more than I can bear. Give me advice as to how I may 
overcome them.” 

The farmer thought for a moment. “‘ Catch a baboon,” he said, “‘ and 
paint it white. ‘Then you will see what will happen. I’ll supply the paint.” 

This suggestion appealed to old Kiviet. ‘ 1’ll somehow catch a baboon,” 
he said, “ and [ll smear it thick with white paint from the point of its 
ugly nose to the tip of its crooked tail. If ou baas can give me just a little 
black paint also, I’ll paint a face on the baboon’s “ kaal agter bles ” 
then his mates won’t know whether he is coming or going.” 


* Snake play 
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Kiviet went off with the paint. With much thought and labour he 
contrived a baboon trap and eventually captured one of the Adons family. 
He painted the animal white from tip to toe and with the black paint 
made something that might resemble a face on the baboon’s bare behind. 
This was not performed without a struggle. Kiviet’s sense of humour 
prompted him to complete his work of art by fixing a long white ostrich 
feather to the baboon’s tail. Then he let the creature go. It dashed off 
into a nearby patch of bush, then began to make its way nimbly up the 
face of the krantz. It entered the cave. Then followed such a screeching 
and yelling as was never heard. Baboons dashed out of the cave and 
scattered in all directions. Kiviet shouted with laughter and rolled on 
the ground with uncontrollable mirth as he watched the panic-stricken 
baboons scampering up over the berg, followed a long way behind by 
the one painted white, who suddenly realised his ostrich feather attach- 
ment. He made a dart at it, round and round he went in pursuit of the 
feather which always just evaded his snatch at it. At last he gave up the 
chase exhausted, giddy and drunk. After he had rested a while he slowly 
made his way back to the cave. There was no other baboon there to keep 
him company. 

Next day Kiviet gave his master an embellished account of what had 
happened. “‘ Now,”’ he said, “‘ I will not even need to watch my field. 
That baboon I made into a white man has frightened his mates off the 
face of the earth, and he himself with his white clothes will be easily 
seen if he comes near my land.”’ 

It was a week or so later that Kiviet appeared, hat in hand, at his 
master’s back door. He seemed somewhat downcast. 

‘* What is it, Kiviet ? ” asked the farmer. ‘‘ Nee, ou baas,” he replied, 
“it is nothing much. Do you know a medicine called ‘“‘ benseed ” or 
something like that ? ”’ 

“Do you mean ‘ benzine’,”’ enquired the farmer. ‘ What on earth 
could you need with Benzine?” “I am told, ou baas,”’ Kiviet replied, 
“that with benzine you can remove paint from things.”’ 

“* Out with it, Kiviet,”’ said the farmer. “‘ What do you want benzine 
for rus 

“‘ Well, ou baas,” replied the Hottentot, “if benzine removes paint, I 
want it to clean that baboon I painted white. It is true he frightened all 
the other baboons out of the cave and away from the krantz, but they 
have now settled in another place that is so near my field that they have 
stolen every single mealie cob”’ 


iit: 


As Kiviet sat stitching at a broken piece of harness, he meditated on 
the loss of his mealie crop at the hands of the baboons. This may have 
been why he stabbed with his awl the more viciously into the leather as 
he bent over his work, muttering to himself. 
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“You krantz people do no work, you pay no taxes, you steal from 
honest folk such as me and when you are found out you show pride 
rather than shame in your theft, you disregard all laws.’ 

At the sound of foot-steps Kiviet paused in his work and, looking up, 
saw his master regarding him. ' 

‘“ What were you saying about laws, Kiviet ?” enquired the farmer. 

“Nee ou baas,”’ replied the old Hottentot, “ I was just talking to my- 
self. I did not know that anyone was listening. I was wondering if there 
was any law to which baboons are subject.” 

The farmer, experienced in the ways of wild things, gazed into the 
distance of the veld and answered in the same serious tone in which the 
question had been asked. ‘‘ To wild things there is the law of the wild,” 
he said, as if musing rather than addressing a wrinkled old Hottentot 
servant. ‘‘ It is the law of self-preservation. The strong may prevail but 
the weak by their wiles may survive.” 

‘“‘ The weak by their wiles may survive,” echoed Kiviet as his master 
walked away. ‘‘ I am a weak old man,” he continued. ‘‘ The baboons 
have been too strong for me. If I could only make an end of Adons, 
their commandant, I would be satisfied.” 

Kiviet, versed in baboon-lore, was aware that it was the duty of the 
leader of the troop to keep watch when the others were seeking their 
food and to give them warning at the slightest sign of danger. He knew 
that the leader was liable to be killed by the troop if he failed in the trust 
placed in him. While guarding his mealie field, the old man had often 
seen the clan set out to look for food elsewhere. The big baboon would 
take up his post at a prominent spot, keeping watch. He would pounce 
down from time to time, seize one of the younger baboons, holding him 
down by the neck, rob him of what he had stored in his cheek-pouches, 
then bound back to his look-out, there to eat the stolen food while he 
lazily scratched his upper ribs as if nothing out of the way had happened. 

This procedure was recognised by the baboons as part of their law and 
though the particular sufferer would protest by way of screeches and 
struggles, the rest of the troop realised that the ‘‘ old man ” was entitled 
to take toll from his people for his services as their watchman—otherwise 
how would he feed ? In any case he was away from his post for a few 
moments only and he would not leave it were it unsafe to do so, but woe 
betide him should he fail in his watch. 

Knowing all this, Kiviet considered how he might be able to cause 
the laws of the baboons to react upon themselves. This thought was in 
his mind when he set out into the veld one day, on his master’s instruc- 
tions to look for a lost horse. As he made his way on the spoor among 
the thickly scattered trees he heard a strange noise coming from a distance. 
He halted, listening intently. There was a sound of screeching and 
chattering. 

‘“ Baboons,” whispered Kiviet to himself as he cautiously peeped 
through the matted branches of the haak-doorn bush behind which he 
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had instinctively taken cover at the first sound. He may have showed 
himself slightly. Whether this was so or not there came from the distance 
a faint “‘ Baughm ” which, from its tone, Kiviet knew to be a sign to 
the ae to be prepared. Instantly the squeaking and screeching 
ceased. 

Kiviet had dropped flat into cover but curiosity made him rise slightly 
on his forearms to see what he might see. There in the distance on the 
upper branches of a Kameel doorn sat a huge baboon looking uneasily 
this way and that, then down. The old Hottentot rose deliberately from 
his hiding and stood up fully exposing himself to view. There was an 
instant sharp bark from the top of the Kameel doorn followed by a softer 
“ baughm ”’ as Kiviet turned his back on the place from which the sound 
had come and walked off in an opposite direction. He had not gone far 
when the chattering was resumed. Casting a quick sly eye over his 
shoulder he saw the big baboon still in the upper branches of the thorn 
tree, but he continued walking at a leisurely pace away from what he 
had seen and heard till to all observers of whatever kind he became 
absorbed in the colour scheme of the veld. 

When he felt that Adons from his perch could no longer see him, 
Kiviet made a wide detour, at length approaching the tall Kameel doorn 
tree from a direction opposite to that in which he had first gone towards 
it. As he drew nearer he lay flat on his belly, slowly worming his wa 
forwards, taking cover behind tufts of grass, small bushes, tree stems o 
anything that offered hiding, till at last he came unobserved to within 
some thirty paces of the tree in which the watchman sat. f 

Kiviet could see the old baboon clearly. From time to time the animal 
lifted his snout, sniffing the breeze as he gazed and blinked in the direction 
in which the man enemy had disappeared. Every now and then he shifted 
his position as if to get a better view. From time to time he scratched his 
upper ribs and yawned. Not far from the Kameel doorn, Kiviet saw some 
twenty baboons prancing about round the hollow bowl of an old fallen 
tree in which a bees’ nest had been discovered. The baboons wrangled, 
each struggling to get a share of the honey. As one pulled out a piece of 
comb with honey dripping from it he would chatter with delight as he 
stuffed the tasty morsel into his cheek pouches, then he would squeal 
as the enraged bees attacked and stung him. The baboon children had 
been placed at a safe distance by their mothers. They gambolled and 
played together to pass the time till they should be given something of 
the spoil. Now and then, one becoming over-impatient would approach 
the fallen tree to be driven back to his mates, either by pinches and 
cuffs from his mother or by a sudden sharp buzzing pain which he could 
not understand. 

Meanwhile the faithful watchman sat at his post in the overhanging 
branches of his tree, blinking this way and that, sniffing the breeze, 
stretching his limbs and yawning, lazily scratching his upper ribs, all 
unconscious of the human being who lay in hiding below. 
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One of the little baboons, becoming overbold, disregarding the warning 
of his mother, approached the bees’ nest, to be set upon by half a dozen 
bees which stung him in as many places. The little fellow rolled in the 
sand, waved his hands round his head, squealing in pain and yelling for 
his mother. This was too much for Kiviet’s sense of humour. He burst 
into a cackle of laughter. 

There was instant silence, every baboon stood rigid in his tracks as if 
turned to stone, then as Adons came tumbling out of his tree there was 
a scuttle and scatter of fleeing animals. The little ones clung to their 
mothers’ backs or breasts, all made off helter skelter, Adons bringing up 
the rear, glancing back over his shoulder as he dashed along with his 
sideways lope. 

Kiviet, knowing that trouble was in store for the old baboon and 
curious to know what would happen to him, jumped up from his place 
of hiding and followed the spoor as fast as his old legs would carry him. 
As he reached the edge of the flat and came out from among the trees, he 
saw that the baboons were already half way up the mountain side, making 
for safety in a place of rocks and krantzes. Arrived there, the baboons 
paused for breath. Mothers flung their young from them. The old man 
sat some distance apart on a high rock. All looked back in the direction 
ae which they had come but saw nothing as Kiviet was once more in 

iding. 

After a while Adons came down from his rock, glancing furtively at 
his people as he approached them. Mothers with their children edged 
away, the males rose from their sitting postures and with grimaces and 
bared teeth regarded their chief. There was a sudden rush and they were 
at him as he rose on his haunches. One, darting in low, buried his fangs 
in the old man’s thigh, others pranced round making snaps at the old 
fellow whenever they thought it safe to do so. Adons managed to wrench 
his first attacker loose from the grip he had taken and banged his head 
on the rock where he lay still, another enemy who had closed with him 
he flung from him over the edge of the krantz. At this there was a pause, 
but the battle was by no means over. There followed a combined rush 
upon the old man who with a loud “ baughm ”’ of defiance, sprang to 
one side of the limited rock space on which the fight was proceeding. 
He had his back to the cliff wall. As his enemies closed in upon him he 
warded them off with his arms as far as he was able, biting, slashing, 
tearing with his long sharp fangs. One crept off from the fray with his 
se Behibee dangling, another lay limp with blood gushing from his 

roat. 

But the fight had been unequal from the start. Force and weight of 
numbers were beginning to tell. Adons, facing his foes with his back to 
the wall, strove to maintain his position of vantage. He was dragged from 
it a a combined effort of his enemies who closed in upon him from all 
sides. 


Kiviet, who had watched the fight at its outset from some little distance, 
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had meantime wormed his way unseen to within a few yards of the 
combatants, where he looked down upon the struggle from behind the 
cover of a small bush. Had the baboons not been fully engaged they 
must have observed him. 

Knowing the part he had played in bringing the battle about and 
seeing the old man beset by many enemies, Kiviet felt that it was up to 
him to take some hand in the matter. He rose from his cover, whistled 
shrilly through his scanty teeth, then waving his arms, let up a yell. 

Immediately Adons’ enemies withdrew from the fray and sat down 
gibbering and grimacing at the interfering man who looked down on 
them. They were too much engrossed in the matter in hand to show 
signs of fear. As Kiviet advanced upon them, however, brandishing his 
knob kerrie, they ambled off slowly and took up a position in a neighbour- 
ing krantz. 

The some-time chief lay panting where he had fallen bleeding from 
many wounds. He made no move at the Hottentot’s approach. His eye- 
lids flickered and he made a soft snickering noise which seemed to indicate 
appeal for help. Kiviet went to a near-by spring, filled his battered felt 
hat with water and, returning, placed it near the old baboon, who with 
an effort crawled to it and drank deeply, then began to lick and finger 
his wounds. 

“‘ Yes, you old thief,’’ said Kiviet regarding the injured animal, “ to- 
day you are in my power and if I let you go you will continue to steal 
from me when next season my mealies begin to ripen. But ach! You 
poor old thing, your people have cast you out, go your ways. Should 
hunger some time drive you to my mealie field in your lonely search for 
food, take what you may as a present from an old man who to-day has 
shown you mercy.” 

Kiviet gathered up his hat and stick and walked away thoughtfully. 
The old baboon picked himself up and limped painfully in a direction 
opposite to that taken by his people. He was now an outcast. 


IV. 


In the following spring, after the fall of the first rain, Kiviet with the 
scent of damp earth in his nostrils went to look at the patch of land where 
his mealie crop had stood and where short dry stalks alone remained as 
evidence of his husbandry. He had put his cows to graze on what the 
baboons had left. ; 

“Tl try it again,” he said to himself, “the master, I am sure will 
lend me his little plough with four oxen. Whether or not I reap after 
sowing, it will at least be good to see the sprouting, growing grain, giving 
hope that I may gather something. If I do not plough and sow I certainly 
will not reap.” 

Satisfied with this philosophy the old man went up to his hut where 
he made his intentions known to his wife. She was not sympathetic. 

“‘ When I married you and your father passed cattle to my parents ta 
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seal the marriage bond,” she said, ‘“‘ I acquiesced, submitting to the will 
of my parents, though I regarded you as a weak-kneed fellow and some- 
thing of a fool. During the many years we have lived together I have 
not had reason to change my opinion. You sow and you do not reap— 
the baboons steal your crop. When the master pays you wages, you say 
you have no need of money and you ask him to keep it for you.” 

The woman, intending to proceed with her tirade was interrupted by 
her husband who, as a prelude to what he might have to say, spat into 
the heart of the fire that smouldered between them. 

“Have you ever gone hungry since you joined with me?” he said 
hotly. ‘‘ Have you ever lacked warmth at night or a roof over your head ? 
If I have been at fault it is that I have been gentle and forbearing towards 
you, instead of thrashing you from time to time as is the manner of less 
weak-kneed men than I with their women. I will plough, I will sow and 
if I do not reap the fault will be yours for I will put you in charge of 
my field to guard it from marauders of whatever kind. If I do not reap 
you will not eat. I have it in my mind to thrash you now so that you 
may not forget what I have said, but being what you have called a weak- 
kneed fellow and something of a fool, I will let the matter pass. Go to 
your sleeping-place.”’ 

‘“‘T have never before seen you or known you to be like this, Kiviet,”’ 
replied the wife whimpering, “‘ I may have made a mistake when I said 
you were weak-kneed ; to me you now appear to be a strong man.”’ 

“‘ Go to your sleeping-place, woman, I will join you later,” he ordered 
as he went out of the hut door and stood in the bright light of a full 
moon. 

“* Baughm |” came a solitary call from high up on the baboon krantz. 

“Poor old outcast,” answered Kiviet quietly, as he bent, re-entering 
the low doorway of his hut. 


Sa % * 


_ Summer latened into autumn. The mealies Kiviet had planted had 
sprouted, grown and matured. Apart from the woman’s watchfulness the 
crop had so far been preserved in a strange way. Baboons had come down 
from the mountain with intent to raid the field, but as they approached 
it there had come a warning shout from above, at which the would-be 
thieves had instinctively retreated in fear and scuttled for cover. This 
had happened several times and each time the shout of warning had come 
se ea down the mountain side till at last it sounded quite close to 
the field. 

Kiviet’s wife told her husband of these strange happenings, asking him 
for an explanation. 

‘““T have placed you in charge of the field,” he replied, ‘‘ and it would 
seem that you have an ally in the old man whom the other baboons have 
cast out of the troop. This is as it may be, but it is you who will answer 
to me for the care of my crop. See to it.”’ 
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So it was that Kiviet’s wife rose early and watched till late over her 
husband’s land. She was now in fear of her ‘‘ weak-kneed ’? man who 
had lately somehow shown a strength of mind of which she had not 
suspected him. 

As has been said, the warning baboon-cry had sounded from lower 
and lower down the mountain side and so nearer and nearer to Kiviet’s 
field till at last, one very early morning as the woman had gone on guard 
at the stern behest of her husband, the ‘‘ baughm ” sounded from a tree 
at the land’s very edge. The woman looking round saw an old baboon 
perched in the lower branches of a tall tree. She shouted and threw a 
stick at him. He jumped down from the tree and disappeared. ‘‘ And 
that’s that,’’ said the woman complacently, as she strolled round to 
another quarter of the field. She had not gone far when she heard the 
unmistakeable sound of cobs being ripped from mealie stalks. She ran 
towards the sound to see the old baboon running off with a mealie cob 
tucked under one arm and his cheek pouches bulging. She threw a stick 
at him as he went. “‘ You old thief,” she shrilled as the old fellow ambled 
off. ‘“ Wait till my man comes, then something bad will happen to you.” 
There was no reply from the long grass into which the baboon had 
disappeared. Some little time had elapsed when the woman heard sounds 
of disturbance among the tall mealie stalks on the opposite side of the 
field. She ran in that direction to see the baboon waddling off on his 
hind legs with a mealie cob under each arm. 

Having thrown the two sticks she had carried the woman clenched 
and shook her empty fists at the retreating thief. “I warn you, your 
time will come,” she yelled. 

At that moment a shot rang out. The old baboon rolled over and lay 
still. A young man with a rifle in the crook of his arm strolled up. “ Got 
you in one,” he said as he turned the limp form over with his foot. 

“‘T gave him fair warning,” said the woman from the mealie field. 

When the woman told her husband of what had happened, he straight- 
way fetched his stick and without explanation gave her an unmerciful 
thrashing, the reason for which was known only to himself—it might, 
perhaps, have been known to old Adons. 
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THE OTHER BARBER 


By JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


HIS is a short story about a barber. It hasn’t anything to do 

with communism or fascism or democracy, or with politics at 

all. It doesn’t reaily tell a story because nothing ever happens 

in it that a modern would get excited about—there’s no action. 
For that reason it probably will not be published and is very likely to 
remain unread. But you see, two days after Jack came back from Holly- 
wood where he had been doing something or other in the movies, not 
acting but something that was making him a lot of money, the other 
barber went home in the middle of the day, sick. Jack was “in on the 
know,” or so he informed me, mixed up with a lot of clever people. He 
arrived on Saturday and on Sunday the Monte Carlo ballet was having 
its only performance in town. I had lunch with him and heard all about 
the antics of actors and producers. 

‘“‘ Everybody wants a piece of that easy money,” he said. And they 
did too, because he wasn’t in his hotel half an hour before all his former 
friends were besieging him with accounts of their special virtues. They 
could write or act or even direct. They were quite humble about it; 
each one of them said he would be willing to start at the bottom with a 
modest salary until given a chance to show what he could do; even five 
hundred dollars a week would be enough to get along on at first. Those 
that didn’t want to cash in at least wanted to have a glimpse of the ground 
floor ; they wanted to make a trip out to the studios and see how a picture 
was made. 

“‘ Even you could go for that,”’ he said. 

“Sure I could,” I said, ‘if I ever get out as far as the West coast. 
Don’t kid me, either, because I know you like it.”’ 

““T do like it,” he said, ‘‘ but I have to pretend I don’t. You aren’t 
thought much of out there unless you are always pretending to remain 
on sufferance. Most of them are always grumbling about the legitimate 
stage and threatening to return to it. They weren’t making over fifty 
dollars a week, when they were making that, and they wouldn’t want to 
leave two thousand a week on the coast for any legitimate grind, but 
they have to keep up the highbrow exterior on the basis of something.” 

The restaurant where we were having lunch was stuffy and noisy and 
gay. Jack’s fashionable and twisted face stood out in half relief, calm 
and untroubled against the moving surface of other faces. 

‘“ What’s your out ?”’ I asked. 

‘““Me? I’m always threatening to come home and write another book. 
And you know what they answer me ? ‘ That’s the ham in you,’ they say. 
That’s what they think about writing books. And maybe that’s what I 
think about it too ; it’s a pretty silly business. But I am going to write 
one some day, just one. Maybe in August, if they kick me.” 
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“The trouble with you,” I said, “is that you think life is all right, 
and that’s why you won’t stay anywhere very long except in your grave.” 
I meant it. 

i Tell me,’ I asked, dropping my voice to a whisper, ‘‘ what about 
the girls ? ” 

“The young ones are very dangerous—San Quentin quail, we call 
them. The age limit is twenty-one in California, and you wouldn’t be 
the first man to get sent up on that count.” 

“* And how about the older ones ? ” 

“The old ones are rather cagey. Everything in Hollywood is box 
office. They wouldn’t let go unless they thought there was some chance 
of your being the father of another Shirley Temple or Baby Peggy.” 

I laughed but I felt more like crying because I was just the least bit 
envious. My friendship for Jack saved me, but I had had enough for 
one session. 

““ Let’s get out of here,” I said. 

Later that afternoon I remembered about the ballet. I called Jack up 
and asked him if he wanted to get some tickets and come along because 
we had made a date for Sunday night. 

“ Tf you don’t want to go, let me know,” I said. “‘ I know how you are.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” he said, ‘“‘I hear it’s pretty lousy. This 
company was in Los Angeles ten days and none of my crowd went. 
They tell me since Nijinsky left, it’s not— ” 

“‘ Have you ever seen any ballet ?”’ I asked. 

“No. Don’t care for that sort of thing.” 

“ All right,” I said. “‘ I’ve seen it about five times here and there.” 

“* Get me the tickets,” he said. 

We sat near the front a little to one side. They did Les Sylphides. 
The orchestra was terrible but the dancing was superb. Something of 
the tremendous formalism communicated itself to him. The dancers 
were young and the girls beautiful in their delicacy. It all took place 
where another order ruled. 

“It’s very exciting,” he said afterwards, “I had no idea. I should 
have gone every night.” . ayer 

In the intermissions we sat and watched under rifts in the curtain the 
dancers prancing over the stage, watched the feet whirl and disappear 
in turns of the restive dancers anxious to begin the routines, like race 
horses impatient at the post for the starting bell. ; 

‘They don’t take it much like a paid job, do they?” Jack said. 

When it was over we went to get something to eat but we couldn’t 
talk very much because we were so occupied with wonder. 

The next afternoon I made an appointment with Ben the barber and 
Nellie the manicurist to get cleaned up. Ben was there when I walked 
in, but Nellie was late. Ben is a mild kind of person ; he was always in 
league with Nellie to get customers. If either of them had someone they 
would try to work the other in, the barber suggesting manicures and the 
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manicurist haircuts. I was beginning to get a little impatient that Nellie 
was late because the ballet had been all right but to-day was another 
day and I did not have all day to spend in the barber shop. Ben was 
afraid I would get mad and ask for another manicurist, and Nellie would 
get left, so he said : 

“T tell you what you do. We’ll play a joke on Nellie. When she comes 
in you pretend to be mad, and you say, ‘ Where you been? I’ve been 
waiting for you half an hour,’ and you pretend to be mad.” 

Ben was pretty cute, and I saw through it and started to laugh but 
couldn’t hurt his feelings like that ; and all at once the pitifulness of it 
struck me and I didn’t say anything or think anything except, O Lord 
thy people, which was just as inadequate as anything else. I began to 
think of the ballet dancers earning their bread by not thinking about 
anything, and of Ben the barber waltzing around the chair with scissors 
and comb earning his bread by not thinking about anything else, and 
about the whole question of bread and not-bread and about dancing and 
Jack dancing all through life not accepting anything short of the grave. 
When Nellie did finally arrive, I didn’t say anything to her, and that 
helped my reputation for taciturnity more than anything else. I guess 
Ben thought I really was mad but had decided not to let Nellie know 
on account of the joke he had proposed. So he was very polite thinking 
of his cleverness and I was very polite thinking of his pitiful mortality. 

This is a story about a barber but Ben isn’t the barber. The barber 
I had in mind is the one at the next chair. He was a dignified old man 
who had been there at least forty years, they told me. He had grey hair 
and lots of it, and a huge moustache which swept down around his 
mouth as though to hide the fact that the absence of teeth had allowed 
his lips to sink in so that his chin and nose almost met. He had sat behind 
that chair, rising to waltz only when he had customers, beginning long 
before the World War and continuing now. Ben played the races when 
the bookies were open or when he could get any of the race-horse crowd 
that came in for shaves before the races started to place his bets for him, 
but this barber didn’t. Ben knew the ballet was in town and asked me 
whether I had gone, and when I said yes he didn’t ask any more about 
it, but this barber didn’t even know the ballet had been advertised or that 
there was a ballet to advertise, or even that the advertisements he occa- 
sionally read in the papers were paid for by somebody anxious to sell 
something. He had a kindly face, however, though the rest of him was 
mostly animal. I am certain there was nothing there to stir; he wasn’t 
a center of forces that had to be confined in order to be put to work. 

Well, the afternoon I was in the barber shop we all saw the old man 
fold up rather suddenly, take off his white coat and go for his own coat 
and hat in the closet. 

Ben let go my hair and went over to him. 

‘“ What’s the matter ?”’ he asked. 


“ I feel sick,” the other barber said, ‘‘ I’m going home for the afternoon.” 
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That was all. He left, looking no more ashen than usual because the 
white faces of the barbers never see the sunlight except on Sundays 
before they take their wives to the movies. I have never telephoned to 
find out whether he is all right because it doesn’t really matter. It may 
be this time or it may not be this time but the next. But assuredly one 
day he will feel sick and go home and that will be the end. People do 
not go on for ever like the beauty of anything nor reappear exactly in the 
same way. But while they are here they are supposed to do something 
about it. Ben always planned to make a killing on the horses and take 
a trip to New York and see the sights, but I imagine he knew by now 
the chances of that were small, and he continued to bet the ponies in a 
dull mechanical sort of way because after all one couldn’t sit or even 
waltz behind a chair for ever without some release being held out as a 
possible goal. At least, he thought one couldn’t, but the other barber 
seemed to do it. And now that other barber had gone home for the last 
time, perhaps. I understood the ballet pretty well or thought I did, but 
what was that other barber all about ? 

“ Finished,” Ben said, and the manicurist who had been stalling around 
gave my hands a last little pat, about twenty years too late. Ben could 
have been done with his cutting fifteen minutes earlier but he was in 
league with Nellie and was not going to let her down. 

I got up and looked at my nails and at my head in the mirror and 
felt much better. At the door I met the fellow that a friend of mine always 
plays squash with on the days he doesn’t play me. His father gave my 
friend a lot of insurance business so the squash game between them had 
to go on willy nilly. The thing that got my goat was that this fellow had 
always used my squash racket (they cost about ten dollars apiece and you 
had to buy a new one about every four months) and had never thanked 
me. And he was pretty hard on squash rackets. I had kept quiet about 
it all winter because my friend needed the insurance business, but to-day 
when I met him at the door I made him a little speech, as cordially and 
gravely as possible. 

“* Look here,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t want you to think that I don’t appreciate 
your using my racket because I do. You’ve used it all winter and never 
had any fault to find with it, and that’s pretty decent. It’s not important,” 
I said, ‘“‘ but I just didn’t want you to think that I haven’t been properly 
appreciative.” 

He looked a little dumbfounded, but said, “‘ O, that’s all right, you’re 
welcome.”’ , 

And I walked out. I met Nellie in the street a few days later. She said 
that after I left he had pointed a thumb in my direction and asked Ben, 
“‘ What’s the matter with that guy?” as he climbed into the chair and 
sat down. 

“And the other barber,” I announced, “it’s too bad but they think 
he may recover this time, though of course it will take a while.” 
I walked off quickly before she could answer, but something like 
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“not that at all’ floated down the wind after me. I really didn’t catch 
what she said, not that it matters, because I have been pretty busy lately. 
I work hard all day, and at night Jack and I play bridge with our respective 
wives. We’re trying to get a lot of bridge in with only a short time in 
which to do it because Jack is planning to return to Hollywood in a week 
or two, when his vacation period ends. I’m four dollars ahead on the 
game and he can’t afford to go away and leave it at that because I’ll never 
let him forget it, and what’s more he knows it. We keep up that bantering 
feud on purpose. I wouldn’t mind losing, half as much as he would 
because he couldn’t take anything away from me, not really. Only the 
manicurist could, and I didn’t quite understand what it was she said 
when I was walking away from her, that time on the street. Not that it 
could have made any difference what she said. I was just determined to 
keep something. 


HE reviewer of painting and sculpture exhibitions is at a disadvantage, 

when it comes to the question of appraising the quarter’s achievement, 

as compared with the reviewers of films, plays, music or fiction. The 
; “entertainment value” of these arts ensures that they will excite the 
interest and support, over a considerable period, of a considerable public. Pictures 
and statues, even of the kind that tell stories, cannot compete with the other arts in 
respect of “entertainment value,” an element that depends on the time-factor. 
Movement, of one kind or another, is essential to the arts that ‘“‘ entertain.” From 
one aspect, the film, the drama, the novel, the symphony are simply “ time-designs.” 
Every moment of the time they demand our attention is cunningly prearranged for 
us: the order and duration of the emotional-button-pressing we endure is deter- 
mined in advance ; and we become, for a period of two hours, more or less, the 
slaves of the artist. The painter or sculptor is not able to exact an hour of the spectator’s 
time in this way. His work can be seen at a glance, or in a series of disconnected 
glances. Needless to say, a complex plastic design may have just as much “ in ”’ it and 
may deserve just as much concentrated attention, as any other work of art ; but this 
it seldom receives, and so it does not “ get ” the spectator, or the spectator does not 
“get ” it. So that for the ordinary spectator it is not entertaining. Time can be made 
into a drug, and perhaps few people can take art without its soothing or anesthetic 
effect. To see the thing at its simplest : only a very unusual individual—outside the 
meditative East—would get any kick out of gazing for hours at a tree, or even a hill ; 
whereas almost everyone has watched—‘ entranced,” as we say—the motion of 
water running down a rock or under a bridge, or the hypnotic strokes of a piston or 
machine. Another possible explanation of our comparative indifference to the 
“timeless ” arts might lie in the fact that we have to pay—in terms of our time—for 
“ entertainment ”’ (books, films, fugues, etc.) whereas we are left to our own devices 
before a picture. Our eyes, our ears, our minds may wander as freely as our feet, 
in an art-gallery—and too often they do. We value things, even when we ought to 
know better, in terms of our expenditure ; and Time, of course, is just like Money. 
The arts we “ spend ” time over we rate more highly than those that leave us free. 
This is strange but true. With the same irrational impulse people who have never 
spent ten minutes over the Chinese antiquities in our “‘ free” museums will roll 
up in force past the Burlington House turnstiles, only to stand six-deep gazing at 
some identical object perhaps loaned from the national collections. At any rate— 
to revert to our opening subject—a very odd paradox surrounds the connection 
between Art and Time. The static arts—those that are “ for all time ”—take least 
time to see, and are “‘ seen” in public for shorter periods, than the other “‘ time ” 
arts. They are all too liable to pass, in every way, unnoticed. 


iy 


Exhibitions succeed each other at such a rate, in the smaller private galleries, that 
only the daily paper could deal with them all, if that were desirable. Many shows 
run for a fortnight only, a few for even shorter spells, so that by the time a weekly 
journal appears with its notice they may be over. From the point of view of the 
public, the artist and the dealer, the most useful notice is indicative and expository, 
rather than “ critical.” The public wishes to know what is on, and where it can find 
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what will appeal to its diverse interests ; only a very small part of it is sufficiently 
well-informed to understand criticism, which necessarily has its own (not yet very 
well-defined) vocabulary or “ jargon.” The artist and the dealer may or may not 
understand criticism ; neither, with one eye on sales, is likely to welcome it. Yet it 
is upon criticism, and criticism of the most rigorous and thorough-going order, oS 
artists and public alike depend if art is to be maintained at a satisfactory ae co) 

quality. What the artist does, as well as how he does it, is important ; why he oes 
it, is a question he is not always in a position to answer. Even the best artists are 
commonly fanatically partisan, and as ready as anyone alse to accept without 
hesitation the fiats of any fashion that settles about them, arriving suddenly from 
the mysterious Unknown. Any epoch-making technical discovery, or happy success, 
on the part of one of their number more able or mad or enterprising than the rest, 
is sure to be followed by a stampede in the new direction. Some of these stampedes 
cause considerable damage. A great sentimental movement like that of the pre- 
Raphzelites may sweep over our intellectual life like a tidal wave, submerging almost 
everything of value, and hindering for decades every vital effort and development. 
Just as fortuitously, there may be some genuine gold-rush, such as that which 
succeeded in the wake of Cézanne, enriching every department of the arts. But 
Cézanne’s preoccupation with pippins resulted in a glut of fruit and vegetable 
painting, until Picasso gave this zealous following a new game with guitars, a bottle 
of vin ordinaire, a copy of Le Matin. And so the painters are led onward, with one 
carrot (or pippin or guitar) bigger and better than the last. It is the good critic's 
function, as I see it, to prevent this disorderly succession of fashions and pendulum 
reactions, to lay bare the doctrinal guts of the corpse (it is always dead by the time 
the parasites arrive) of the temporary craze, and to give the painter, in however indirect 
and tactful a manner, the next fiat. The static arts (painting and sculpture) are an 
index not so much of the present as of the future state of our intellectual life. Literature 
tells us what is happening, at any given moment, to society. Painting tells us what is 
to be the pattern of our life the day after tomorrow. It must be remembered that the 
clean lines, the severe stiffening of order and purpose, that have crept into every- 
thing today, we owe directly to the example of painters working a couple of decades 
ago. The economy and tidiness that characterise our best films, no less than our new 
furniture, architecture, posters, etc., represent applications on the practical plane of 
the discoveries latent in Cézanne’s pippins, the progenitors of cubism. Thus the 
static arts occupy the status of pure mathematics: they provide the data that is 
responsible for the “ useful” “‘ entertaining” or ‘‘ popular ”—applied art in the 
sense that we speak of applied science. That, today, is one function of ‘‘ abstract ” 
art. But the intensely personal and emotional nature of the arts prevents them from 
““ developing ” along logical lines in the way that advances in pure mathematics, 
physics or chemistry, can be made. The material the artist works in is by no means 
pure, in the way that algebra is pure. So the artist requires some kind of supervision, 
which he gets, unless the critic can tip-toe in with a delicate hint, from the bellowing 
of dame fashion. The critic is not necessarily less detached than the artist, it is true g 
but he has more opportunity of being so. His range of sympathies and interests is 
likely to be wider ; he can see where wasted effort occurs ; he may be able to point 
out blind alleys and unexplored tracts. This he can do only by dealing with specific 
material: his metaphysic has to be illustrated with concrete examples if it is to 
reach any considerable section of the public, even of the specialist public. And only 
a quarterly provides the opportunity for this function of the critic. 
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At the time of going to press, three events of outstanding importance demand 
attention. That the Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House should be followed 
almost immediately by the Surréaliste Exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries, 
with Nicolette Gray’s exhibition of Abstract work travelling round the country at 
the same time—this is an interesting conjunction for many reasons. About the 
Abstract Exhibitions I need say little here, since the paintings and their painters have 
been dealt with by me elsewhere. But I will not disguise my conviction that this is 
the exhibition—from the “art” standpoint purely—of paramount importance. 
After going down from Oxford it will be seen at Cambridge during May and June, 
and later in London and, it is to be hoped, the larger provincial towns. But it is only 
interesting as art, it is run by people interested in art rather than anything else, and 
that separates it from the other exhibitions we shall discuss. That disinterestedness 
is a characteristic of the art quarterly Axis, which is co-6perating with Nicolette Gray 
in the arrangement of the exhibits, and it is to that paper that the reader will turn 
for further information. The two remaining exhibitions represent a different kettle of 
fish altogether. It is only because they are, in fact, very interesting as art that I mention 
them here at all ; for in treating them as collections of works of art I am not approach- 
ing them fairly, and I feel bound to begin with an apology on that score. Indeed, 
despite the fact that many of the exhibits in either exhibition are undoubtedly 
“pictures,” for example, and that their creators were incontrovertibly “ artists,” 
their respective organisers and experts would be very disconcerted if you began talking 
about the “‘ plastic values ” of the objects on view. It would be as if you insisted on 
reviewing the “‘ esthetic” worth of the animals in the zoo, or the skeletons in the 
Natural History Museum. These two exhibitions, you will soon discover, can be 
legitimately reviewed only as historical or sociological phenomena. That, however, 
would take us outside the proper province of this chronicle. We refuse, on our part, 
to see pictures as anything but “‘ art,” for reasons already hinted at. But not yet. 
It will be as well to take cover, for a moment, and disguise ourselves as something less 
vulnerable than the “‘ artist ” and ‘‘ art critic.” Let us hide, for a lark, under the 
skin of Mr. Auden’s dog. From the dog’s-eye point of view, the strange activities of 
men appear as a close network of “‘ rackets.’”’ We all belong to ramps and rackets of 
one kind or another. Besides the obvious political, professional and business rackets, 
we are conspirators in the English racket, in the county racket, the club racket, the 
village racket, the family racket, the racket composed of our friends, the rackets 
represented by such organs of opinion as we lend our support to, like Life and Letters 
To-day. Now from this dirty-dog’s viewpoint, what is the Abstract Exhibition 
already mentioned, but an artist’s racket ? That is what it is; as much as the legal 
or medical or religious professions have their “ rackets.” Just try setting up as a new 
kind of surgeon, try “ taking the law into your own hands,” or try preaching your 
private doctrine of the Risen Lord, and see what the B.M.A. says, and what the legal 
profession says, and what the clergy say. But those are perfectly open and above- 
board rackets. In other departments of life only a dirty-dog could detect a racket at 
all. And if this dirty-dog nosed round the Chinese Exhibition he would find that it was 
not an art-racket at all but a museum racket ; just as he would smell a political racket 
behind the Surréaliste show. So, doffing the dogskin, let us examine these rackets, and 
the “art ” they have commandeered, a little more closely. In the relations obtaining 
between the “art ” and the “ racket ” respectively in these exhibitions, there is a 
significant difference. In the case of Surréalisme, it is the political propagandists who 
have secured the allegiance of some of the most notable contemporary painters (also 
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a poet or two). The Chinese artists, however, responsible for the works we have 
lately seen, are all defunct : no liaison exists between them and the racket.”’ But 
the pots and pans and scrolls of these remarkable people have been in a very profound 
sense appropriated by the museum experts, and jealously defended against outside 
interests, naturally enough. The museum expert 1s not selected, in the first place, for 
his taste. A few experts do in time acquire a sense of esthetic values, of course, and 
they have unexampled opportunities, it is obvious, of sharpening any critical faculty 
they may possess. But the museum assistant’s professional interest is with facts, 
especially historical facts. Only as a private gentleman will he pride himself on his 
“taste”; and however poor and sentimental his taste might be, however scurvily 
Nature had endowed him with critical acumen, on his ‘‘ taste ’’ he would nevertheless 
insist. It is this unfortunate fact that makes the museum expert sometimes a very 
dangerous individual. His judgments of value will command the same respect as his 
technical or historical knowledge ; and his judgments of value may be very strangely 
at variance with those of the best available opinion. Even in matters of taste, there are 
some things about which no informed persons dispute. What these persons agree to 
dislike (or even to “like,” in a fit of sophisticated perversity) as unutterably (or 
“amusingly ”) vulgar, an antiquarian may very likely admire whole-heartedly, not 
only as a rarity, but as a beautiful and “‘ tasteful ” curiosity. In any case the anti- 
quarian, whether attached to the museum or the dealer, will regard such a field as 
“* Chinese Art ”’ as his special preserve, not to be trespassed on by the artist ; rather 
as astrologers and astronomers might come to blows about the ownership of what 
each would regard as “‘ his ” stars. If you tried to explain all this to one of the con- 
fraternity he would, however, be very pained and incredulous, and perhaps even 
suppose you to be mad. He would never believe that he belonged to an obstructive 
racket, and he would never question the infallibility of his taste. You, hastily donning 
your dogskin, would growl that you knew better ; and his museum would be none 
the worse if you lifted a leg against it. You would need something more thick and 
subtle than a dogskin, however, to enable you to do more than sniff softly at the 
political racket (there is only one) in which the surréalistes have involved themselves. 
Indeed, the dogskin would compromise you at once, and you might be involved 
yourself. The dog’s sympathy would incline to be with the Marxist—the champion 
of the underdog. The “ communism ” of the surréalistes is still looked on with 
disfavour, at the political headquarters, as a peculiarly insidious heresy. Nevertheless, 
surréalisme, so far as you can speak of it in terms of its components, is politics first, 
art afterwards ; just as the most interesting surréalistes are artists first and pro- 
pagandists afterwards. Or the two may be mixed up together as inseparably as the 
surr€aliste manifestos consider they ought to be; but the political motive is there, 
it is inescapable, and so we must say that as doctrine surréalisme is bad. Surréalisme 
is bad in tendency for another reason: it is the romantic answer to the post-war 
period of conscious discipline. Apart from all questions of action and reaction, which 
a good artist is as a rule indifferent to, any “‘ romantic” movement produces worse 
results than any “ classical ” movement, simply because it enables far more people to 
indulge in far more foolishness than usual. ‘“‘ Classical ’”’ movements kill off weaklings, 
and no doubt nip much promising talent in the bud ; they produce harmless bores 
and dull pedants. But a severe frost, on the whole, does less damage than a prairie 
fire. The surréaliste movement is above all passionately romantic and destructive. 
Its warmth may coax out a few sensitive plants from obscurity ; but it will sanction 
and encourage also every kind of sentimental absurdity, so long as it is disguised in 
the approved fancy dress, with plenty of pink in the irrational—but the too amusing, 
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the too pathetic—patches. The appeal of surréalisme is the appeal of the nineteeth 
century German romantics (Bécklin’s “‘ Island of the Dead,” etc.), with the nursery-fun 
of Lear or Carroll, deodorised and made solemn, thrown in. Of course many of the 
artists in this movement would be exempt from this description. Ernst and Miré are 
_among the most interesting painters working, for example ; and Eluard, romantic as he 
is, is probably the most readable living French poet. But there is no quality common to 
the works of Miré and Ernst that makes them peculiarly super-real, or that they do not 
share with non-surréalistes like Klee and Kandinsky. As for the lesser members of the 
group, many are no better or worse than the excommunicated Cocteau; and some are as 
bad as the most laughed-at academicians. At the centre of the surréaliste doctrine, 
however, an important principle is embedded, and so the movement should not be 
completely discredited. The unconscious element in creative activity is at least as 
important as the invented or consciously ordered element ; and “ classical ”’ revivals 
need reminding of that truth. Surréalisme needs reminding, equally, that the conscious 
intellectual faculties of man have their place in art. The most startling feature of 
surréalisme is the nest of paradoxes of which it is composed. It combines world- 
salvationist politics of a militant order with individualism and esotericism of an 
unprecedented kind. No art was ever so anti-social, no doctrine was ever so anti-art. 
The manner in which this simple-hearted romantic movement evolved, out of the 
dada highbrow scramming, into a fully-fledged political front, is worth considering. 
It is very necessary to separate art from political explosives, once they get confused in 
this way ; and it is fatally easy for any of the arts to contract a liaison with anything 
else. Suppose for a moment that Marx had not existed, but that Freud had written a 
book advocating a militant policy of sex-revolution. ‘‘ Salvation by sex ! ” would be 
the battle cry, and some person might arise who combined the attributes and energies 
of a Freud, a Blake, a Lawrence, a Hitler, to prosecute this business. In due course 
a group of romantic artists would gather round this figure, and formulate a new 
art doctrine, supersexuality. Much would be made of the fact that their activities were 
repressed and their members persecuted. At last the movement might triumph over 
bourgeois prejudice to the extent of successfully organising the first World Porno- 
graphic Exhibition. Bushman cave drawings, the vulva script of Easter Island, 
phalloi from all quarters of the globe, would appear cheek by jowl with the latest 
pornograms of the Supersexual Society. Then some idiot would spoil the fun by 
insisting, with the author of the present chronicle, on reviewing the whole show as a 
collection of works of art. That is a not altogether absurd parallel to the two exhibi- 
tions we have been discussing. But it is obviously the duty of somebody to distinguish, 
in such exhibitions as these, what is of profound and permanent human interest from 
what is merely transitional and propagandist, between constant plastic worth and 
what panders to some little self-important racket. And here the “ taste ” of a political 
propagandist is apt to be worse, if less dangerous, than that of a professional anti- 
quarian. Any piece of Chinese craftwork is grist to the museum-minder’s mill, and 
Dali is as good as Miré to the propagandist for pink unconsciousness. ‘The impression 
left by the spate of books, lectures, etc., of the Chinese Exhibition, is one of a row of 
natty pots. The great “‘ abstract ” artform of the Chinese, Calligraphy, has hardly 
been mentioned. The best of the illustrated books on Chinese Art shows only one 
example, which seems to have got in rather by accident than by design ; and the 
subject was scarcely better represented than painting itself at Burlington House. 
Yet in this art the Chinese find their most complete and profound expression. Five 
hundred million people can’t be wrong—or if a mistake had occurred, it would have 
been discovered in the course of thirty centuries. But let us not be ungrateful to these 
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amiable ‘“‘ rackets.”” We owe two very interesting exhibitions to their zeal. The public 
for the fine arts, of the intensive order (calligraphy, abstractions, lyrical poetry, 
chamber music) is necessarily small; the rest are unable to take such art “ neat,”’ 
even in the smallest doses. Still, it is this art that ultimately affects most profoundly 
our individual and social life, and so it needs nursing and protecting against the most 
well-meaning rackets—those who betray it by popularising its incidental aspects or 
who give it, for any wrong reason, a premature public status. 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


153 


Ee AGRE 


ROMEO AND JULIET. New Theatre. 

THE MARSHFIELD MUMMERS’ PLAY. Royal Albert Hall. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
THE BLACK EYE. Shaftesbury Theatre. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. Westminster Theatre. 


HERE is talk, in drama as in poetry, of the need for a fresh use of folk- 

forms—not in the orange-and-blue, sage-green-smock, urty-crurfty sense, 

but as a tapping anew of the sources of cultural life and its expression. 

A contemporary poet has had a play acted in a cathedral, a younger one 
goes back to many elements to produce his deliberate charades. And the commercial 
theatre provides four pieces which, with a mummers’ play, show the sturdy con- 
tinuity of that English theatre, which naturally passes almost unnoticed. I do not 
refer to points of staging—though Drury Lane has a grand transformation scene, 
John Gielgud makes fresh use of the tiring house and James Bridie provided Stephen 
Haggard with soliloquies delivered outside the proscenium, as if on an apron. 
The continuity is stronger than similarity with past methods. It is one of spirit— 
and the pieces, it may be remarked, are varied in type } a Shakespearean tragedy, 
mummers’ play, pantomime, and modern comedy. 

The Marshfield “‘ Paper Boys’ came to London to present their play at the 
National Festival of English Folk Dance and Song on January the fourth. Over 
ordinary clothes, they wore their traditional costumes, of paper shredded to represent 
the characters they portrayed ; Father Christmas, Little Man John, Doctor Phinex, 
Saucy Jack, Tenpenny Nit, Father Beelzebub. Their variety shows something of 
the sources, the old legends and beliefs of which these plays are made up. The dia- 
logue is in verse ; it ends with a song wishing good cheer, and asking for a “ box” 
or beer before they move on to the next house where they will perform. The play 
begins : 

“In comes I, old Father Christmas, Christmas or Christmas not, 
I hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot.” 


Save for a first line ending ‘“‘ welcome or welcome not,” the Buckinghamshire 
Mumming Play has the same opening, and it may be observed that the Gloucester- 
shire “Tenpenny Nit” becomes in Buckinghamshire, “I As Ain’t Been Yet,” 
whose opening lines, 

“In comes I as ain’t been yet, 

With my big head and my little wit,” 


suffers only the change to ‘‘ Tenpenny Nit” in Marshfield. This may surely be 
considered a dialect variation (whilst speaking of which, I should like to record how 
pleasant it was to hear the rich Gloucestershire speech). It was also evident that 
there is not only a link between the English mumming plays, but with those of 
other countries—witness the obvious relationship of the “ Paper Boys’ ” dresses 
with those of the Basque dancers, who brought from La Soule the Satans and 
Hobby-Horses of their Lenten Mumming Play. In that lovely scene at the New, 
when, in white cloaks, Romeo and his friends enter a street masked as mummers, 
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I thought of these modern mummers, still fulfilling their pheenix-play, and as I 
applauded Mercutio, I made to all mummers a golden bow. 

From balcony to beanstalk may seem a big jump, but Shakespeare has more 
connection with pantomime than may at first appear. This very play, was, a little 
more than eighty years ago, presented as a pantomime, under the title of Romeo 
and Juliet ; or Harlequin and Queen Mab in the World of Dreams. Juliet became 
Columbine, with Romeo Harlequin, and the Bad Fairy was Prussic Acid, who 
poisoned the lovers . . . Shakespeare himself may have seen something of Whitting- 
ton, since a play on that mayor and his cat was licensed twelve years before his 
death ; certainly he knew of Mother Skipton, who became Mother Goose, and as 
such is to be seen this year in the Drury Lane pantomime. She is called Mother 
Hubbard (which running-together of stories is another instance of continuing tra- 
dition), but the bird that lays the golden eggs is there—as it should be in all versions 
of Jack and the Beanstalk. I didn’t hear the Golden Harp, which should be played 
in the Giant’s hall, but it was mentioned in the souvenir sold, so perhaps it was 
cut out during rehearsal. 

For the rest, this pantomime is all that a Lane, and almost all that any, 
pantomime should be. It is far better than the fack and the Beanstalk I saw 
there in 1909. The transformation scene rivals the Land of Lost Memories of 
The Sleeping Beauty (or was it Hop O’ My Thumb in 1911 ?). In any case, I think 
I mean the Garden of Statues. This year’s beanstalk grows against stars (which 
twinkle), while Jack’s cottage slowly sinks from view. Its growth disturb certain 
insects or sprites, who entertain us with a flying ballet in mid-air. Jack climbs till, 
drops descending, he reaches the castle which bursts into electric lights so quickly 
that we scarcely notice that the door would not admit even the giant’s greyhound, 
if he had one. The giant himself is a beauty, so big that his boots trample over the 
stage, and a huge hand comes down to carry off the princess (we hope to the “ B” 
touring companies where she belongs). I am pleased to be able to report that Jack 
cries: ‘‘ St. George for England!” as, sword in hand, he goes forth to slay the 
giant. This is, essential, for the story is, among other things the story of that Cornish 
Jack who helped to rid the wild and witching land of Wales of its giants. 

The Lane is correct also in a butterfly ballet, all gauze and spangles ; in a compe- 
tent pantomime-animal, the cow being the Griffith Brothers, horse in a new coat. 
There is a king straight from the pack of cards, a clown pays tribute to Harlequinade, 
Binnie Hale has a most striking suit of sequin armour which Jack could never have 
afforded, and in Shaun Glenville, link with the boys who played heroines, there is 
a dame the best of his kind (though Nellie Wallace, at the Vaudeville, and Douglas 
Byng, in Birmingham, are better in not so good a one). It is sad that the Fairy Queen, 
instead of being a sort of Nereidean nursemaid, should be a juvenile who might 
be a centenarian dwarf, but at least she very properly enters from the right, while 
the bad man, in green light, comes on “ sinister.” But the charm of this pantomime 
is not that it abides by tradition. It is that it finds in its framework a form for in- 
spiration and topicality. The giant’s voice is amplified, he is guarded by robots, 
and the number of his children give occasion for a piece of fine stilt-work by the 
Hartmann troupe. These and much else are used to tell the story in lively fashion, 
and that is also one of the secrets of the success of Romeo and Fuliet at the New. 

This skilful production, in which I seem to detect the influence of Komisarjevsky, 
makes it possible to realise, for the first time in my experience, how good a piece of 
story-telling is Romeo and Juliet. Nor is the poetry neglected. John Gielgud and 
Edith Evans both give performances in what I find at times the wrong kind of 
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theatrical tradition. Lady Capulet is as usual made about forty, though she herself 
says she is twenty-eight. As we for once have a Juliet who isn’t portly, there was 
no need to make her seem young by contrast with her mother. Peggy Ashcroft 
looks, speaks and seems to feel the part. This Juliet may lack something of the 
“grand manner.” I found it a relief. She doesn’t “‘ appear ” or “ enter.” She runs 
onto the stage. Her movements, bright and swift as a bird’s, are one of the pleasantest 
surprises in this interpretation. Others are a Friar Laurence (George Howe) who is 
not tedious, and the Mercutio of John Gielgud going into the Queen Mab speech, 
not better, it is true, than Laurence Olivier, but with the same air of inspired im- 
promptu. Finally, there is Laurence Olivier himself. I liked his Mercutio, but I 
preferred his Romeo. Here was a young man—not a tragic actor, not a “ poet ” 
(save through being of the Renaissance), but a young man who fell in love and had 
poetry forced out of him. There was something very real about his speaking of the 
poetry. There was no fuss, no finery. Something had happened inside him which 
made it impossible for him to speak otherwise. 

To offset the several merits of this properly youthful production, the lighting 
lacked subtlety, the tempo variation, and some of the colour-grouping seemed 
calculated. Nevertheless, we had a Romeo and Fuliet in which the story was allowed 
to run its course clearly and the lovers to speak for themselves, not as if they were 
speaking verse, but as if they meant poetry. 

It would have been well had one been able to say the same of Timon of Athens. 
This play, so rarely done, needs to be doubly well-done if its rhodomontades of 
raving are to carry one over its construction. But Ernest Milton, who played Timon, 
if that is the word for what was patently such hard work, has now such a scorn for 
both vowels and consonants that what we heard sounded more like plumbing than 
poetry. What we saw, by way of production, was in the main to be regretted. But 
the bandits wore red bedroom slippers, like all the best Forty Thieves, and one of 
Timon’s robes, a neat number in black velvet lamé-sashed in magenta, would have 
done duty for Widow Twankey. It may, however, be as well that Mr. Milton does not 
attempt to portray madness in pantomime where he would have so moving a rival 
in Bert Coote who, in this year’s Sleeping Beauty, does not tear poetry to shreds, 
but elevates a chorus-song about bees into something for which we are quite 


unprepared. 
HENRY K. FISHER 


THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN: Westminster Theatre. 


DOG’S eye view of man was once given in a French short story and one 
AN ieniised its possibilities. The authors of this play have barely exploited the idea, 
only an indication is given in the closing speech of the Dog after he has cast off his 
disguise. Instead, we have a man’s eye view of different facets of modern society, the 
view of the common or herbaceous border young man who accompanies the Dog to 
foreign asylum, hospital theatre, trains and red-light quarter, returning to the English 
village whence they started. The two commentators who introduce each scene with 
passages of poetry sometimes add and sometimes detract from the effect of the 
dialogue and action. The audience might be allowed a little more opportunity to 
exercise their intelligence without having the point underlined for them. On the 
other hand much of the verse, especially as spoken by Veronica Turleigh, is of extreme 
beauty and lifts the performance above the witty, ironic but otherwise ephemeral level. 
As sheer snapshot photography, clear amusing, and true, this play would be well 
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worth seeing, but there is far more. The reflections of life to-day are knit by 
contentions true to life of all time (or sometimes not true ; there is a bad break in the 
closing scene where a spinster suffering from mild delusions dramatically revealed is 
suddenly represented as the victim of present social conditions, wrong science and 
wrong art), but always interesting, always important. This is a piece intelligent with- 
out preciosity, serious without bombast, subtle but funny and thoroughly to be 


commended. 
Ve Re 


by 


FILM AS BALLET 


A Dialogue between Lotre REINIGER and her Familiar 


(Scene: Covent Garden Market. It isa summer night, and another performance 
of the Ballets Russes has just come to a triumphant conclusion. Enter 
Lotte Reiniger accompanied by her familiar in the guise of a cavalier. They 
pick their way gingerly between the crates and the carts, discussing the spectacle 
they have just seen). 
Familiar 

O you know, I have always felt that there is a close relationship 

between ballet and the trick film? For instance, just as ballet 

leans on certain types of music, using the metrical pattern as 

a scaffolding and crossing its own motion in space with music’s 
emotion in time, so your films seem to rely increasingly onsound to provide 
them with their own characteristic rhythm. It would interest me to know 
what style of music you have found most congenial to accompany the 
action of your silhouettes. 


Lotte Reinier 

I have always been regarded with much suspicion by the film trade, 
because I have never disguised my preference for eighteenth-century 
music. I] have acted on the assumption that in the cinema this music 
would sound unusual and remote, churchlike to some, almost revolutionary 
to others, whereas actually it is as clear as water and underlines with 
perfect discretion the very formal style of silhouette movement and action. 
For instance, I was proud to hear from those who make it their business 
to help German workers appreciate good music that these men have 
shown a marked preference for my film Ten Minutes with Mozart. peu 
such people are bored by concerts and classical music ; but they 
agreed that this film had made them understand and enjoy Mozart’s 


music for the first time. 


Familiar 
That was certainly a fine compliment. I am glad to hear you say that 
you prefer working with eighteenth-century music—not that I think 
music of that era should be looked on as Gebrauchsmustk, but because 
I always feel that the extra-musical emotion of the nineteenth century 
vitiated and obscured true musical emotion and unfitted the music of that 


subjective age for some of its noblest tasks. 


Lotte Reiniger 
But you can have little idea how difficult it is to fit a thoroughly worked- 
out musical score to the direct narrative action of a film, which advances 
breathlessly and at every climax insists on its own rhythm like a crying 


child. 
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Fam. 

Of course, music progresses according to laws of its own. For instance, 
repetition both literal and implied is an essential part of it. But I always 
think that the film of action accelerates to its climax by a series of wave- 
movements, until the seventh wave lands it more or less safely on the 
beach. It has no time for repetition : it is far too busy growing in fast 
motion. You must have felt the drag between these two factors especially 
strongly in Papageno, where you used Mozart’s score with only a minimum 
of cuts. 


Lotte Reiniger 
Certainly! A devilish lot of mathematical reflection was needed to 
portion out the endless Papageno-Papagena dialogue (which from the 
musical point of view cannot possibly be cut) and to translate all this 
into an action as light and delicate as the music itself. The successful 
way in which this sequence of operatic numbers was turned into a sound 
film has entirely changed my style of film composition. Formerly I used 
to begin by thinking out a plot that would suit me, and then I looked 
round for music to accompany it : nowadays I search for my music first 

and invent the necessary action afterwards. 


Familiar 

It is curious that the arrival of the sound film should have driven your 
trick films away from realistic narrative action to a more formalised con- 
dition approaching that of ballet, especially since the contrary is to a 
certain extent true of ordinary films. When the cinema was still silent, 
artists like Charlie Chaplin or Buster Keaton were compelled to invent 
and rely on a highly artificial style of movement and rhythm to bring 
off their effects. ‘The coming of sound has led the cinema into a blind 


alley of realism from which only you and a few others seem to know how 
to escape. . 


Lotte Reiniger 

In the days of the silent film the cinema set out to tell its stories by 
movement alone, and the good film actor invented his own rhythm and 
was loved for it. Those unforgettable steps of Chaplin which he used for 
walking into and out of his films were one of the greatest inventions of 
this phase of the cinema which has passed away only too quickly, becoming 
one of the lost arts. And what rich variations this hopeless, world-forlorn 
gipsy developed from such a simple theme! One of the wittiest was in 
The Pilgrim, when he straddled along the border with one foot in Mexico 
and the other in the United States. And all the other artists who discovered 
and developed the voices of their bodies—why have they had to disappear 
with the coming of sound ? They may try to do justice to that change 
by singing and dancing ; but, apart from the surrealist Marx Brothers 
and certain other rare exceptions, they have lost the strong personal 
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touch. A different kind of movement must be found to-day, and there 
the example of the ballet in extending the human body to music is an 
excellent mentor and guide. 


Familiar 
The problem of extension is certainly fascinating. Just as in classical 
ballet the dancers are turned out in movement and in repose, so the 
silhouette figures in your films are extended, too: they stand and move 
in bold profile often reminiscent of the conventions of Egyptian art. 


Lotte Reiniger 

It’s curious, you know, how the anatomy of my figures has to differ 
from that of human beings if they are to be capable of carrying out real 
silhouette movements. Their construction must sometimes be changed 
for musical reasons, too: a figure that moves to a waltz tune has to be 
jointed quite differently from one that performs to a minuet. And then 
you must remember that I can perform my ballets, not only with human 
beings whose movements after all are familiar to most of us, but also 
with animals. In fact, I may say that God’s Zoological Garden lies open 
before me with all the world’s animals and their myriad ways of moving 
to be carefully studied and worked out. For instance, you or anyone 
else might be forgiven for thinking that a horse is a horse anywhere and 
at any time ; but I (alas !) know from bitter experience that this is untrue. 
When I tried to depict the history of vehicular traffic in The Rolling Wheel, 
I thought for one blissful moment that half a dozen horses would suffice 
for all the various historical episodes of that film. How sadly and com- 
pletely was I disillusioned ! The frisky steeds that dashed through the 
desert dragging Egyptian chariots behind them were utterly useless when 
I tried to trick them out for more pompous service with the Roman 
quadrigas. The team of Roman horses I cut were far too noble to do duty 
for the hacks that had to draw the heavy medieval travelling coaches 
through mud and mire. And so on, through all our artificial periods, 
until my studio was a stables and my fingers exhausted from working 
out the trot, canter and gallop of at least two hundred different legs. 


Familiar 
Of course, all those numbers sound very impressive, but aren’t they 
just a little misleading ? Although it must be a finicky task to move the 
legs of so many frisky steeds and to take care that they don’t get entangled 
with each other, surely the real problem arises when a single figure stands 
alone and has to play (or, if you prefer it, dance) a scene—like an aria 
in classical opera ? 


- Lotte Reiniger . 
To tell the truth, although I had to put so much painstaking work 
into those tiresome horses, I always looked on them as being of secondary 
importance. Their main purpose was to introduce a carriage, and that 
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carriage had to appear in a part of the screen where movement was most 
easily noticed. This field of intensive vision is severely restricted—in 
fact, you might say that as a general rule I have to avoid placing any 
important movement or action within an imaginary margin that surrounds 
the important central core of the screen like a frame. I think it will be quite 
easy for you to understand what I mean if I tell you that the spectator’s 
eye, being accustomed to read from left to right .. . 


Familiar (interrupting) 
What about the Jews and the Japanese ? 


Lotte Reiniger (ignoring this tactless remark) 

. . . has a natural tendency to react in a similar way to the screen 
image, and consequently the upper and lower parts of the screen form 
a kind of no-man’s-land. When I want to start an important gesture, 
I have to place my figure towards the centre of the screen but slightly 
above the imaginary horizontal line that bisects it. The horses’ legs in 
The Rolling Wheel moved far below this intensive zone ; but the carriage 
they so triumphantly drew crossed it. You must always remember, however, 
that this film was cultural in its tendency and needed no great artistry on 
my part in the movement of the figures. It is entirely different in a ““danced”’ 
film or one conceived in terms of ballet. There my most important effect, 
the thing I am most anxious to hammer into the heads of my audience, 
is the expression of my leading figure. I try to establish this key im- 
pression at the earliest possible moment by means of a solo scene. There- 
by the spectator is not only enabled to understand that figure’s character, 
but is also plunged right into the heart of the story ; and then, the solo 
theme having been stated, a world of variation opens. 


Familiar 

I’m sorry I interrupted you with that foolish remark about the Japanese; 
but I was particularly interested in what you said about screen-readin 
from left to right. I think an analogy could be drawn between this and the 
importance when criticising pictures (especially portraits) of remembering 
that more than ninety per cent. of the world’s artists have been right- 
handed. And inconsidering the sensitive screen zone, I think you shouldalso 
remember that the black edge of the frame exerts a kind of capillary attrac- 
tion on the neighbouring portions of the film and sometimes distorts 
them even to the point of absorbing their significance—and I mention this 
without taking into account the optic and optical distortion exercised 
by the human eye and the lens of the projector. But to return to our 
solo dancer and the pas seul -—In ballet (and in your silhouette films 
too) a solo dancer has the possibility of lateral movement ; but on the 
stage there is also the possibility of movement in depth and, more impor- 
tant still, a combination of these two movements along the two stage 
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diagonals. These diagonals are the longest straight lines on the ground- 
plan of the stage, they intersect in the stage-centre, and they form the 
axes for all choregraphic movements of any complexity. To take another 
analogy from painting, Baroque artists such as Rubens and El Greco 
exploited to the full the importance of the diagonal in perspective and 
often strung the multitudinous figures in their swarming canvases along 
double recessional diagonals. To these various aspects of movement 
one should add those proud moments of elevation in ballet when the 
ballerina is raised, held aloft by her partner and expands in the limelight 
like a flower on a stalk. 


Lotte Reiniger 
If the intersection of these two diagonals forms the crux of the matter, 
the same point is certainly the centre of a circle or oval that circumscribes 
this framework. It is the combination of curve and diagonal which gives 
the sweet softness and startling directness to ballet and film. 


Familiar 
These are feminine and masculine elements that play into each other’s 
hands. 


Lotte Reiniger 
Precisely ! And to continue :—If you draw a line to follow the steps 
of ballet dancers as they move through the rarified space of the stage, 
you create an arabesque of ornaments—in the case of classical ballet, 
of baroque ornaments which are the quintessence of Europe’s purest and 
most characteristic art phase since the Renaissance. Where ballet traces 
these patterns on a horizontal ground, the screen tilts the whole thing 
onto a vertical plane. My figures, instead of being depressed by the law 
of gravity with all its attendant disadvantages, lie flat on the trick table, 
completely at their ease. My camera, instead of confronting them in the 
normal way, looks down on them from above. One of the best pieces of 
advice you can give a choreographer or film-producer is ‘“‘ Underline 
your climax with a diagonal ! ” and it is to the cinema’s special advantage 
that its very nature makes it possible to use a unique kind of space-time 
diagonal. The simplest illustration of this is to be found in the ordinary 
American montage formula for a chase, in which pursuers and pursued 
establish the right each to one of the screen’s diagonals and the pursuit 

is cut into short scenes and cross-mounted. 


Familiar 
I should like to take this opportunity to propound a pet theory of mine 
about “black and white and cutting in between.” Just as in the case of your 
films there are two main screen areas, black and white, and they are 
bounded by the outline, so in music there are sound and silence, separated 
from each other by the soft line of cessation and the sharp line of attack. 
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But the theory isn’t really very important, except in so far as it emphasises 
the role played by unoccupied space and the musical caesura. 


Lotte Reiger , 

I hate all theories and have none! As soon as some disturbing theory 
casts its nightmare shadow across my mind, I do my best to exorcise the 
devil! But I must admit that I have often been preoccupied with this 
problem of musical cessation (as you call it) and of how to fit the move- 
ments of my figures to music’s prolonged and dying falls. Most people 
would be astonished if they could hear recorded music played backwards, 
for then they would begin to realise that each note, each chord, is like a 
flag straining from its staff in the wind of time. 


Familiar 
I wish I’d thought of that myself! But to return to our discussion of 
film as ballet, what would you say was the equivalent in ballet to the 
close-up in film ? 


Lotte Reiniger 

Don’t let us look for any exact equivalent, my dear familiar, but let 
us rather take an illustration from one of the ballets we saw this evening. 
Undoubtedly the most charming episode in The Good-Humoured Ladies 
is the merry meal where the servants eat and drink with wildly exaggerated 
gestures, until the delicious good-humour of this scene bursts into the 
unforgettable flame of Danilova’s coloratura solo. Were I to aim at the 
same climactic effect in one of my films, I should have to proceed by en- 
tirely different methods. The motion of eating and drinking would have 
to be rendered as natural as possible, and the scene would probably be 
clinched by a slow deliberate close-up. You see, a close-up intensifies 
film action by focussing attention on the dramatic key-point, and this 
seas is obtained by the utmost economy of action within the close-up 
itselr. 


Familiar 
It’s curious to reflect that where puppets do their best to behave like 
normal human beings in order to please their audience, apparently human 


actors have to exaggerate and stylise their movements until they approach 
the condition of puppets. 


Lotte Reiniger 
I think on the whole it’s easier for the puppet to please than for the actor. 
But in any case I’m delighted the Russian Ballet has had the courage and 
good sense in spite of years of exile never to disown the country of its 
adoption and the country from which it still draws its spiritual impulse. 
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Familiar 
Do you mean France ? 


Lotte Reiniger 

No. Russia. But you were right to mention France, for the art of these 
Russian dancers has only truly blossomed and reached its fullest perfection 
in the West. I really believe they have taken the whole of Europe in their 
embrace and found their most faithful audience in England. And this 
makes me happy, for though my poor trick films have little tradition 
behind them, no assured audience before them and an uncertain future, 
yet they are based on the same essential principles as the Russian ballets. 


Familiar 
And have won for themselves a secure niche. . . 


Lotte Reinger (interrupting) 
No compliments, please ! Now I think I shall go home. 
(They hail a taxi ; but although the tax drives off, there is nothing to show 
whether they may not have slipped out the other side before it started and 
disappeared down one of London’s darker and more mysterious side-streets.) 
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VOIGESAND FGOEO@R 


By LEN LYE 


\HE relationship between speech and colour may not seem 

important in comparison with the problems of the application of 

colour to films. But discussion of it will serve to bring together 

a few ideas about colour. It may also serve as a stimulus to 
solve some more immediate problems of the application of colour to 
straight commercial films ; for all films have one main problem—that 
of communicative imagery. 

In a recent strip of test film, two voices in conversation, with background 
sound effects, were accompanied by colours and patterns moving on 
the screen, and the effect was as if the colour movements were related 
to the conversation as an emotional feeling existing between the two unseen 
speakers. Sound effects followed the dialogue, and the colour move- 
ments continued the emotional sense, so that they seemed to represent a 
strong sense of telepathy existing between the two people, who had said 
good-bye to each other. 

The following thoughts about colour result from further study of this 
test strip :— 


(a) A recorded voice set to a continuous colour accompaniment might 
be the easiest way of concentrating on the qualities of voice and the 
significance of words. The argument for this is, that when you listen 
to an orchestra you sometimes close your eyes to allow the senses to 
take complete charge of the music, to cut out the interference from the 
visual leaning posts of trivial realities that tend to lull the mind with 
their need for empty recognition. Aesthetic significance is a job for the 
senses and created colour is a pure sensory affair. 


(>) Colour suffusing the screen in slow changes in time to vocal phrases, 
would make a joint pattern with the phrases by this similarity of tempo. 
In the same way, staccato and dramatic utterances, inflexions of voice, 
or melodic or rhythmic lines of vocal accents could have an accompanying 
colour synchronisation if these phrases, accents, etc., needed emphasising. 


_ (c) Composed sound effects are more complementary to speech than 
is music, (Music is complementary to song). So, if colour is used as an 
accompaniment to a speech form, it may be thought of as taking the 
place of the musical accompaniment to a song. For example, let us take 
a “blues ” song in which a trumpet becomes dominant in the definite 
pauses between the vocal lines, repeating the melodic line in an echo 
of the preceding vocal phrase ; here we would have a voice declaiming 
words to a background of slow diffusing colours. On completion of the 
spoken line, the colours could fill in the pauses with a rendering of 
patterns or objects or single colours as a repetition of the cadence or 
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ponte of the vocal line, as abstract or pictorial associative echoes of the 
words. 


(d) If simple colour variations followed the grammatical pattern of 
speech, they could help the descriptive or significant sense of the words. 
Nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., even punctuation, each could have their 
equivalent pictorial treatment. 

This pictorial treatment could become a recognisable convention, 
equal to the grammatical convention in writing, either as tones of colour, 
particular patterns or movement patterns. Or the pictorial form could 
present objects in grades of abstraction from realistic representation accord- 
ing to the tense or displacement of the parts of speech evoking them. 

The art form of such a colour equivalent to the grammatical conven- 
tion would lie in the interplay between the two. For instance, the rigid 
convention of grammar sequence for the form of words could be the 
foundation for the colour interplay. Just as a rigid tune is the foundation 
on which a musician arranges, orchestrates and improvises ; or a point 
of departure for an untrained singer with a strong sense of rhythm and 
melody, who disdains to render the tune exactly, and sings around the 
melody, investing it with new life and vitality. 


(e) Also imagery could be emphasised by representing the picture 
squalene of a noun objectively. The picture could be on the same level 
of presentation as the literary form of the words. For example, in a poem, 
‘such as Macbeth’s speech : 

“Ts this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me 
clutch thee : 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation,” etc., 


the word “ dagger ”’ is the hinge for the subsequent imagery of the speech. 
Rather than depict a realistic dagger on the screen, we might present it 
in the same creative way as the metre presents the word “ dagger ”’ in 
the poem. ' 

This pictorial equivalent might take the form of a stencilled silhouette 
dagger shape, either looming, performing patterned movements, chang- 
ing scale, multiplying, etc., etc., according to the emphasis or significance 
needed for the word ‘‘ dagger.”’ The simple silhouette object, of course, 
lends itself to a purer colour treatment than a realistically photographed 
dagger would. The planned colours and movements of the silhouette 
dagger would make it readily recognisable. 


(f) If realistic literary imagery were the aim rather than sensory colour 
movement designed for word emphasis, then a photographic surrealist 
treatment of a real dagger, and objects associated with it might be a 
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good pictorial level on which to accompany the literary sense of the poem. 


(g) Degrees of meaning in speech could also be emphasised by depict- 
ing objects subjectively. For example, at the utterance of the word “‘dagger, 
a gallows, skull, roses, heart, etc., could be timed to appear on the screen. 
These objects could have characteristic or patterned movements or 
remain static. The heart object could beat with a pendulum movement 
hanging from a gallows, or one heart could change colour from pink 
to green, to violet, to black, and fall slowly out of the screen. The signifi- 
cance of the dialogue would, of course, govern the screen action. _ 

(h) Some theorists say that Red is a “near” or “ approaching ”’ 
colour, associated with liveliness ; that Blue is a ‘‘ distant ”’ or “‘ receding ”’ 
colour associated with quietness; that Green is a “static”? colour 
associated with envy, etc. ; that Amber soothes dyspeptics ; that Yellow 
is a stimulating colour, etc., etc. But it may happen, because of colour 
continuity, that a green will be needed where a red is correct according 
to dogma. And Blue, given a fidgety or strong repetitive movement 
could indicate anxiety or danger as successfully as Red. Similarly, Blue, 
though labelled as a ‘‘ receding ”’ colour, could be turned into an approach- 
ing colour with all the more significance, by making it approach. In 
fact, intuitive use of colour in relation to colour form and dialogue would 
look after all sense elements far better than an a priori approach to the 
subject. 


(c) A particularly vivid sense of colour is obtainable on the film screen 
by placing the component colours of a blend behind one another, in short 
sequences of a few frames each, e.g., a strip of coloured film quickly 
passing through the projector gate, so that a few frames of blue followed 
by a few frames of yellow appears as a vivid green, (though the impression 
of this green would be modified by the colour that precedes it). Or the 
vibrant green quality could serve as a lead from one colour into another, 
the green lead being a manner of switching to a subsequent pure green 
sequence where the colour green is important. This juxtaposition of 
primary, secondary, and grey colours in short frame lengths, would 
also serve as a method of getting bright climactic colours, if there were 
no colours left in the bag for a necessary brilliant coloured climax. 

In some cases, pure black and white would serve as a climax, if previous 
material to the climax had utilised bright colours, or even if the previous 
sequence had been in greys. Some experiments again might be done with 
mixtures of colours in the “ few colour frames in sequence ’’ technique, 
in order to find out all the possible varieties of multiplied effects. 


(j) Although voice-and-colour films may be far from commercial at 
present, even with popular presentation stuff such as a well-known actor 
speaking lines from Shakespeare, or colours rising up off the pages of a 
book to fill the screen as a person reads from it, an outlet for a short 
voice-and-colour film might be found when colour television is estab- 
lished. Good word material such as biblical stories, Shakespeare plays 
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and sonnets, nursery rhymes and fiction, already generally accepted, 
could be given a fresh acceptance as works of art. 

This fresh acceptance would isolate the words from their recording in 
abstract type and present them as “‘ immediate ”’ mental stimuli. 


(k) This new presentation would also entail the influence of the 

personalities of the speaker and the colourist. But the job of these in- 
terpreters would be to point attention to the form of the words and 
create a focal level of reception to help a reality-sodden mind to grasp 
the significance of the words. 
. A fault might occur in over-emphasising the pictorial imagery or 
" overacting ” the words, which, set in type, are perfect in form. But 
it is certain that a good colour accompaniment can enhance the reception 
of any word arrangement, presented as speech. 

Commercial considerations aside, if voice and colour were used in 
pure art forms, it is safe to assume that subtle and emphatic recordings 
of sensory communication could be achieved by a film combination of 
words in speech, colour in movement, and sound effects. Each of these 
three has a superiority over the others for conveying a particular kind of 
sensory imagery. Their surface similarity is their delivery in a time 
sequence. The combination of the three media in film technique 
would weld them into a single time sequence. 

It would, of course, mean that three or more people would contribute 
their intuitive flair for words, sounds, or colours, to the one creation ; 
but the result might lead us to the absolute source of sensory imagery. 

Speech, separated by words ; colour-change, separated by hieroglyphic 
shapes, patterns, and colour movements ; and sound, divided into sound- 
effects—arranged as accents of contrasts or similarities in a film, blended 
into one time sequence, might cover the field of all pure sensory experience. 


(1) To be more explicit then, this would be a type of sensory ballet, 
consisting of words, pictorial shapes and sound knit into a film continuity 
in such a way that any one of these elements could become dominant in 
turn, in the rendering of the sense definitions in it. 

For, to express things to be communicated, in some cases words are 
the most direct medium, in others visual imagery, and in others composed 
sound. Thus there could be spoken words, linking to moving hieroglyphics 
or colour patterns, linking again to sounds, in whatever order was best. 
And again there could be combinations of all, or any two of the elements 
with one (or two) predominating if required. All three could combine 
at points where strong emphasis was desired. Or moving words in print 
could combine with, or be a contrast to, uttered words. And abrupt 
changes of the sensory levels in the linking together of the three different 
elements could be softened so that they flowed into one continuous 


smooth interplay. 


These notes have outlined a form of expression for colour film. Art 
forms as statements of sensory discernment are governed by the technical 
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limits of their medium. To take full advantage of the possibilities of 
expression that lie within the application of colour to films, it is necessary 
to consider some aspects of film colour processes. 


TECHNICALITIES 


In a 1, 2, 3, colour system, setting voice to colour has interesting 
possibilities ; for besides the hand-drawn pictorial effects previously 
mentioned, there is a large range of realistic photographic effects available 
for fantasy colour treatment. 

A 1, 2, 3, colour system, such as Technicolor, Gasparcolor, Brewster- 
3-colour, etc., is the photographic procedure of splitting the natural 
colour of an object into its three primary colours of red, yellow and blue, 
so that eventually the tonal values of these three colours are registered in 
black and white on three separate emulsions. These separate black and white 
colour subtractions, equalling the red, yellow and blue values of an object, 
become three lengths of separate film. They are placed together as 
‘‘ intermediates ”’ in image synchronisation to serve as filters for coloured 
lights which print them back to the original colour of the photographed 
object. These black and white intermediates are also known as the red 
printer, the yellow printer, and the blue printer. 

With an understanding of this printing technique, the advantages of 
a 1-2-3-colour system, for purposes of colour fantasy, become apparent. 
We need only transpose the red values, as defined in the red printer, 
over to the yellow printer, and we have created a colour effect. 

But more particularly, any shot of any subject matter, in movement 
or not, planned or not, once printed in black and white can be invested 
with any primary colour and used in any combinations of red, yellow 
and blue printers, for controlled colour effects. A black and white negative 
and a positive of, say, a tree, cut into the three colour intermediates so 
that the positive was the yellow printer and the negative was the blue 
printer, with the red printer opposite, transparent, (i.e. registering 
no red), would turn the darkest areas of the negative (sky, etc.), into 
dark blue ; while shadows on the positive (the shadowed side of tree, 
etc.), would be yellow, giving the effect of a strange yellow tree in deep 
blue sky with numerous effects of various greens. Shades of colours could 
be controlled by density of prints. 

Then again, if the red printer opposite the negative and positive of the 
tree was also supplied with a positive of the tree, all the blues would 
turn to purple, and so on, for any particular effect sought. In fact, for 
creative colour purposes, ordinary black and white photography, if taken 
as a planned primary colour, could in many cases be much superior to 
the necessarily unimaginative realistic-straight-colour-taking of exteriors. 

Apart from the possibilities of investing trees, faces, etc., with fantasy 
colour, there are immense subtle or vivid colour effects to be obtained 
in the photography of any realistic or created object. 
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One method of obtaining a composition of colour changes would be 
to photograph separately in black and white three different objects, each 
of which had special tones and movements, so that when the three black 
and white prints of these objects were placed together (as intermediate 
colour printers), the result could be a planned combination of colours 
caused by their overlapping densities. 

Many other methods would suggest themselves according to the 
different effects required. Their solution might be reached by inter- 
changing the primaries, by combining black and white negative and 
positive images, by varying the black and white densities of the printers, 
by grading the colour prints, or by combinations of two or more of these. 

So we find that the procedure of printing in a 1, 2, 3, intermediate 
colour process is really a magnificent gift to a colour artist. It is a grand 
palette of three primary colours with their endless combinations—all at 
hand to serve any imaginative purpose whatsoever. 

We have mentioned previously that simple coloured hieroglyphics 
would heighten subjective or objective associations suggested in speech 
set to colour. The same use of realistic and pictorial subjects—static or 
in movement, or enacting plot or counter-plot—could be made of realistic 
black and white film shots. These film shots, re-converted into colour, 
could be used in conjunction with painted fade-ins, in and out of various 
colours, plus animated colour objects painted onto the film strips, for 
abstract pattern effects, or for realistic informative effects. 

In conclusion, though the need to isolate speech with colour may never 
occur in commercial films, yet if this one aspect of colour application 
to film were considered, it might be realised that if colour is to be used 
as colour, it should certainly permeate the production work as fully as 
sound. 
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LEONARDO OF THE LENSES 


By . MACKENZIE 


N any discussion of Hollywood motion-picture direction, the name 
of Josef von Sternberg must come either first or last. And it matters 
not which, because what distinguishes him is his method. Certainly, 
as to his ranking in the profession, there can be no question: he 
stands with—if totally apart from—Ernst Lubitsch and Rouben Ma- 
moulian in a leadership of American cinema. But so individual is his 
conception of the medium, and so distinctive is his resulting technique, 
that to compare him with any other director is impossible. 

It is a preposterous circumstance that nothing should be published in 
the United States on the subject of the film save estimates by literary 
minds as to the purely literary values of what is in no true sense a literary 
medium. Indeed there can be but small doubt that cinema has suffered 
more from the absence of an intelligent body of criticism than from. any 
of the other factors which have combined to stultify its development 
here in Hollywood. Achievement after achievement, beyond the range 
of any other medium, has escaped the observation of superciliously 
superior critics, who, even at this late date, continue under the delusion 
that dramatics, dialogue, and décor—plus photography !—constitute the 
sum total of a motion picture. 

Thus, when von Sternberg made his oft-quoted remark, “I have 
nothing to learn from Europe”’, it was instantly seized upon as an 
example of movie megalomania. Yet, in saying this, he was merely stating 
a fact which was patently obvious to any one with the knowledge 
of what direction implies. There was nothing then, as there is nothing 
now in any other school of cinema—save the Marxian dialectic, of course 
—which von Sternberg could adopt into his method without destroying 
it utterly. 

Unquestionably that method has its roots in a deep regard for painting 
as a fine art. ‘To know anything about it, to understand what he is attempt- 
ing to do, one must first appreciate that he imposes the limitation of the 
visual upon himself: he refuses to obtain any effect whatsoever save by 
means of pictorial composition. That is the fundamental distinction 
between von Sternberg and all other directors. Stage acting he declines, 
cinema in its conventional aspect he despises as mere mechanics, and 
dialogue he employs primarily for its value as integrated sound. The 
screen is his medium—not the camera. His purpose is to reveal the 
emotional significance of a subject by means of a series of magnificent 
canvases. 

Any such process in itself, of course, would be purely illustrative, and 
totally impractical because of its static nature. Nevertheless, a successful 
von Sternberg film is completely dynamic. The movement of a play on 
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the stage (or of a stage-play on the screen) is obtained by means of the 
literary principle of dramatic impulsion, the so-called filmic motion of 
cinema is induced by a regulation of the length and succession of its 
individual scenes, and the progression of the factory-made “‘ movie ” is 
procured by the introduction of entertaining irrelevancies ; yet, all of 
these momenta are denied to von Sternberg by the very nature of 
what he is attempting to accomplish. 

In lieu of them he relies upon long and elaborate shots, each of which 
is developed internally—by camera movement and dramatic lighting— 
to a point where it detonates into shock, surprise, or startling beauty. 
And it is by means of this Ford-like internal combustion that a 
von Sternberg film progresses in audience-interest : before the effect of 
one emotional percussion has subsided, the next is under way. Conse- 
quently, the story does not move his picture ; it is his picture which moves 
the story. 

His camera travels (usually opens) within the scene to reveal sectional 
designs, each representing a tonal facet of the whole in point or counter- 
point, and finally unveils the dynamic highlight in an established 
relationship to all of its component elements. Every iota of material, 
whether animate or inanimate, is thus brought to one focal point of pure 
emotion. In reality the technique is a form of cinema in suspension, with 
the internal movement of a picture dependent upon percussions, and 
with camera mobility substituted for the ‘‘ cutting ’’ process of montage.* 

In dramatic direction, in the handling of the players themselves, the 
entire technique of stage acting is discarded by von Sternberg. What he 
attempts to obtain on the screen is abstract human emotion in place of 
its theatrical indications. And his ability to procure it needs no greater 
tribute than the mention of an unforgettable fade-out on Marlene 
Dietrich as she stood, rebuffed, behind Clive Brook’s chair on the ob- 
servation platform of the Shanghai Express. A fade-out on her face 
against the background of a sable collar : without acting, without cinema, 
and without a spoken word, von Sternberg revealed the Shanghai Lily’s 
struggle against an inevitable fate, her debacle, and her spiritual self- 
justification of it, in fifty feet of film. = 

It has remained for this mode of direction to demonstrate that the 
high-light of visual significance in a scene is seldom or ever its literary 
point of dramatic conflict. But that, no doubt, is the reason why a charge 
of “ throwing away situations” is so frequently preferred against von 
Sternberg by theatrical critics, who become indignant when his players 
are not permitted to re-enact an already established crisis by the con- 
ventional forensic process. 


*Because of the importance of this mobility, von Sternberg in shooting usually relies 
upon the camera-boom, a device which permits entry into a scene in any plane, for any 
detail, without dismembering the composition. And to see this dinosaur-like monster 
followed through the darkness of a sound-stage by a shambling giraffe with a microphone 
face is one of the most vivid impressions that Hollywood can afford a visitor. 
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The fabrication of the factory-made movie, which constitutes about 
ninety-five per cent. of Hollywood’s output, commences with the con- 
struction of a framework of dialogue upon which the picture is subse- 
quently assembled. In these illustrated broadcasts it is dialogue which 
determines the shots, and not shots which determine the dialogue. But 
dialogue is, chronologically, the final consideration with von Sternberg, 
and his principal effort—since the significance of his scene is already in 
being—is to integrate it with the visual elements he has employed. Thus, 
for example, in the train sequences of Shanghai Express he utilized 
conversation quite successfully to sustain an effect of motion. You may 
recall how his players read their lines in monotonous running monotones 
against an intervening accompaniment of clicking wheels. 

In the face of actual results there can be no very valid objections either 
to von Sternberg’s conception of his medium or the resulting technique. 
They comprise a logical process, though one not without pronounced 
limitations—as will be shown—when certain varieties of subject matter 
are encountered. But it does involve the very practical consideration that 
only an individual of unusual creative endowment can employ it with 
the slightest hope of success. And for that reason von Sternberg’s 
influence on his Hollywood contemporaries has been consistently de- 

lorable—though Paramount’s Mitchell Leisen seemed able to rationalize 
it somewhat to his requirements in Cradle Song and Death Takes a 
Holiday. 

However, that von Sternberg himself is unusual can hardly be gainsaid. 
Although the conventional beauty of his compositions may at times be 
touched by others, in the sustaining of them throughout an entire film 
he knows few peers. Yet the creative demand on him is much greater 
than on any of his confreres. Bear in mind that each of his shots is 
developed on the screen to its point of percussion, while those of other 
directors have an emotional basis laid for their impact by a dramatic or 
cinematic Pe Only a remarkable degree of resourcefulness in 
visual ideology, backed by an integrity of pictorial composition, could 
have enabled him to survive. 

Consider for a moment the wedding sequence from Scarlet Empress, 
with its great diagonal plane of lighted candles into which the heads 
and shoulders of little groups of clergy were spotted—flush with the 
background—to form a mosaic amid the swaying flames. Here is a perfect 
example of that purely visual ideology which is von Sternberg’s out- 
striking characteristic as a screen artist. No doubt on reflection it will 
be easy enough to estimate why this composition conveyed the instant 
sense of an inhuman religious observantism to the audience, but to deduce 
the mental process by which it was conceived in the first instance may 
prove somewhat more of an enigma. 

Although it is far from being his outstanding achievement as an entity, 
perhaps no single film so well exemplifies the visual approach and 
spacious range of von Sternberg’s direction as Scarlet Empress. And for 
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that reason it may be of interest to consider it in some detail. His purpose 
in patterning this film was to capture the emotional significance of an 
historic situation in the dual perspective of History itself ; by revealing 
the action and its motivating background in the light of contemporary 
time. In tempo the picture was designed to follow a series of musical 
forms—prelude, rondo, scherzo, etc.—and to climax in an intense 
crescendo movement with the thundering squadrons which swept the 
young ‘T’sarina from the Cathedral of Kazan to the steps of the Romanoff 
throne. 

An opening sequence revealed the homespun sophistries of the Lutheran 
little province of Anhalt-Zerbst, resting contentedly in its Rotarian 
assurance that everything worked for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. One glimpsed the future empress being educated there to a 
conviction that Justice, Chastity, and Faith in Providence were the sole 
essential attributes of sovereignty. And this first phase of the film there- 
upon closed, with an ironic shot (in the manner of a Victorian steel en- 
graving) which turned the entire court of the preposterous little 
principality into stuffed shirts and dressmaker’s dummies. 

From this background the fragrant young Catherine then emerged, 
in a characterization established to the most minute detail by a few 
frames of film which showed her descending a winding stairway. What 
could have been more virginal, convincing, or complete than her signifi- 
cance as an individual in the shot ? But in the succeeding sequence of her 
meeting with the Russian envoy, every element of sound-cinema had been 
unified to reveal the girl’s entire intellectual resources crumbling into 
chaos at her first contact with Reality ! Here von Sternberg made demands 
upon his star which could not have been met by an actress of the stage 
school, and his subtle employment of dialogue was in direct antithesis 
to every theatrical principle: in order to emphasize Catherine’s dazed 
incredulity at the incredible individual who confronted her, the sup- 
porting players were instructed to “jump” the envoy’s lines in an 
astonishing series of unaccentuated exchanges. It is superfluous to suggest 
that the conceiving and sustaining of such scenes as these bear no closer 
relation to the childish, reproductive processes of commercial direction 
than does cinema to the daguerreotype. 

But at this point in the picture there followed the scherzo, a swift- 
flying sleigh sequence, designed to whirl the audience as well as Catherine 
from the placid conventionality of her home in Anhalt-Zerbst to the 
terrors of the palace at St. Petersberg. It was the first of two 
sequences (the other being the cavalry-ride finale) in which the director 
attempted to rely upon intense visible motion for the impulsion of the 
film. And each of them proved a problem with which his method could 
not cope. Readers of Eisenstein and Pudofkin need not be reminded that 
to capture the emotional significance of action on a screen, such action 
must be arrested, broken up, and imparted as internal movement to the 
picture itself by means of a montage process. Here however, and for 
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obvious reasons, camera mobility proved inadequate to von Sternberg as 
a substitute for cutting. He could neither develop these scenes satis- 
factorily nor achieve the essential percussion effects. Nevertheless, his 
effort to obtain the latter was ingenuous. It consisted in shooting the 
action while the same was being cramped by a change in its direction— 
by closing-up on the sleighs or the squadrons as they turned through an 
angle of ninety degrees. This, of course, was in accordance with the basic 
cinema-principle of arresting the motion, and one is tempted to speculate 
upon what might have been accomplished with the aid of an ultra-rapid 
camera at such instants. But it would have been wiser had the two 
sequences been avoided altogether. Their net result was to bring the 
film to a dead stop at the very points where velocity was essential to its 
success. 

It is obvious that von Sternberg’s real weakness as a director lies 
in his sense of literary discrimination. Yet, occasionally he can surmount 
it in a surprising manner, and the central situation of Scarlet Empress 
revealed him at his best in that regard. Despite the welter of drunkenness, 
lust, and slavering insanity in which Catherine found herself on arriving 
at St. Petersberg, it was the attitude of her future subjects towaru religion 
which the director saw as the most devastating realization of all to the 
innocent young Protestant princess. Only a few years previously, at the 
ukase of Peter the Great, they had emerged overnight from an Oriental 
barbarism to assume the trappings of Western civilization and Western 
religion. But in the latter it was crucifixion, blood-atonement, and mace- 
ration which these Slavic sadists and Mongol masochists had seen and 
seized upon as Orthodox Greek Catholicism. They worshipped pain at 
the court of Muscovy in 1745. In whatever direction Catherine might 
turn, she would find herself confronted by an instinct of disinterested 
viciousness which would regard her fate as an evidence of divine will. 

Therein lay the core of the picture. That Catherine exploited her own 
physical person as a means to survive and triumph over her individual 
circumstances was mere episode to von Sternberg—literature, which a 
cameraman could set up and reproduce at will. And he had no intention 
of uncovering that episode in any manner short of materializing its 
complete emotional inducement as well. To do this, he borrowed a 
somewhat startling device from a more impressionistic realm of 
expression : the hundreds of distorted ecclesiastical figures, those writhing 
saints in the orgasmic anguishes of martyrdom, which appeared every- 
where throughout the palace sequences of the picture. 

Contrary to the opinions of our literary critics, this statuary had no 
symbolic significance, and appeared in the film for no other purpose 
than to be seen. Like the El Greco distortions which probably inspired 
their employment, the purpose of the pieces was to suggest the aura of 
a mutilating religious asceticism through which the action of the picture 
would appear. They were designed to recreate in the audience a sense of 
that obscene and menacing overtone from which Catherine could not have 
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escaped for an instant during the earlier period of her existence at the 
Russian court. Note that it was not necessary for a spectator to know 
anything concerning either the artistic significance of the distortions them- 
selves or the historical circumstances which induced their employment. The 
audience reflex desired was obtained and controlled through the simple 
process of seeing. As Catherine began to solve the problem of her personal 
security, the emotional effect of the device was progressively permitted 
to subside: although the statues still remained in view, the camera no 
longer led the eye to them or centered upon individual pieces; _ till, 
finally, the audience—like the empress—was released from an oppression 
and left free to react with her to the film’s climactic episode in her own 
stirring spirit. 

It may fall to my lot at some later date to define the three distinct 
fields of direction, as we know it here and to identify the leading figures 
in each of them, with their achievements. But from these von Sternberg 
stands apart. 
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REVIEWS OF RELEASES 


HE GREAT CONSOLER. (Mejrabpom-Film. Film Society. Direction, 

Lev Kuleshov. Scenario, Alexander Kurse and Lev Kuleshov. Camera, 

Konstantin Kuznetsov. Sets and Costumes, Lev Kuleshov. Recording, 

Leonid Obolenski. System, Tagefon. Music, Zinovi Feldman). Serious 
filmgoers should be grateful for having had the opportunity to see this film, for 
Kuleshov, regarded as the pioneer of the Soviet cinema, has had great influence 
on many of the most effective personalities in that cinema. He introduced 
“‘ American montage” to Russia (with no great success). During the revolution, 
he was first in charge of a newsreel unit at the front, with Tissé as chief cameraman. 
Later he returned to teach at the State Cinema School and subsequently went back 
to the Polish front with a nucleus of a group. This group “ turned out a half-docu- 
ment, half-acted film of the material there—the first Soviet film to treat civil war 
material and the first Soviet film definitely to discard imitative theatrical methods ”’ 
(Film Society Programme). For lack of film, this group was obliged to theorise more 
than practise and when Eisenstein produced Ostrovski’s play, Every Wise Man Has 
a Bit of the Fool in Him, they attended in force. The novelty of the production 
technique created a sensation and Kuleshov met Eisenstein. 

Films made by the Kuleshov group include The Adventures of Mr. West, in which 
Pudovkin collaborated on the scenario ; The Death Ray and Beyond the Law (1925). 
The Great Consoler is the first of Kuleshov’s films to be seen here and the attention of 
English audiences should be directed chiefly to the treatment. Based on materials 
from the life of O. Henry, the film provides contrasting development of the story 
on three parallel planes. We see O. Henry faced with facts (here, of prison life) ; 
we see his turning of the facts into fiction, and then, the result of this on his readers. 
The form, in short, is Life, Fiction, Fiction Lived, and these sections are treated in 
styles which may be described as stock Soviet, early Hessling-Cavalcanti, and Pickford- 
Fauntleroy, each style suited to the particular aspect of the story on which it is used. 
Despite swift changes from one plane to another, there was no sense of rupture, no 
uncertainty as to which plane we were on. The Great Consoler may hardly pass as 
entertainment in this country, but it has for serious followers of film an interest 
absent from much that is usually considered entertaining. Kuleshov’s conception 
might with advantage be studied by all. All save our commercial directors. When 
I watch what can happen when they try to remain on even one plane, I shudder 
to think of the results were they to struggle with three. 

The film has much dialogue, and to explain this, it was accompanied by a commen- 
tary spoken by Ina Delahaye. At first it was not altogether easy to follow the pictures 
while one ear was listening to spoken English and the other to canned Russian. But 
gradually one got used to it. The speaker’s accent tuned in to the Russian, and her 
own sense of timing was met half-way by the pauses between speeches. It cannot be 
pretended that this was any but a makeshift way in which to view a film, but it made 
it possible to understand much that would otherwise have escaped one, and the 
speaker could hardly have both more sympathetic. 


THE GHOST GOES WEST (London Film Production. Leicester Square Theatre. 
Direction, René Clair. Assistant, Albert Valentin. Camera, Hal Rossom. Scenario 
Robert Sherwood and René Clair). There was an idea in the original story. There 
may still be in the version shown in New York, which I am advised is different. You 
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may find some of it in the English version. You may find enough to be amused, but 
you will have an uncomfortable feeling thst your amusement would have been of a 
higher quality had those concerned had the courage not to try to turn wit into humour. 
The film is of course superior to most English comedies, but sentimental satire, an 
unhappy blend, is not the best that might have been expected from the collaboration 
of Sherwood and Clair on the story of a Scottish ghost who finds himself trans- 
ported with his castle, which is being re-built, brick by brick, in America. What should 
have been New Yorker has been softened, till there’s no point—only quite a lot of 
Punch. It seems a pity, but I don’t suppose it really matters. Mr. Korda has another 
ae and M. Clair is a step nearer Hollywood. The ghost goes west, and so does 


KOENIGSMARK (Capitol Film. Tivoli. Directed by Maurice Tourneur. From 
the novel by Pierre Benoit. Camera, Armenise.). This, on the other hand, is a con- 
sistently amusing film. The second of the two Elissian Landi-scapes to grace our 
screens within a week, it has a villain who snarls, ‘‘ There are some things stronger 
than a woman’s caprice,”’ and a heroine who delights us with “‘ Not good-bye but 
au revoir.” The events of August 1914 are described in these terms, “‘ War’s been 
declared ”—‘‘ Reallah ? ’—‘‘ Yahss.” And then the heroine appears as colonel-in- 
chief of whatever regiment she is colonel-in-chief of, and we realise that had Jeanette 
Macdonald played, as she should have, the title réle, this story of love, life and loyalty 
in the grand-duchy of Lautenburg would have been just as amusing and far more 
convincing. The sets, it should be mentioned, are of that elaborate French kind 
which look as if the cameraman had photographed the property room while the art- 
director was having his lunch. They represent ducal libraries, lounges, boudoirs, 
armouries, and ballrooms as long but also as narrow as corridors. One of the nicest 
things that happens in the film is the fire which overtakes them. 


LA BANDERA (Curzon. Direction, Julien Duvivier. From the novel by Pierre Mac 
Orlan. Music, Jean Wiener and Roland Manuel). We have had films of foreign legions 
before, but none as direct and undecorated as this, of the Spanish. It diffuses heat, 
hopelessness and a grim battered courage. One of the most noticeable faults 
in modern films is their almost uniform over-lighting. La Bandera reminds us 
that it is through light, and gradations of light, that cinema exists. It has 
other qualities—a natural virility, strongish scenario and capable direction. 
(Duvivier’s method is to create in us intellectual curiosity as to what will 
happen, rather than emotional apprehension). But it is the light that matters 
most—sunlight solid as glass in the space it fills between our eyes and the 
walls of Barcelona ; seeping night in the brilliant first sequence ; dazzling diagonals 
slashing into shuttered rooms; and bleak scrubbed light in barracks, on rocks. 
The film is strong in abstractions—light, courage, bitterness ; weak in personal 
drama. It is a cameraman’s and a director’s film, in which the pictures on the screen, 
as in the best silent films, are the result of camera-work as well as of photography. 


SECOND BUREAU (Curzon. Direction, Pierre Billon. From the novel by 
Charles Robert-Dumas. Adapted for the screen by Bernard-Zimmer). Murder, 
marriage, struggles to succeed or to survive are the stock-in-trade of films. Like 
much stock-in-trade they are often perfunctorily displayed and lose their freshness 
through uninteresting handling. We have become used to glib representations of 
life’s major events which move neither us nor the actors. M. Billon, in his first film, 
flicks the dust off the properties of the conventional spy-picture. We are introduced to 
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counter-espionage between France and Germany. The introduction, being in terms 
of gas, gives the film a startling beginning. After that, there are documents, dia- 
monded vamps, diners 4 deux, all the doings. But they work, in a way that the stabbing 
in say, The Amateur Gentleman, does not work. M. Billon uses the old stuff as if it 
were not old at all. We realise that it must once have happened, before it became 
fancy-dress and period-property. We are prepared to believe it might be happening 
again. Second Bureau is directed so intelligently that you may be surprised, afterwards, 
to find you have been interested in what is “ only a spy-film.” But there is no need to 
feel tricked. The film is not intellectually pretensious ; it is “ all the doings ’—done 
to provide, for once, the maximum effect. And, as in, La Bandera, the camerawork 
is again so vital as to be, not a throw-back, but a carry-on of silent cinema. By which 
I mean, it has a completeness to which the majority of sound-films so rarely attain. 


THE TUNNEL (Gaumont-British. Tivoli. Direction, Maurice Elvey. From the 
story by B. Kellermann. Sound system, British Acoustic). Once upon a time, an 
inventor started to build a tunnel. A tunnel is a thing that trains go through when 
they want to make more noise. This was a longer tunnel than most, for it went under 
the sea. And it was a very long sea, because it went all the way from England to 
America. So the tunnel took a long time to build. There were lots of accidents, 
because they kept hitting bits of sea-bed which exploded. As these accidents increased, 
the men making the tunnel grew less. And so one day the inventor’s son volunteered 
to go down. That day, of course, there was an even worse accident than usual. So 
the son was killed and there was nothing for the inventor to do but go on with the 
tunnel, in which his wife had already been blinded. He went on, and the tunnel 
was finished, and that is how peace between England and America was assured. 

I began the story of this film in a very past tense, because “‘ once upon a time ” 
is the right tense for a fairy-tale. Unfortunately, the picture is set not in the past 
but the future—that funny old-fashioned future which Maurice Elvey displayed 
six years ago in High Treason and which still seems to fascinate him. He makes 
great play with television and autogiros as novelties. But the real range of his imagina- 
tion is seen in the tunnel itself. Surveying appears to have grown worse:with the 
years, for the tunnel is bored through a most explosive part of the ocean-bed, which 
one would have thought would have been avoided. When the accidents lessen 
the number of men, four do the work which previously demanded scores. Moreover, 
although the engineers from both sides meet in what is presumably the middle, that 
is half-way across the Atlantic, it takes almost no time for the Englishman to nip 
up again in the Great West Road. On the whole, the giant’s castle and the magic 
beanstalk seem the best terms in which to tell this kind of story. Mr. Arliss, appearing 
as a courtesy player, gives his answer to the question, ‘‘ What would you do if you 
were Prime Minister for a day ?” It is, stop me if you’ve heard it, be Mr. Arliss. 


SHORT FILMS 


RIDERS TO THE SEA (Hurst and Flanagan Production. Directed by Brian 
Hurst. From the play by J. M. Synge. “‘ Inspired ” and financed by Gracie Fields). 
Let it be remarked that Gracie Fields does not finance the films in which she appears, 
and did not appear in this, which she financed. Let it be further observed that the 
exteriors were shot in Connemara and that the actors were Sara Algood, Maire 
O’Neill, Ria Mooney, Shelah Richards, of the Abbey, and. Denis Johnstone, of 
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The Moon in the Yellow River. It will be seen that everything was done that could 
be expected. 

It must then be admitted that the film is as was expected. Quite real-looking, 
very reverent (almost refined). But the problem of giving screen-form to a one-act 
play has not been solved, as it was in Der Zerbrockene Krug. We do not feel the 
form of this play, only its limitations ; most of the action happens off-screen, so that 
it is reported, and most of what we do see appears as illustration of what we are 
hearing. Though they do not quite make a visit to Ober-Ammagau unnecessary, 
the players chant in a way which gives an air of ritual to the proceedings and increases 
the impression that the film is a revival and not a re-creation. 


THE IMMORTAL SWAN (Immortal Swan Productions, Limited. Edited under 
the supervision of M. Dandré. Synchronised by Vladimir Launitz and Aubrey 
Hitchins). It is strangely consoling to see even a photographed Pavlova dancing 
again. And it is strangely disturbing. As I watched her Rondino I was aware of being 
before one of the great things of this world. In slow motion one sees, more than 
has previously been possible, not only the unbroken flow of her dance, but the con- 
firmation of one’s impression of that fluidity. Like clouds composing, a flower folding, 
the settling of feathers on a bird—it was these things, for it partook of the fundamental 
movements of nature and men’s souls, which these share. Portions of the film show 
her in Giselle and Invitation to the Dance. Others, giving The Swan and Californian 
Poppy, were filmed at the suggestion of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks in 
their studios at Hollywood. The various pictures of which the film is made up were 
taken at different times in Anna Pavlova’s life—many of them are old, as film goes ; 
improved lighting and photography are now more worthy to record her. But however 
we saw her, wherever she was—in her garden, in the East riding camels or having 
monkeys scramble round her—she was always Pavlova. Though one saw her in clothes 
and circumstances unfamiliar, there was that spiritual brilliance which seemed to 
outline her profile, her carriage, her movements. It was pleasant to see, speaking 
and smiling, the face of one discovered most in her dance. In one scene, at Ivy House, 
she is heard talking. I considered how many miles of sound-track have recorded 
how many vain, vapid screen-voices and it seemed tragically typical of men’s use of 
machines that a few light words spoken to the swans she was feeding should be the 
one record left of Mme Pavlova’s voice. The film has been synchronised with care and 
put together as a straightforward chronicle. I regretted a concession to conventional 
ideas of cinema in the ending, when a number of dancers were grouped round her 
portrait in attitudes of Victorian-Academy homage. But I am grateful to think that 
there is preserved, and that M. Dandré allowed us to see, so restrained and re- 
warding a record of the life and work of Pavlova the undying. 


DER KLEINE SCHORNSTEINFEGER (Production, Carl Koch. Silhouettes, 
Lotte Reiniger. Music, Peter Gelhorn. Story, E. W. White. Recording System, 
Lignose Hoerfilm. Tatler). The boundaries of Mme Reiniger’s world are ex- 
tended to eighteenth-century London. The story of a rich heiress abducted by 
a Mohock but rescued by a sprightly chimney-sweep’s apprentice, 1s developed 
against a background of street-cries. The settings, apparently fantastic, are actually 
based on careful research into maps, plans and engravings of the period. I was pleased 
to notice that Mme. Reiniger’s London did not consist solely of eighteenth-century 
buildings ; she remembered that these were then “ modern ” and that there would 
be many of the seventeenth. This London seemed to suit her silhouettes, for I 
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observed clearly that they turned their heads with dramatic effect and changed 
the direction of their movements considerably more often than hitherto. 


MAGIE DU FER BLANC (Production, L’Office Technique pour L’Utilisation de 
L’Acier. Direction, Jean Tedesco. Camera, René Moreau. Music, Marcel Mihalovici. 
Film Society). Shown under the auspices of the International Tin Research and 
Development Council, to stimulate “ interest in films as a medium for spreading 
information about canning.” In spirit, this film derived from the old avant-garde. 
Non-social approach, applied camera-angles and artificially induced rhythm will 
cause it to be frowned on by our sterner documentalists. But it is an animated poster 
rather than a documentary, and as such has the merit of being pleasant to look at. 


DINNER HOUR (Direction, Edgar Anstey. Camera, Stanley Rodwell, T. R. 
Thumwood. Sound (R.C.A.), L. G. Page). This is one of the films produced by 
Arthur Elton for the British Commercial Gas Association. It follows the method 
of descriptive journalism used in Housing Problems. This has the disadvantages of 
its kind. It is amusing to know that Lyons turn out fifty-five miles of Swiss roll a 
week, or that two hundred and seventy pies are made in ten minutes. But at times 
the film degenerates into illustrated cooking lessons. It does not ‘“‘ cover ”’ dinner- 
hour, only certain aspects. These are mainly restaurants and the feeding of the staff 
in big stores. 


ROMANCE OF A RAILWAY (Great Western Railway Company. Distributed 
by the Western Electric Company). The centenary film of the railway which serves 
the west of England, Wales, and the industrial Midlands. The growth of the service 
has been dramatised from the era of The North Star, which made the first journey 
from London to Bristol, down to to-day’s Cornish Riviera expresses. The film runs 
for forty minutes. Special facilities are offered to local education authorities. 


GRAIN HARVEST and SHEEP-SHEARING (Elder-Dalrymple Productions. 
Distributed by R. Gibson and Sons). These simple pictures are two of the series 
of Carrick Classroom Films specially produced to meet the requirements of the 
Glasgow Education committee. They are for use with Primary pupils in city-schools, 
to familiarise children with common objects of the countryside. 


SOCIAL WASPS (Produced and edited in collaboration with the late Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson. Distributed by Visual Education). The programme of the cinema show 
at the twenty-fourth Annual Conference of Educational Associations stated that 
“it must be emphasised that these films are in no sense intended to take the place 
of class instruction.” Teachers no doubt know what they want in films ; a frequent 
complaint is that the average “‘ instructional ” film is too complex for assimilation. 
At the same time, I would suggest that what some teachers look for may not be the 
best the cinema can, and is fitted, to give them. It is not using the cinema as an 
educational medium if you make it replace lantern slides, and too many of the films 
in this programme did that. Teaching is not only imparting information ; it must 
awake and maintain interest to receive it. While watching THE MOLECULAR 
THEORY OF MATTER (Produced in collaboration with L. G. Smith and A. E. 
Foote of the Science Committee of the British Film Institute) I discovered in myself 
the same boredom with which I followed, not prehistorically long ago, the actual 
experiments of physics masters. SOCIAL WASPS, on the other hand, I would 
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say taught. It discloses the making and organisation of a wasps’ nest, the struggle 
to live and the usual compensating of that difficulty by increasing it with more 
lives. If the ultimate lesson to adults is the Websterian “‘ Pleasure of life what is it ? 
Merely the good hours of an ague,” I would say that to children it would give a view 
of the wasp as something other than a stinging spoiler of pears and picnics. 

Other films shown at this conference included the French “ Three-Minute ” 
films, The Moon and Pacific Problem, some Secrets of Nature, and THE SEA 
URCHIN. This last was made under the supervision of Dr. Julian Huxley and 
Mr. H. R. Hewer, in co-operation with the Scottish Marine Biological Station, 
Midport. One of the many British non-story films to gain a prize last year in 
Brussels, it was awarded the “‘ Prix Alberteum.” 


IN THE LAND OF THE SOVIETS (A record of the May visit of the Inter- 
national Workers’ Delegations to Moscow). The Public Celebration Meeting of the 
Congress of Peace and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. consisted of a speech by Professor 
Otto Schmidt, theme songs sung by Ina Delahaye, and a film show. This was the 
first occasion on which the Three Songs of Lenin could be seen in London outside 
the Film Society and the Cambridge Theatre was packed for the performance. 
Other films shown were portions of Chelyuskin and In the Land of the Soviets. This 
began with the May Day celebrations in Moscow. The might of the Red Army 
was then replaced, or re-inforced, by the strength of the workers, as we followed 
the delegates on tours of the Soviet Union. Each group visited a different industry 
or undertaking. The Moscow Underground was naturally included, and in all 
progress was paramount. The majority of the faces photographed were smiling. 
There was the impression of plenty of food and fondness for flowers. Otherwise, 
there was not enough dramatisation to make the picture a documentary. Shapeless 
and disconnected, it remained an overlong news-reel, relying wholly on the interest 
of the subjects it recorded. 


A DREAM WALKING (Direction, Dave Fleischer. Animation, Seymour Kneitel 
and Roland Crandall. Paramount. Film Society.). At this late date, there is no need 
to call attention to Popeye. But it is interesting to observe that there are sufficient 
who are not too dazzled by Disney to be blind to the merits of Fleischer. A Dream 
Walking concerns the hilariously flat-footed noctambulation of his heroine, Olive 
Oyl. She is saved a little too often by girders that swing into place a little too con- 
veniently. But her sleep-walking on a skeleton skyscraper reminds us that cartoons 
can be rich in inventiveness, and it is good to realise how tough, rough and generally 
the reverse of a pet for the women’s clubs is Popeye the sailor. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND TO-DAY (M.G.M.). Descriptive of the life on the island, 
as lived by the present-day survivors of the mutineers from H.M.S. Bounty. 


COLOUR FILMS 


LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT. (Cartoon by M. Alexieff and Miss C. Parker. 
Colour, Gasparcolor. Film Society). A puppet-version of The Sleeping Beauty which 
keeps the irreality of an animated toyshop-window. Notable for brilliant colour 
and tricks (The prince opens a door. He is met by his own reflection in a mirror. 
The reflection steps out, closes the door, re-opens it—leading in to a chamber. 
The two princes walk through), which give it a fantasy Disney lost without ever 


quite gaining. 
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THREE ORPHAN KITTENS. (United Artists. Silly Symphony, Walt Disney. 
New Gallery). There is a nice sense of cat-movement in Disney’s newest animals. 
Their character is established in the first stroke, but nothing comes of it. The stock 
formula of romps in rooms which play no part in the film. It is hard to believe that 
these kittens will be “‘ more universal in appeal ” than Mr. Whittington’s or the puss 
of Perrault, which Disney thinks are not known over a sufficiently wide part of the 
globe for it to be profitable for him to make films of them. But were the ‘apanese 
brought up on Red Riding Hood, and how well-known are Hansel and <retel in 
India ? 


MICKEY’S FIRE BRIGADE. (United Artists. Walt Disney. Leicester Square 
Theatre). There is more of the proper lineal-logic of magic in this film than in any 
since the Mouse had a coat of paint. But jokes are sadly limited by the colouring ; 
flames in red and yellow look like paper flames; before, black and white, they 
could look like anything else as well, a wave, a brush, a tree, feet or a face. On the 
whole, we must recognise that Mickey, plain, was a virtuoso ; coloured, he’s become a 
vulgarian. 


KALEIDOSCOPE. (Painted and Designed by Len Lye. Synchronised and charted 
by Jack Ellit. Colour, Spicer. Made for Churchman’s Cigarettes). I was still so 
obsessed with Colour Box when I reviewed this film in December, that I feel I 
didn’t do justice to it. Anyway, why apologise for a second notice ? Good films 
aren’t so common that they can be missed, and this, seen again, isn’t just a good film. 
It’s what it makes—a deep and stimulating impression. It also makes most other 
contemporary films, seem superficial. 


THE BIG GAME OF LIFE. (Cherry Kearton). Lantern-lectures and film-shows 
at school, Polytechnic “ treats ”’ in the holidays—to most of us the name “‘ Kearton ” 
is as much associated with our earliest films as ‘“‘ Bunny” and Kinemacolor. But 
at the show of Disney drawings last year, I was talked to by a young man for whom 
Soviet cinema began with The Blue Express. So it may be as well to explain that 
Cherry Kearton, whose films may not now pass the test expected of travel and 
animal pictures, is nevertheless a man with many pioneering accomplishments to 
his credit. 

Using a five-shilling camera, he took the first photographs of bird life in 1892. 
In 1903, he made the first moving pictures of natural history (some of these are 
included in this film, and come up very well, particularly a shot of a bird in its 
nest, which is remarkable for stereoscopic values). In 1904, in a dirigible, he made 
the first flight over London, The pictures he took were shown two nights later 
at the Alhambra. He invented a spring camera and used the first telephoto lens, 
and he was the first man to film at Elstree, because he happened to live there and 
did his filming before and after office-hours in Fleet Street. The Big Game of Life 
is a screen-autobiography (he has already made one on paper). There is a definite 
difference of feeling between this picture and Hollywood’s misdemeanours in the 
same line, and much of the film remains, like the Antarctic pictures of Ponting, 
unviolated by time. 
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FILM LITERATURE 


on aa CINEMA. By Datras Bower. Wrapper Design by Len Lye. 
ent. 6s. 


TWENTY YEARS UNDER THE SEA. By J. E. Witiiamson. Illustrated. 
Bodley Head. 165s. 


HESE books are by makers of movies. Dallas Bower has been in the film 

industry since 1927 and is at the moment one of Czinner’s staff on the Bergner 
As You Like It. J. E. Williamson originated undersea motion pictures. He spent 
his honeymoon under the sea, as well as other portions of the twenty years of his 
title. He was able to do this by means of an invention of his father and a “ photo- 
sphere” designed by himself. In a manner the book never makes clear, it was 
possible to descend, from a boat, down a flexible tube, into a floating chamber, and 
there to photograph submarine life. The originator of this used the invention to 
produce such films as Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, The Mysterious 
Island, etc. True, he had been “ associated with the work of two major scientific 
expeditions,” but his “ knowledge of zoology was nil,” and after reading this sub- 
marine showman, one feels it is typical that he, the first man to make films of an 
octopus, should take down to the sea-bed a fake one, to provide thrills for Hollywood. 
His book gives an interesting account of the work of producing movies under the 
sea, which should interest all who care for the history of cinema. There are many 
handsome photographs of which the coloured would be more impressive were one 
less familiar with aquaria in zoos. But had the author realised the possibilities of 
what he was doing, he might have done more. 

There would then have been no need for a plan for cinema. But there is and 
Dallas Bower has plenty of plans. One of these is for scripting parts of The Dynasts, 
but the chief is ‘‘ towards a solid cinema.” 

For this, he asks us to imagine an arena, with in it” a mica box” of four trans- 
lucent screens. On these, from north, south, east and west, are projected four films 
of the same scene, photographed also from the four points of the compass. “ As all 
four cameras overlap, there will be an exact fit, consequently an appearance of 
solidity.”’ I have to take this on trust, because I do not see how I shall get that 
appearance by seeing the North view of a person facing South, since I do not usually 
see the back of persons’ heads when they face me. Others may be more fortunate, 
and if this is silly of me, I can only say the book’s made me. The author then suggests 
that the four screens be bent to form a cylinder—and thus we have our solid cinema. 
He assures us it is practicable, it is certainly ingenious, and it is one step nearer 
something which will do away with screens (as radio has let us hear voices without 
having records). We can already “ call in currents from the ether and build them 
up into images,” whether of light or of sound. Is it hard to imagine bringing into our 
rooms, or into arenas, light-with-sound-waves, as stereoscopic speaking image f 
If I may quote from a suggestion I made in 1930, “ Let us remember that the 
purpose of drama and poetry is to influence our thoughts and emotions. We need 
words, scenes, and people to affect them—so as to cause the requisite electrical 
disturbances, which will produce emotions of love, fear, wild joy and hate. . 
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Soon we shall be able to use those impulses ourselves . . . to reorganise in the 
combinations which plays and poems now, with relative success, attempt to produce 
. . . It has already been possible to hear pain sending its signals along the nerves ; 
what can be heard, can be felt ; it is only a question of causing in people the same 
electrical impulses caused by pain or joy . . . Nor is that all; there are ‘ many 
senses now so atrophied in mankind that we can only speculate as to their existence.” ”’ 
(The London Mercury, Volume XXIII, No. 133). 

Then there will be no cinema, neither solid nor fluid. As that period is not under 
review, I had therefore better conclude by saying that Dallas Bower’s book also 
contains an insistence on art, consideration of television, a debunking of montage, 
(in which he wrongly assumes colour will affect it), scorn for parlour proletarianism, 
and many wise statements among an equal number of wild ones. In short, the lively 
product of a lively mind. 

R. H. 


SOVIET LULERA TURE 


THE WHITE SEA CANAL. By thirty-four authors. John Lane. 15s. 
DARKNESS AND DAWN. By Atexer Totstor. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

VIRGIN SOIL UPTURNED. By Mrxuait SHOLOKHOv. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
OUT FOR A MILLION. By V. Krymov. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

SOVIET COMMUNISM. By Sipney and BEATRICE WEBB. (2 vols.). Longmans. 35s. 


c 


: ORK for the community is like bird lime ! You give it a finger and it pulls 

you in.” “ It wasn’t any of your silly stone-breaking like they had given us to 
do in the Occupation Forces’ prison. We had an aim now, and it goaded us on. We 
wanted to reach our aim as soon as possible.” These two statements were made by 
two criminals who helped to build the White Sea Canal. The book is a fascinating 
document and so exciting, in spite of its uneven translation, that it made me wish that 
I, too, were an enemy of the Soviet Government, who needed to be “‘ reforged ” and 
therefore induced to work ona construction of this kind. Ten thousand Soviet pris- 
oners of every conceivable type, from the first-class engineer condemned for wrecking 
to the petty thief, kulak, murderer and prostitute, all joined forces in this extra- 
ordinary engineering feat ; the White Sea Baltic Canal. It was no easy task, for every 
prisoner was suspicious of the undertaking and many would have preferred the knout 
to work, but by simple and instinctive handling, one having been won over and 
influencing his neighbour, by the slow process of education—for thousands did not 
know how to read or write—and by the enthusiasm, which was as infectious as the 
common cold, of the workers who had already understood what was happening 
and through the prisoners’ utter boredom if they did not work, this astounding 
experiment proved successful. The book is a “ group composition” written by 
thirty-four authors who helped and advised one another, gaining their material from 
the workers themselves, talking to them and writing up their personal histories. 
Gorki sums up in the last chapter : “Ah, you devils,” he says to the mass of workers 
at a final meeting, ‘‘ You don’t know yourselves what great things you’ve done.” 
But the White Sea Canal is there for them to see and they have now become free and 
valuable citizens capable of continuing their work. This book should certainly be read 


by any person interested in people in relation to work, and in particular by those 
interested in prison reform. 
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Darkness and Dawn is the history of two upper-middle class women in Russia 
from 1914 to 1918. It isa fascinating story and those who are not interested in the 
revolution itself can skip these pages but I urge them to read this book, for, apart 
from its delightful love-story, it helps to clear up yet another phase of the revolution, 
that of the educated woman left at home while her man fights in the Red or White 
army. As to its literary merits it is an answer to those who do not believe that a 
really first-class book can come from Soviet Russia. Darkness and Dawnis a pleasure to 
read and definitely not a task. But when I opened Virgin Soil Upturned and read that 
“ By a Soviet order every supervisor of a collective farm is forced to read this book,” 
I was horrified and decided that I would merely glance through it. However, to my 
own surprise (and please note that my job is books) I did not find the 488 pages 
in the least irksome, for the book is worth reading for its own sake ; it certainly does 
not possess the literary quality of Darkness and Dawn, but it is an excellent tale of 
collectivisation of farms in Russia in 1930. It is a story of how Davidov managed, 
again by the simple method of encouraging, explaining and teaching the peasants to 
understand, to build up a good and working collective farm, winning over some of 
the most difficult kulaks who could not believe that the whip had been discarded 
and who complained “I can’t get rid of my desire for property.” Apart from its 
documentary value it is extremely amusing and the author knows how to convey the 
feelings of the peasant for his solitary cow, few hens and meagre nag. The author does 
not attempt to proselytize, to maintain that collectivisation is right, but sticks to his 
own job, that of telling a good story. 

Whereas all these books have propaganda as well as literary value, Out for a Million 
concerns itself only to entertain, and it does. It is a charming and irresponsible satire 
of Arseny, who determines at all costs to be “‘ a learned man and a millionaire at the 
same time,” but learning does not affect him as much as his desire to be wealthy, so 
he listens carefully when his uncle, “a living contradiction to all socialist class 
theories ” and a millionaire to boot, teaches him the tricks of the trade. Arseny 
accompanies his rich cousin Grishka to seek for an even richer bride and as they are 
Old Believers the bride must be an Old Believer too, and this gives the author scope for 
an extremely exuberant and robust story unlike anything produced in England 
today. 

And now that the reader who is interested in Russia has ample material to fill his 
leisure, the Webbs, with their celebrated and almost inhuman industry, offer the 
serious student two more volumes to add to their shelves on Soviet Communism. But 
even the Webbs, as if the subject-matter weaves a spell upon all those who take it up, 
become disarmingly human in their preface: ‘‘ Why did two aged mortals, both 
nearing their ninth decade, undertake a work of such magnitude? We fear our 
presumption must be ascribed to the recklessness of old age. In our retirement, with 
daily bread secured, we had nothing to lose by the venture—not even our reputation 
which will naturally stand or fall upon our entire output of the past half-century, to 
the load of which one more book makes no appreciable difference.” Soviet Communism 
explains for the first time at great length and in full detail the workings of the Soviet 
Constitution, an aspect of the Soviets which in spite of the enormous output of books 
about it, has received very little attention. 

A good deal of our knowledge of the Russian Revolution comes from Trotskyist 
sources which belittle Stalin as much as and as consistently as the Stalinists belittle 
Trotsky, but this book incidentally illustrates Stalin’s great influences on the con- 
stitutional growth of the U.S.S.R. in its early stages. ae 

The face of the U.S.S.R. is constantly changing and some details in this book are 
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likely to grow rapidly out of date, but it is certain that this picture of the constitutional 
structure of the U.S.S.R. as a whole will remain authoritative for a long time to come 


and it is undoubtedly a classic of its kind. 
GWENDA DAVID 


I WRITE AS I PLEASE. By Water Duranty. Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 


HIS is one of the most readable books to be published on the history of the 

Soviet Union. It-would be hard to imagine anyone less in sympathy with 
revolutionary ideals than was Mr. Duranty, when he first entered Moscow in 1920 
as correspondent for the New York Times. Perhaps it was this very fact that enabled 
him to make the story of the last fifteen years in Russia, so easy to remember, for 
readers outside the influence of socialist literature. He describes the Moscow of 
the days immediately subsequent to the war, with famine almost at the borders of 
the city, the relief workers and the New Economic Policy. It is interesting to note 
that he found that the inhabitants complained that the breakdown of the water 
supply and sanitation were worse than cold or hunger. The death of Lenin, the 
work of Stalin and the gradual development of the country through the Five Year 
Plan and the Collective farms, to its present position of comparative stability, are all 
presented in vivid scenes that are flashes from a news-reel rather than a dull chronicle 
and are therefore, stamped permanently on the memory. 

It is impossible to single out passages though it is perhaps permissible to mention 
the amusing chapter on Samarcand and Bokhara, with its escape from organised 
speeches to the old ruins of Tamerlane’s tomb. Somehow this does confirm a fear 
that must have kept many would-be visitors from remoter regions of the U.S.S.R. 

People object often that writers on Russia are unduly enthusiastic. The mistakes 
of the Revolution are not hidden in Mr. Duranty’s pages and it is therefore, above 
all, a book for those who dislike the idea of communism, but recognise that Russia 
will soon begin to exert a great influence upon the markets of the world. It must 
Pe, also, indispensable for the intending visitor and for the student of contemporary 

istory. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. By H. W. Donner. Blackwell. 18s. 


THE WORKS OF BEDDOES. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. W. Donner. 
Oxford University Press. 255. 


THE BROWNING BOX. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. W. Donner. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 


j paieeese Sine has had cause to regret that Thomas Lovell Beddoes lived in 
the nineteenth century—not because it made him “ eccentric,” but because it 
made those who had claim on him feel he should not have been. He, who was not 
only a poet but their relation, abandoned his homeland, failed to respect his family, 
was an erratic correspondent and a disconcerting writer. He drank, doctored, and 
did Lord knows what else, in foreign parts, he held subversive opinions, refused to 
conform and, failed to be, what would alone have atoned for all this, even a successful 
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sinner. It was obvious that he would come to a bad end. When he did, instead of 
pointing the moral, those who, deep in their hearts, must, we feel, have prophesied 
it, proceeded to hush it up. Mystery surrounded his life, as incompleteness marred 
the editions we possess of his works. 

Even Kelsall, the devoted, when he published, a little more than a year after the _ 
poet’s death, a text of Death’s Fest Book “selected from the versions most likely 
to appeal to the public,’’* felt it necessary to exclude “ everything that might shock 
a delicate taste by eccentricity, ruthless disregard of convention, or a grotesque and 
coarse sense of humour.”’t Kelsall himself, writing to Robert Browning, explained 
that he was ‘‘ anxious to keep as much as possible out of sight ” the character of 
Mandrake who would “to the near relatives, as well as to the almost universal 
public, be most distasteful.” The ‘‘ very clever lyrics”, The New St. Cecilia and The 
Oviparous Tailor were “ of course unpublishable ‘to ears polite.’”? Browning was 
of the opinion that the work should be given “in its integrity” : the indifferent 
readers won’t care in any case” and the sympathetic will have “‘a scientific: love 
of the precise intention of the author.” Nevertheless, the fact that Beddoes had 
committed suicide, related to him more than twenty years after the event by Mrs. 
Kelsall, gave Browning such a shock as to “ put off his admiration and make him 
shrink from a task he had but three years before embraced with the whole burning 
enthusiasm of his being.” He never opened the box of manuscripts bequeathed 
to him, but upon the death of Zoe King in 1881, devolved the task to Sir Edmund 
Gosse, whose editions of the Works of Beddoes appeared in 1890 and 1928. These 
were not complete, and as the manuscripts were lost, there has long been room for 
a further edition. 

This we now have, together with a Life, and a collection of letters between Beddoes’ 
friends, misleadingly called The Browning Box. All three books are edited by H. 
W. Donner, who is thus responsible for a great service to literature. He has not 
only provided—for the first time—an unabridged and variorum text of Death’s 
Jest Book, but a great number of poems, dramatic fragments and letters, as well as 
Beddoes’ German writings, in prose and verse, here published for the first 
time. Regret over the incompleteness of editions is therefore lessened. But our 
regret at the mystery veiling the life of Beddoes 1s, if anything, increased. Mr. 
Donner gives detailed reconstruction of the poet’s childhood. He gives an interesting 
sketch of his father, that Dr. Beddoes who, holding that “ the images that figure 
in dreams are of more recent date, the younger the person is to whom they occur,” 
expressed the opinion surprising for 1802, that 

“if anything has happened to discompose a nervous person, the discomposure 

will commonly be felt in sleep to a still greater extent ; and though the very ideas 

last connected with the discomposed feelings should not be reproduced, others 
that have formerly been so connected will. But generally there will be a mixture 
of both. For feelings that have accompanied ideas at different times, have pro- 
digious power in bringing those ideas together, and this is the chief secret for 
unriddling the inconsistencies of dreams and the key to the boldest flights of 
lyric and dithyrambic poetry.’”’§ 

The friends of Beddoes come into the picture, the works are dissected and discussed. 


* The Browning Box. Introduction, p. Lxxiii ; 
+ The ienaae Box. Correspondence of Robert Browning and T. F. Kelsall. p. 97. 


t The Browning Box. Introduction, p. xix 
§ Thomas Lovell Beddoes. p. 49. 
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But certain turns of the biographer’s speech lead us to suspect that we are not 
going to learn what might be expected from a contemporary edition. “‘ What poison 
it was that so effected his release we shall never know ” is Mr. Donner’s way of 
saying we don’t know how Beddoes died, and that Zée King didn’t think he was well 
has to be wrapped up as “ Zée King received but a melancholy impression of the 
poet’s health.” Such a manner removes any hope that the work has been undertaken 
by a modern mind. When it is carried on, in Thomas Lovell Beddoes, for three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine pages, it makes us doubt if such a style can be the product 
of a straightforward one. Soon the doubt deepens. We read that “ Deep satisfaction 
was felt at the knowledge that he (i.e., Beddoes) had entertained hopes of returning 
to England and the bosom of his family,’* and it is declared that “ the brother's 
relief was great indeed when he had read Death’s Fest Book and convinced himself 
of its comparative innocence.” A man who can write like this seems hardly the 
one to give us the interpretation we need of a poet who, when a boy at school, tied 
a fag to a knocker with fire-irons round his neck, tried to set Drury Lane Theatre 
on fire with a five pound note and, after opening an artery in his leg, tore off the 
bandages that had been put on in hospital, because ‘‘ Life was too great a bore on 
one peg and that a bad one.”” Those words are Beddoes’; his biographer’s, on the 
same subject, are that, “‘ Death alone could heal the wounds that cruel life had 
inflicted on him who had asked of it more than it had to give and who sought now 
in another world the satisfaction of his desires and the answer to his persistent 
enquiries.” So what ? 

With such an outlook, it is natural that much that might cause query in Beddoes’ 
life is not dwelt on. Mr. Donner follows Gosse’s example of publishing Dream 
Pedlary with the verses which ‘‘ Q ” suppressed from the Oxford Book of English 
Verse. On the other hand, much—one cannot say, is suppressed—seems slurred 
over in a manner unfitting to what the scholarship and exhaustiveness should make 
a definite Life and text. Degen counted for much in Beddoes’ life. Here, there are 
few references, and those scanty. The index to Thomas Lovell Beddoes gives only 
three, and that of The Browning Box, four. Of these two are notes, in one of which 
Mr. Donner states “‘ Degen’s exact words, as related by Zée King, most emphatically 
contradict Gosse’s libellous account.” It is true that Gosse made a mistake. But 
what was the “ libellous account ?” Zoe King wrote that “‘ when B. was ill for that 
six months, B. saw no one but D. which he did at least twice a week and corre- 
sponded.” 

Gosse says: “‘ For six months he would see on one but Degen.” Where Zée 
King says: ‘‘ B. taught him English—took great pains—,’’ Gosse writes: ‘“‘ he 
occupied himself in teaching him English.” Inaccurate, possibly a little exaggerated, 
but scarcely such as to demand the word “ libellous.” Gosse states : ‘‘ He persuaded 
Degen to become an actor.” Mr. Donner finds this ‘‘ a gross misrepresentation of 
the facts” since, according to him Degen had already joined a touring company, 
but “‘ failed to secure his future as an actor.” Nevertheless, it is actually possible 
that Beddoes “ persuaded ” him, since, six years after his death, Degen became a 
member of the Frankfort theatre. It seems that, in referring to Gosse, Mr. Donner 
is tempted into a use of language stronger than the occasion demands. One would 
like to know why. It must take something to jolt into “ libellous account” an 
author whose phrasing would normally have run to something approaching “‘ an 
ane a Mea ICR Net SE IE mat Se meen Es a 


* The Browning Box. Introduction, p. 22. 
fF Ibid, p. 25. 
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account showing by no means that regard for truth and care of character which one 
might hope for in an editor.” It is, moreover, misleading of Mr. Donner to haul 
Gosse over the coals for “‘ a confused and faulty recollection ” of Zée King’s letter 
when he himself seems to misinterpret other facts of the same letter. Zde King 
herself wrote that Degen in 1858 was ‘a young man about 30—nice-looking— 
dressed in blouse (blue). At the mention of B’s name D’s face lit up—said: ‘ He 
was my friend.’” Mr. Donner, however, by having him born in 1811, only eight 
years younger than Beddoes, would make him forty-seven in 1858. He gives no 
authority for this and so, if Zée King is the touchstone by which Gosse is judged, 
himself commits the same “‘ confused and faulty” reading which he so harshly 
criticises in one to whom only less than Kelsall, all lovers of Beddoes owe, as Mr. 
Donner himself says in small type in the Works, both their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of a poet “‘ always complex, always genuine.”* 

Mr. Donner himself cannot escape the charge of inaccuracy, for he states, in an 
otherwise helpful chapter on Tragedy in the Early Nineteenth Century, that it is 
“futile to argue that the general tendency of the early nineteenth century towards 
melodrama and burletta was a consequence of the monopolies.’’+ He states that 
“it was in the small playhouses that these forms of entertainment (t.e., melodrama 
and burletta) were first cultivated and their success drove the great theatres into a 
competition in pandering to the popular taste.” Rather, it was due to the monopolies 
that the small houses resorted to musical entertainment in the first place, for only 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane could the spoken drama “‘ legitimately ’’ be 
presented. Other theatres could only show Shakespeare with an accompaniment of 
music, and Sheridan’s School for Scandal was played as a burletta in 1826. There- 
fore, when the monopolies were raised, the two great theatres had to compete with 
the others whose custom they sought to attract. The quickest way to do that, was to 
put on the entertainment on which these had thrived. That, I suggest, was due to 
monopolies. 

I would also suggest that Mr. Donner’s strength lies in his marshalling of facts, 
and not in his interpretation of them. Beddoes is, above all, the subject of un- 
discriminating and misinformed enthusiasm, a poet who needs to be interpreted. 
It is perhaps as well Mr. Donner does not attempt what it is not the chief object of 
either his talents or interest. He can appreciate Beddoes ; he is stirred to apt ap- 
praisal— a lyrical poet, the greatness of whose work ranks in the kind where there 
is no comparison.”{ And, again, “ This Beddoes is not a minor poet who has 
mastered the technical side of art, but a poet who has learned in the hard school of 
life what it is not given to all to understand.” But he has not even impartiality for 
his politics, which, “in a hotbed of radicalism ” are “‘ offensive ” and, though he 
is good on prosody, his Aesthetic Summary is the weakest chapter. It is significant 
that those he calls in to his assistance should be Croce, Keyserling and Middleton 
Murry. 

Most valuable, therefore, is not his work but that of Beddoes which he prints for 
the first time. 

‘“‘ Immortal should be beauty and heart’s grace 
And so they are, yet neither ere are known 
But in a mortal—and a godlike face.” 


* Thomas Lovell Beddoes. p. 389. 
+ Thomas Lovell Beddoes, p. 2. 
{ Thomas Lovell Beddoes, pp. 381 and 389 
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or the Resurrection Song, which begins : 
“Thread the nerves through the right holes, 
Get out of my bones, you wormy souls. 
Shut up my stomach, the ribs are full ; 
Muscles be steady and ready to pull.” 
There are the Epigram— 
“ Drink, Britannia, drink your Tea, 
For Britons, Bores and butter’d Toast ; they all 
begin with B.” 
and 
“‘ Methinks I see into thy bridal chamber— 
So do I: through the ribs of my father’s death.” 
with 
““T have no longer use 
For that word I, she is another I.” 


One can linger over The Masque of the Moon, and The Murderer, over 


“ Let him lean 
Against his life, that glassy interval 
’ Twixt us and nothing,” 
and 
“‘ Venus herself possessing a fine orchard, 
Raised from the pippin which young Paris gave her, 
Sells apples to the schoolboys in the dog-star.” 
In the briefest fragments, such as— 
“ These are as many 
As bird-roads in the air,” 
and 
“The night must have been larger than this world ” 
(when someone died), or 
“ One drop of Manna in a shower of brine,” 


there is the same courageous voice which has gone through and returned from 
experience, and makes of his Old Adam, the Carrion Crow, Wolfram’s Dirge, 
Dirge for Wolfram, Lady, Was It Fair Of Thee? such inevitably permanent daily 
echoes in our minds. 

Beddoes, the anatomist, might have laughed at the way his life has been wrapped 
up in these volumes. He would have been able to judge our impression that his 
latest editor is more on the side of his relatives than were Zée King, Kelsall and 
Gosse. Which is right, we may not know, and so Beddoes remains where he was, 
a red outline (and more Red than it seems has been admitted, that also being part 
of his “ eccentricity ” or refusal to run round in circles). Mr. Donner has not ful- 
filled all the obligations of editing an author whose interest cannot help being 
psychological as well as poetical. But he has provided enough material for those who 
may to assemble into whatever form the matter most meaningly suggests, and that, 
it may surprise him to reflect, is probably what Beddoes the poet, if not the Captain 
his brother, would most have wished. Beddoes himself has again succeeded in 
setting another “ critical pen nib upward, a la fretful porcupine.” 


TREVOR JAMES 
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NOVELS 


THE EXILE. By Peart Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


MIG terrible than any sorrow is the realisation of futility, of waste. No one 
of this generation can read such a record as this of a woman’s life without 
feeling conscious of the pity of so much unnecessary suffering, physical and mental, 
of so much courage, vitality, charm and love accomplishing in the end so little, so 
much less, at any rate, than they might have done had there been more insight, more 
freedom and less fear in the minds of those about her. This is the life story of the 
writer’s mother, American-born of Dutch and French ancestry, bred in a Virginian 
country town but in all the Puritanism of any New England or Scottish manse. 
She married at twenty-two, apparently in order to be able to go out to China as a 
missionary, since her pious father would not hear of such a project for an unmarried 
daughter. The rest of her life was one long struggle, outwardly against disease and 
death for herself and her children (she bore seven and four died in early childhood, 
one death at least directly due to her husband’s blind selfishness), inwardly a conflict 
between her effort to believe in the religion she had been taught, and was presumably 
there to inculcate in others, and her natural instincts of a force and intensity only 
found in instincts such as hers, dammed at their source and so held for ever behind 
infantile walls. In the course of years a certain compensation seems to have been 
won, mainly through her personal relationships, but it was never satisfactory and this 
missionary and missionary’s wife of some sixty years must say as she lay dying and 
they played her, “ O, rest in the Lord, Wait patiently for Him,” “ Take that away— 
I have waited and patiently—for nothing.” 

This is a tragic book, written with perfect taste, always interesting, always with 
words adequate to the emotion : a welcome addition to the several books of late years 


that have been written by children about their parents. = 
Pals 


SHELDON’S WAY. By Wynarp Browne. Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


DRIAN Willis, drunkard, wastrel and permanent bankrupt, manages by a 

stroke of luck to land himself as an unpaying guest in the rectory of his old 
schoolfellow Andrew Sheldon, bachelor. His two elderly and acidulated sisters 
keep house for him and incidentally also keep strict guard on his soul and body. 
He can certainly call neither his own. Adrian wins for Andrew by continual pressure 
and the nice use of satire some measure of freedom. So far so good, the portraiture 
and the general slightly dusty aroma of village and rectory life are excellently done, 
but then Adrian becomes far too suddenly (and why at all, anyway ?) the reformed 
rake. From the half-amused casual interest he takes in Andrew’s welfare and the 
human desire to score off the unpleasant sisters he changes to the attitude of a grate- 
ful protégé ready to miss his own chance of a rich marriage for the sake of his patron. 
The ending has a good twist but the first cynical freshness of the tale is fled. We 
hope the author will continue on his rake’s progress in his next book and leave 
virtue to those who have not his ability to make vice amusing while detachedly 


king its follies. 
unmasking its follies Dati 
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HOLY IRELAND. By Nora Houtt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


N her latest novel Miss Hoult has given us a descriptive rather than a reflective 
I study of a certain phase of Irish life in the early years of this century. Her de- 
scriptions are as ever admirable. She reconstructs for us the commonplace, rather 
studied cheerfulness, the banality, the futility of a middleclass Dublin household 
of sons and daughters ruled over by a tyrrannical and bigoted father and an in- 
effectual mother. The atmosphere of Dublin, so different then as now from the 
sharper, quicker and harsher tones of London’s acrid air, is over all the book. The 
figures that move in it are interesting but Margaret the central one does not quite 
grip the reader’s attention nor hold the memory like the wife in Time, Gentlemen, 
Time, or the spinsters in Poor Women. We see all the more superficial layers of her 
mind but not the deeper ones, her material life is presented faithfully and in great 
detail but her spiritual odyssey is indicated rather than felt. This somewhat changed 
manner of Miss Hoult, her larger canvas, will, however, appeal to perhaps the 
majority of readers and a change in a writer’s style when the writer is of Miss Hoult’s 
standard must be noted with interest. ars 


THE GREEN CHILD. By Hersert Reap. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HE treatment Herbert Read uses for the merging of Reality with Fantasy, of the 
swashbuckling adventurer Olivero with the bloodless and mythical Green Child, 
is so impertinent that it is quite acceptable. The result is masterly. 

The story, dealing with the return of Olivero to his native English village, full of 
experience, knowledge and disillusion, to see once again his Old Home, begins on a 
major note. The cadence falls a semitone as he notices, on his first evening’s stroll 
through the place, that on looking into the stream in which, as a boy, he used to tickle 
trout, that the water is flowing up-stream towards the mill where he and his family 
used to live, and away from the river. Interested in this phenomenon, he determines to 
follow it to its source and in doing so comes upon the Green Child whom he 
remembers faintly from his boyhood. He rescues her, tells her guardian what he 
thinks of him and carries her off. On their wanderings they recite for each others’ 
benefit, the stories of their lives. 

The author assures us, on the jacket, that this book is in no way a satire. That is a 
little hard to believe. But perhaps, to the satirically-minded all is satire, for to those 
who are so minded the description of the Country of the Green People where the 
Soul is considered (most refreshingly) to hamper the body and upset its clear purpose, 
where crystallization of matter is all-important, has all the makings of a pure and 
teasing satire. But since the book is his and he calls it a Romance .. . Romance let it 
be... For the Romantic. 


M. D. COLE 


ODD JOHN. ByOtarSraptepon. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


©: all Utopian books (if one can so call this one), Odd John is surely the most 
subjective. It is almost impossible to follow Olaf Stapledon’s admiration and 
love for John Wainwright whom he labels Superman. Young John starts life as 
an infant prodigy of the most objectionable kind, whose looks even are against him. 
Instead of hair he has white wool, making us suspect that he is somehow to be con- 
nected with those queer objects of veneration and awe seen by Saint John in his 
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most favoured moments ; and his eyes, having no whites, are all pupil and iris. He 
commits a murder at a very early age, while robbing a kind but irritatingly foolish elderly 
neighbour, all in a perfectly good but concealed cause. We are thus put off him from 
the very beginning, yet there seems to be going to be some very good reason why 
he does these nasty things-and we gallop through the book to find out if his excuse 
holds. Surely, we feel, some great problem is going to be solved at last . . . unem- 
ployment, re-incarnation or one of those things which bother us all so much .. . 
we read on eagerly. ‘ 

Certainly he and his peculiar companions, whom he discovers by his and their 
own kind of spook telepathy, have odd gifts and it would be very interesting 
to see exactly what they would have done with them if they had been allowed, or 
had had the pluck, to live through opposition. They talk big of Worship, etc. 
and small of Homo Sapiens, yet they don’t seem to do much in the way of 
worship and use and abuse H.S. in the most shameless manner. They are malformed 
and revolting . . . our attention is repeatedly drawn to their horrid appearance 
so that we think it is going to be an important item in the final showing-up of our 
poor, meagre race: yet, though they have these terrific powers and these horrid 
bodies, they don’t appear to do much that is of value or virtue with them. 

Perhaps it is not intended that we should look for value or virtue in Odd Fohn. 
It is hard to say. The story as put down by John Wainwright’s faithful, fascinated 
and gormless Doctor Watson is simply then, about a lot of extra~-human beings, all 
certifiable and some actually certified : some several hundred years old and some 
new-born, who form a colony on an undiscovered island for ae what ? We are 
not told, It is a pity, because the book has a certain attraction and is full of knowledge 
and the sting directed at International Politics is the correct finale for a nice bit of 
propaganda. But though it is about a lot of mental-deficients who are possessed of 
highly developed hypnotic powers and as such, have their interest, we cannot help 
feeling that we have been tricked into treating them unfairly by expecting too 
much from them. MIDTCOLE: 


PAPRIKA. By Eric von STRoHEIM. Thornton Butterwotth. 7s. 6d. 


OR those of us who were brought up to love, honour and obey the silent cinema, 
lf the name of Eric von Stroheim must always be charged with magic. | 

Scale in art does count—try putting the pyramids on the mantel-piece! And 
von Stroheim understood the scale of cinema, which is glamour. When Hollywood 
thought that it could play with its money-boxes as in an Arabian Night world, 
Stroheim went one better and spent money with a lavishness which would have 
dazzled any fairy potentate, and—he made Hollywood stand for it! he 

Perhaps it is the very grandness of Strohiem in movies which mitigates pet 
his novel. When Paprika, on her way to Budapest, is seduced casually at are eG 
of her journey, the novel reader may squirm. But one can imagine a series 0 ee ‘e 
in a movie, leaving the outline of a squalid journey with a few seductions, or at apne — 
seductions, thrown in. Again, when Stroheim writes, His arms ee " F 
she is no more afraid. Their figures blend, to mingle in a kiss. Just then they a z 
the stars . . .” one has to remember how Stroheim would have filmed it. Scale 
would have triumphed. : f 

In spite of Heats one never gets the impression, as one might so eal a ee 
of sitting in a theatre at a matinee with half the auditorium seats covered by a white 
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cloth. The tale rushes on, of the Gypsy girl who is ever trapped, by an evil strain in 
her nature, into wounding the Gypsy boy she loves, till he is driven by her cruelty 
from his tribe, driven by despair to make a great success in Budapest with his Tzigane 
violin. There are flashes of folk-lore, and of Stroheimesque—the marriage night 
with the officers watching a bell attached to the bed, the whippings, the gouging 
of eyes. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


NO MEAN CITY. By ALExaNDER McArtuur and H. Kincstry Lone. Longman. 
45. 6d. 


HE point about the title is that this is a story of the second city of the British 

Empire. The irony is boundless. Yes, this is Glasgow and we are imprisoned 
in that particular part of Glasgow, the district of Gorbals which has the worst—or 
is it the finest—slums in the world. But the superlative does not really matter because 
no comparison would have any significance. We are told that the picture is true to 
life. Nothing is extenuated. Certainly, it is a convincing story. It is told by a native 
of Gorbals (himself an unemployed) with the help of a London journalist. He suc- 
ceeds in making the reader realise that in spite of nineteen centuries of history since 
the birth of Christ (or perhaps one should, rather, date the beginning of civilisation 
in Scotland from the coming of the Irish saint to Iona: that fact, in any case, is 
interesting where Glasgow is concerned) a neighbourhood such as Gorbals is a camp 
of savages. Indeed its herded inhabitants are, by the measure of civilisation, less 
emerged from the dark than those savages who, so far, have escaped redemption. 
They have no Sun, no Moon, no totem or taboo or mana. Only a man’s reckless 
brutalities by way of razor slashing, plunder or seduction can inspire admiration 
or fear. Emotion has no higher pitch. 

The author assures us, in the course of his story, that his characters, life-size and 
marching have, even though it may be dimly, an urge to escape from filth and futility. 
But it is only in that point that he is unconvincing. This society whose portrait he 
paints has a startling vitality : it has energy and zest and appetite. Unemployment 
does not slowly mortify these people. In or out of work they can fight and murder 
with gusto. Gorbals is not like other parts of the country where chronic unemploy- 
ment added to extreme poverty and overcrowding has induced an apathy in which 
there is movement or existence without Living. Those districts will fossilise. But 
Gorbals is different. The inhabitants are cross-bred, have a powerful strain of Irish 
and have the force and courage of a pack. And as in America, these Irish have the 
“fight “ of their race without any of the mysticism of the Celt. They remain vital, 
unregenerate and are unaffected even by Hollywood. : 

It is interesting that one of themselves could stand still in the midst of so thick 
and menacing a crowd and paint these portraits. He, at least, is aware of life beyond 
the verges of Gorbals and knows that this society is extraordinary in its freedom 
from fear of the wrath of heaven and the censorship of neighbours and in freedom 
too from that paralysing fatalism which elsewhere is almost always induced by un- 


ending poverty and humiliating uselessness. What will that race become when and 
if Gorbals is ever civilised ? 


ELLEN HART. 
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POE RR 


POEMS, 1919 TO 1934. By Watrer de la Mare. Constable. tos. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Epwarp Tuomas. With a Foreword by Walter de 
la Mare. Faber and Faber. 6s. 


R. de la Mare, as would Edward Thomas had he lived, must enjoy the most 

enviable fate for a living poet—to be re-discovered by each succeeding genera- 
tion. Moreover, many of those who have grown up with him can, at each stage in 
their development, admire—if not the same poems, then others; if not the same 
merits, then others newly evident, replacing what no longer holds good or, as with 
the “ voice ” theme, seems at times to step from inspiration to obsession. His is a 
complete world ; even those to whom the landscapes, shimmering with moth-spun 
moonlight, are uncongenial, admit its reality. It ‘‘ comes off,”’ as we say, though to 
reach it we have to be, like Bottom, translated—from the hum and spin of whatever 
other world we live, and do our best to believe, in. 

The poems here collected are not new ; they are those which have been written 
since the publication of Poems, 1901-1918. Yet, though we may seem for long to 
have known the epitaph, Last, Stone, a little yet, or We are not often alone, we too. 
it is a shock to remember that The Veil, in which it appeared, was published so long 
ago as 1921. “‘ Ladies, Time dies !” and much with it, but Time brings forth much 
too, and so there will be many now able more clearly to appreciate the petal- 
hung prosody of 


Three centuries are gone 
Since Thomas Campion 
Left men his airs, his verse, his heedful prose, 


or can turn from the “ radiant palace, dream-bemused, in flood of moon,” which 
seems too much of a good thing, to the less remembered verse of Who’s That,— 


One stands so near 
I could take his hand, and be gone :— 
No more in this house of dreams to sojourn aloof and alone ; 
Could sigh, with full heart, and arise, 
And choke, “ Lead on!” 


which sounds a note of emotion rather refreshingly less tranquil than those to which 
he usually commits himself. 

The transition from this to Edward Thomas is inevitably suggested, the more 
so as the introduction is by his friend ; but one cannot leave de la Mare without 
saying that though Poems, 1919-1934 reprints work, the poems 1n it are as new as 
ever they were. 

Fifteen years ago, their author wrote of Thomas, that “ when the noise of the 
present is silenced . . . his voice will be heard far more clearly and nothing, 
I feel, could please either him or other lovers of Thomas more than that the young, 
who to be that must always seem disrespectful, are proving so reliable in those 
of their predecessors they read. Thomas may be one of the last they remember ; 
he will not be the first they forget. For reasons best known to the publishers, the 
copy we have received bears the imprint of Ingpen and Grant, while the wrapper 
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is stamped Faber and Faber. But in substance it is the same Collected Poems put 
out in 1920 by Selwyn and Blount. That is to say that it contains : 


“we know we were not friends 
But fellows in a union that ends 
With the necessity for it, as it ought,” 


and 


“« When first I came here, I had hope, 
Hope for I know not what,” 


and all those other poems so welcome in their gravity, simple language and devoted 
perception. The melody of Thomas is less evident than de la Mare’s ; the rhythms 
are more subtle, and if his music does not linger so lightly in the ear, I think it 
grows more in the mind. But one cannot to-day review these books. One can only 
record their publication, and be grateful that they continue to be accessible—de la 
Mare for his music, Thomas for his mind. 


TREVOR JAMES. 


SCOTTISH POETRY FROM BARBOUR TO JAMES VI. By M. M. Gray. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS IN SCOTS. By Writiam Soutar. The Moray Press. 3s. 6d. 


T is rather difficult to decide upon what standards, except Nationalist ones, 

Miss Gray has based her useful little anthology. We must be grateful to her 
for collecting and making accessible much that it is difficult to see elsewhere, but she 
has not produced a definitive selection. For example, her treatment of Gavin Douglas 
is, to say the least of it, regrettable. That she appreciates him is obvious, but unfortun- 
ately she is so surprised at herself for her admiration that she is inclined to be patron- 
ising. Douglas is undoubtedly one of the greatest of Scottish poets, and, while 
Ezra Pound’s criticism is often bad and wrong-headed, one of his personal 
preferences is perhaps worth passing attention. Pound prefers Douglas’s trans- 
lation of the Aeneid to the original, his reason being that Douglas had heard the sea 
and was of it in a way that Virgil never was. Although we may not go to this length 
with Pound, we can join with him in lamenting that there has been no edition 
of Gavin Douglas published since last century, and we can hope that Miss Gray, 
when she has overcome her condescension, will perhaps give us one. If she can be 
prevailed upon to do so, we must also hope that she will be more consistent in her 
standardisation of spelling than she has been here. Another remark of Pound 
for which there is much to be said, was his nomination of Mark Alexander Boyd’s 
sonnet, “‘ Fra bank to bank, fra wood to wood I rin,” as the most beautiful example 
of its form in the language, and it is rather surprising to find Miss Gray neither 
mentioning nor including Boyd. 

The scheme of this anthology is excessively narrow, for, as Miss Gray herself 
points out, until the sixteenth century there was no such thing as “‘ Scots.” The 
dialects of the North of England and those of the non-Gaelic Scot were practically 
identical. This makes the exclusion of the North Country ballads, on account of a 
few miles, seem patently absurd. However, for those who do not know the poetry 
of this period, Miss Gray’s book should be useful, both as an introduction and as 
an incentive to others to try to excel her. 
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While there was every reason for the man who knew nothing else, or did notifeel 
as comfortable in anything else, writing in “ Scots,” there can be absolutely no 
justification for the man who writes and thinks and talks English, doing so. Mr. 
Soutar’s provision of a glossary gives his case away. The use of the “ Doric” is 
entirely sentimental, appealing to no audience save the semi-cultured believers in 
the “ Glory of Scotland,” who cannot read vernacular verse without the aid of 
some such glossary. It is doubtful if it would be understood by the native 
Scots-speaking farmer or labourer even if he read it, for, as befits a disciple of “ Hugh 
MacDiarmid,” Mr. Soutar has taken a header into the morass of Jamieson’s Dic- 
tionary and returned with his mouth and hands full of words from different districts 
and periods. This must not be taken as a condemnation of the use of a dialect word 
where that word is more concise or conveys something that cannot be otherwise 
expressed, it is merely aimed at those dialect writers who try to persuade themselves 
that they are ‘“‘ European figures.” 

The failure of this total immersion in the sot-disant ‘‘ Doric ” can be best shown 
by taking a poem by “ Hugh MacDiarmid ” (C. M. Grieve), le grand maitre, and 
pulling it to pieces, when it will be found that much woolly thinking and lack of 
precision in imagery is buried under the foliage falling from a dying tree. Although 
it may be rank heresy, I would venture to say that the long later ‘“‘ poems ” of Mr. 
Grieve, written either in English or in a half-and-half mixture of English and 
“ synthetic Scots,” are little more than lengths of prose, measured off with a yard- 
stick. 

Mr. Soutar writes pretty verses and many of his words have a nice sound, but no 
writer in the ‘“‘ Doric,” however gifted, can escape from the walls that surround 


such exercises. 
RUTHVEN TODD. 


HARLEM, and Other Poems. By Wi Liam Rosg Benet. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
THREE DAWNS AGO. By JounN THompson. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
PETRON. By Hucu Sykes Davies. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


HE first two of these poets are in the school which finds “ stilly’ a natural 
word in their vocabulary. At least, it is to be hoped that they find it natural. 
Mr. Thompson writes, 
““ Ah me, what clipped and cloddy things 
We wingless human lovers say,” 
and Mr. Benet, 
“Tf but her phantom even 
Lies on your breast, 
You can make peace with heaven, 
You can find rest.” 
(I have never liked Tauberian theme-songs) The poem which gives Mr. Benet’s 
book its name begins, “ I want to sing Harlem on an ebony flute,” and Mr. Thompson 
himself sings, 
“‘ There is water in many a well, 
And honey in many a flower. 
Oh, hail to the sundering hour 
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Which wrecks and renews with a breath 
My garden of heaven and hell, 
My houses of birth and death.” 


In reply, Mr. Benet finds that 


‘‘ Now from these bits that bestrew the floor 
My house of glass must be built once more.” 


I myself find little in this and get nothing out of it. But as some ask why I print the 
poetry I do, to say that this other kind is still being written seems the least I can do. 
As well as the most. As 

On the other hand, I am not sure that Mr. Sykes Davies has done better by writing 
his poem in prose than did these who write prose in their poems. A prose poem 
can only be judged if it succeeds. Judgment of Petron must, therefore, be suspended. 
The fables have the virtue of simplicity, which if natural is negative and if artificial, 
minus. The thought is impeccable, the writing does not intrude. But the thought 
and the writing seem to have been pared till what is left is a rather shrivelled symbol 
of an evidently honourable intention. To read it is to experience anew that proverb 
of hope deferred, and the work as a whole reminded me of an attempt to stage a 
Sevillian Easter in a Methodist chapel; an interesting experiment, which none 
would expect to succeed. 


R.H. 


HISTORIES 


THE SAGA OF COFFEE. By Hernricu Epuarp Jacos. ‘Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


HE story of coffee, from the earliest ages to the present day, is far more inter- 
esting than are most biographies. It is, therefore a pity that the author does 
not seem to be aware of the recent scientific investigations in the States, as to its 
exact effect upon individuals. It was found that the power of the drink to prevent 
sleep depended entirely upon suggestion, except in the case of a few people sensitive 
to coffee, as some are to eggs or figs. Therefore the description of the result of 
coffee-drinking in this volume must be ascribed in part to the enthusiasm of Mr. Jacob. 
Apart from the scientific aspect however, this is a most interesting book. We 
liked particularly the story of Mocha, of coffee beans shipped in a windjammer from 
Brazil, to be unloaded drenched with salt, to dry on Arabian sands. Of course they 
were exported after to Europe as products of the East. Others will prefer the curious 
fact that in Germany it was considered for many years as a drink fit for women 
only. Many will turn to the chapter upon Viennese coffee houses in the last century, 
or to the discussion of the Puritan discovery that coffee could be the antagonist 
of wine, until, the victory being gained, they now tend to denounce the bean as 
they once denounced the vine. It will be interesting to watch in future years, when 
coffee has been eliminated from their tables, if they will discover a potential evil 
in the use of water. 

The book must not be read uncritically but it can be studied with enjoyment. 
The translation is well done and the pages read easily and clearly. It is essentially a 
volume for dark evenings, to provoke a whole household to argument, perhaps even 
to research. 


ERNEST HUDSON. 
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THE MONKS OF ATHOS. By R. M. Dawkins, M.A.,F.B.A. Allen & Unwin. 
155. 


THE spe BEARDS OF ATHOS. By Ratpu H. Brewster. The Hogarth Press- 
12s. 6d. 


HE anomalous survival of Athos is “curious” rather than significant ; for 

the most part legend takes the place of learning, superstition and ritual that 
of spiritual experience. The community, which for so long has preserved the ways 
of an earlier civilisation, is decaying before the advances of the modern world. 
Professor Dawkins’ account of visits made during the last thirty years serves as 
background for a scholarly and admirably documented collection of Athonite legends. 
These, he suggests “‘ . . . tell us what Athos remembers of its long thousand years 
and into what form it has cast these ancient memories.” Except for this their interest 
is not great ; for the most part they are adaptations of more vigorous folk legends, 
nor does the author’s often unwieldy and repetitive style easily yield poetic and 
imaginative qualities which might give them a wider appeal. 

Mr. Brewster is concerned with the present; the straightforward, objective 
narrative of his visit touches on most aspects of the life led by these simple, kindly 
and hospitable people. He got on easily with them and drew from them charming 
and often amusingly scandalous reminiscences, which he records with a slightly 
archaic simplicity of style admirably suited to these direct little tales. Neither author 
found confirmation of the rumours that women are kept on Athos, though Mr. 
Brewster was not impressed by the general level of asceticism ; he gives instances 
which suggest that indulgence in homosexual exercises are fairly common. Professor 
Dawkins maintains a discreet silence on this subject. 

There are colonies of painter monks but their art is sterile ; generally they copy 
from pictures or photographs ; drawing from nature, they regard as almost heretical, 
though Professor Dawkins reproduces several amusing little sketches by Father 
Niphon of Kapsokalyvia. 

The earnest and industrious traveller can extract much which will enhance a 
visit to Athos from The Monks of Athos, while The 6,000 Beards of Athos, with its 
admirable photographs and lively if sometimes superficial text, should prove an 
excellent guide for any intending tourist who can prove that he is not a “‘ woman, 
eunuch, beardless person or female animal.” 


D. STURGE MOORE. 


SAWDUST C/ESAR. By Georce SeLpes. Barker. 12s. 6d. 


XILES from Hitler’s Germany are predominantly middle-class, unlike those 

from Mussolini’s Italy, who are almost exclusively workers and consequently 
comparatively inarticulate. For this reason among others, Mussolini’s seamy side is 
far less familiar to the world than is that of his Aryan rival. Hitler, indeed, has many 
detractors who have nothing but praise for Mussolini, an inconsistency which Mr. 
Seldes’s present debunking of the latter may do something to rectify. It has been said 
by some of the reviewers that Mr. Seldes’ indictment might have been more effective 
had it been less violent. This statement is somewhat difficult to understand, since 
Mr. Seldes confines himself almost exclusively to facts. There is one chapter however 
in which he certainly delivers himself of judgments, i.e. relating to the poverty of 
Italian artistic and intellectual achievement since the war. With this judgment it is 
impossible for the honest critic not to agree. 
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It is well-known that the Italian Fascists stand indicted, among other things, of the 
murders of Matteotti and Amendola. One day they may also have to answer for the 
assassination—during how many years ?—of the Italian intelligence. 


ERIC MOSBACHER. 


THE BEGGARS’ BROTHERHOOD. By Ronatp Futter. Allen and Unwin. 
tos. 6d. 


yaher the present time when countries are occupied with the question: What can 
be§¥done§with and for the enormous number of men out of work ?, it is restful to 
be able to read The Beggars’ Brotherhood, by Ronald Fuller. And to see so clearly put, 
as it is in this book, the ghastly state of the poor man, how ruthlessly he had his 
poverty thrust upon him and how, being forced to become criminal, he was then 
treated by his oppressors, makes us realize that progress is, in spite of all that is done 
to impede it, slowly creeping upon us. 

The book, as a whole, is good sound beastliness, full of horrors and pictures of the 
queer twilit viciousness which marks its particular period in history. Ronald Fuller 
has amassed a great many facts and to illustrate them has collected numerous prints 
of those strange semi-living creatures, so like a growing army of vermin, which 
infested England, both in town and country, from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth 
centuries, and he sets it all down in the most lucid way. But he himself seems to turn 
a wistful eye back to the days when it was not safe to go out after dark, when the 
gallows was used by the traveller as a mile-stone and when men had to burn a leg or 
maim an eye in order to command pity from the man-in-the-street and thus extort 
alms from him ! 

It is no wonder that there still hangs about the neighbourhood of Tyburn that 
weight of sorrow and injustice. 


M. D. COLE. 


ANNALS OF THE POETS. Their Private Lives and Personalities. By CHARD 
Powers SMITH. Scribner’s. 12s. 6d. 


ale the lay and sentimental poetry reader this close sight of their beloved and 
revered poets will come as a shock, but to see one by one their private and 
public lives and vices set out in this cold, amusing and unprejudiced way will surely be 
interesting. We have all seen and gloated over the lovely drop of clear spring water 
under the cruel George-Washington lens of the microscope ! The beautiful young 
Shelley, the pitiful starving Chatterton, Francis Thompson and his Hound of Heaven, 
Swift .. . to say nothing of the ones we knew about all the time as a bit questionable. 

This is a colossal work, both in size and conception : a book to possess, not to 
glance into and return to the library : a reference as well as an amusement, and on the 
whole a book to give as a present to anyone who is interested in people. 


M. D. COLE. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


REASON AND EMOTION. By JoHN Macmurray. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


ie Philosophy of Life, unlike many others, is neither vague nor of limited 
appeal. Well written, it brings to the surface what many ponder on but 
cannot put into words. 

Professor Macmurray’s creed is that Reason in its fullest sense is emotional, while 
Emotion is immature unless it is rational. He shows how rational emotion pervades 
all that is best in life, and that social or personal problems can be solved only by 
applying this conception. Evidently Professor Macmurray is a practical philosopher, 
although in a theoretical sense. Thus in the moral sphere, actions are moral if they 
induce rational emotion—morality is no longer institutional. 

Probably the author is writing for cultured people who treat life as a responsibility. 
But how practical does he intend his book to be? Psychological maxims rarely 
produce any practical effect: no man can utilize another’s experience. But if 
Professor Macmurray wished to unravel personal problems, would not clinical 
psychology have been more potent than abstract philosophical phrasing ? There is 
considerable analogy between Reason and Freud’s reality-principle ; but it would 
clarify matters to say so. 

I suggest that this book has one unusual merit: it expresses what philosophers 
may have dimly felt on approaching philosophy and quickly forgotten. 

J. O. WISDOM. 


SCIENCE 


RACE, SEX AND ENVIRONMENT. A Study of mineral deficiency in human 
evolution. By J. R. pe ta H. Maretr. Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical 


Publications. 21s. 


WAS rather flattered when the editors of Life and Letters To-day in sending me 

this book for review, added that they considered it demanded the knowledge of 
an expert. When I came to read the book, I felt flattened rather than flattered. An 
expert ! Not Teufelsdréckh himself, Professor of Things in General, could do the work 
justice. Mr. Marett has taken all the world’s learning for his province. The first page 
starts with animal husbandry, restimulated by Orr’s book on Minerals in Pasture ; the 
last page discloses the author’s acceptance of a psycho-analytic theory of war, 
with Money-Kyrle’s Aspasia as text. During the course of the argument, 
which shows no hiatus in its logical sequence, the author deals with problems 
of soils, climatology, nutrition, chemistry, physics, biology—including all 
branches of physiology, such as biochemistry, electrolysis, etc., embroyology, 
endocrinology, psychology, especially psycho-analysis, physical and social 
anthropology, including chapters on sex and society (marriage systems). 
These are not discussed by references to text books, but original papers— 
often from more or less obscure scientific publications—about more or less obscure 
questions. A summary of the argument is bound to do injustice to the author, but the 
reviewer is bound to be unjust in any case. Briefly then, J. R. Marett, the brilliant 
son of the famous Oxford anthropologist, holds that a chief factor in the evolution of 
the species is found in the mineral constituents of their food. Alterations brought 
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about by the changes in diet that have survival value are governed by the Darwinian 
principal of Natural Solution. The Jersey Cow, which was the starting point of the 
author’s interest in evolution is bred at home on a soil poor in calcium, rich in iodine ; 
when transferred to other soils, say, rich in calctum, becomes coarse boned and 
unrefined. Contrariwise Neanderthal man, bred on a soil rich in calcium, was big and 
coarse boned. The chief mineral constituents of the food that have brought about the 
changes are calcium, phosphorous and iodine ; those minerals effect changes in the 
endocrine glands—especially the pituitary glands—and determine, directly or in- 
directly, the form as well as the functions of man ; his upright position, his brain, his 
colour, his hairlessness as well as his partial hairinesses, and, as I have already 
mentioned have also determined his mental outlook, his repression, his inhibitions, his 
ideals and ideas. 

The author doesn’t boggle at any new speculation, hypothesis or theory. There is a 
fresh one on every page and quite rightly he admits that a bad theory is better than 
none at all. He realizes that facts are the most plastic of things and can easily be fitted 
into the most diverse of theories. Perhaps he is too ready to accept as factual many 
statements of his numerous authorities ; the reviewer’s ignorance does not allow him 
to check many, but here are one or two instances : The author suggests a modification 
of the Kretschmer theory of the relationship between structure and character, but 
biologists such as Jennings, have demolished the whole theory of the proposed 
relationship. Crookshank’s views on mongolism received their quietus long ago ; 
incidentally (p. 231), pure Jews, whatever that may mean, have been shown to be 
affected by mongolism (cf. Helene Kagan Lancet). Many more instances could be 
adduced but a hundred errors of this kind would in no wise impair the great merits 
of this very remarkable and stimulating book. It is stimulating by reason of its daring 
speculation, which compares so favourably with the level of dull and follow-my- 
leader scientific books that most young and old University men turn out. Mr. Marett 
has opened up dozens of scientific and theological questions upon which researchers 
may be busy for decades.—Theological ? Yes. Marett discusses ‘“‘ the way in which 
the mineral deficiencies characteristic of a hypothetically cold and arid North and a 
hot and humid South have acted in concert with his type of sexual selection ” to 
produce two contrasting types of religious phenomena, e.g. scientific and psychological. 
“ T attribute certain characteristics of the Negro, particularly the strength and activity 
of the Negro woman, to an inhibition of femininity caused by a selection of sodium 
economy.” 

It is to be hoped that the Universities will not get hold of this brilliant young 
scientist, but that he will be allowed and endowed to follow the trail he has so daringly 
blazed. It will not matter that some of his fundamental theories prove unsound. 


M. D. EDER. 


ABORTION. By F. W. STELLA Browne, A. M. Lupovicr and Dr. Harry RoBeERrTs. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Ea topics attract people of a speculative, propagandist or literary turn of mind 
and lead to the production of books which reveal more of the authors than of 
the subject under discussion. The number of these topics is diminishing ; politics 
for instance, is being absorbed by the economists and sociologists so that when 
we read a political discourse which dilates on the Rights of Man we immediately 
consider it out of date and rather dull. Abortion is rapidly becoming either a propa- 
gandist and speculative subject or else a field of application for specialised study. 
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This book is clearly the product of the former class ; none of the writers have scratched 
beneath the surface thoughts on the subject, they are content to produce generalised 
leading articles for and against Abortion ; since leading articles are read but not 
studied their work will merit the popularity it will no doubt receive. 

Miss Stella Browne and Dr. Harry Roberts treat the subject seriously but draw 
opposite conclusions. The former pleads for the woman’s absolute right to abortion 
in the interests of her own freedom ; for the sake of the next generation and for that 
of family life, children should be wanted and should not be encumbrances. Dr. Roberts 
makes his plea in the same terms, but bases his argument on the view that abortion 
is a disturbance of the vita sexualis of the woman and on biological and physio- 
logical grounds is therefore an evil. 

Abortion is a clinical problem shared by the gynaecologist and the medical psycho- 
logist. The former can tell us of the physical risks and handicaps, the latter about 
the mental troubles and conflicts of those who desire and of those who fear abortion. 
It is a pity that the mental problems have been dealt with in this book on traditional 
lines of propaganda and not on those of clinical research. To mention but one point, 
the great differences that exist in respect to “‘ guilt-proneness ”’ are not referred to, 
whereas clinically this is a very important point. Some women cannot tolerate the 
idea of abortion because they associate it with the notion of violent assault on a 
baby (born or unborn does not affect the issue), others are frightened at having a 
baby inside them (apart from the anticipated pains of labour or of social problems, 
in particular illegitimacy or other social difficulties) and are glad to be rid of it, still 
others can subordinate the foetus to their social and sexual life without disturbances 
from guilt or anxiety. Until books on Abortion deal with these and other practical 
clinical and everyday matters they cannot be regarded as contributions to social 
science. 

The important thing is to know what does happen in a person’s mind when there 
is a foetus developing, not what the person’s social, ethical or theoretical attitude 
ought to be. Unfortunately, books such as this waste an opportunity. 

JOHN RICKMAN. 


THE MEDICAL MAN AND THE WITCH DURING THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Grecory Zitpoorc, M.D. John Hopkins Press. London, Humphrey 
Milford. 11s. 6d. 


HE three lectures contained in this book are a section of what will surely 

be, when published, one of the most important contributions to the literature 
of psychology for many a year, namely a History of Medical Psychology which 
Dr. Zilboorg is preparing in collaboration with Dr. G. W. Henry. One of the most 
interesting sections of such a history must deal extensively with that public out- 
break of abnormal psychological symptoms known as witchcraft. The material in 
this book comprises a critical survey from the physiological and psychological aspects 
of material in the famous Malleus Maleficarum a detailed survey of medicine and 
the Witch in the sixteenth century, and a life of Johann Weyer, whom Dr. Zilboorg 
terms the founder of modern psychiatry. This last is perhaps the most stimulating of 
the three lectures, so amazing is it to find a physician of the sixteenth century who 
said that the pain inflicted on witches was unnecessary cruelty “ since their illness is 
a sufficient pain ” and who understood such fundamental precepts of psycho-pathology 
(buried again after his time till the coming of Freud) as that “Even abnormal be- 
haviour which had the appearance of being voluntary should be regarded as a 
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psychopathological problem.” Dr. Zilboorg has not only collected and systematised 
much valuable and recondite material in a small space, he has also contributed some 
brilliant and original thoughts on the curious anomalies in the history of psycho- 
pathology and shown how these may in part be due to the separation of science and 
human psychology in the Middle Ages. A book of extreme interest to all historians 
and sociologists as well as to the physician and psychologist. 

Pols 


CORAL GARDENS AND THEIR MAGIC; a study of the Methods of Tilling 
the Soil and of Agricultural Rites in the Trobriand Islands. By BRONISLAW 
Matinowsk!. Allen and Unwin. (2 vols.) 42s. 


R. MALINOWSKI, one of whose most useful contributions to the study 

of human civilisation was the establishment of the fact that to really primitive 
man the actual physical share of the father in the production of the mother’s offspring 
is ignored or entirely unsuspected (whence matrilinear reckoning of descent, and, 
possibly, matriarchy !), has broken somewhat fresh ground in his Coral Gardens and 
their Magic. Great as is my admiration for Dr. Malinowski, I must join issue with him 
at the outset for his use of the ambiguous English term “‘ garden ” in a study of soil 
cultivation and agricultural rites concerned in food production. 

Gardens and tillage, indeed, are mutually antithetic in origin. The garden (a 
“ kitchen ” garden for a potager is a characteristic English compromise, both linguis- 
tically and practically) was never invented by the peasant, to whom hoeing and digging, 
if not a burden, are at least an economic necessity. The garden can have evolved, 
only, in an oasis in the drab desert, where nomadic chieftains, desirous of resting 
sore eyes on green foliage and feasting their hunger for colour and fragrance on 
fresh flowers, spent labour and wealth literally in making the desert blossom. In 
the Persian desert, as likely as not, along with poetry. Gardening, as an aesthetic 
and a philosophy in itself was evolved, for instance, by Buddhist abbots on the fringe 
of the Gobi, practising Zen. To the poet in Babylonia who worked out the Creation 
epic, Eden, Paradise and a Garden were interchangeable terms. The great poets 
of the world are not born and bred of the soil that must be tilled by the sweat of 
the brow and an aching back, but of the mountain and deserts, free men who know 
the lonely tracks over mountain cols and through weary dunes, who stargaze by 
night, and learn to worship snowclad peaks, and come to meditate in gardens of 
retreat. No, Professor Malinowski says it himself: ‘‘ . . . the Trobriander is above 
all a cultivator” (p. 8). His plot of ground is a “ garden ” only to the fascinated 
eyes of Dr. Malinowski. To the Trobriander it is an economic asset, and if it is 
also made ornamental so that it is pleasing to the cultivator’s aesthetic sense, the 
stimulus is not primarily aesthetic but magical. Having had my grumble, let me 
hasten to add that this study, as we should expect from its author, is scientific, 
sympathetic and thorough, and really does shed light on the organisation of a 
specific primitive society, and hence on the main principles of organisation 
of any nascent self-contained society producing its own food from the soil. 
All industries, in a sedentary society, as Dr. Malinowski observes of his Trob- 
riands, are fed by agriculture. The beginnings of local barter, of “‘ overseas ” trade 
as they arise from accumulations of surplus crops, can be watched, through Dr. 
Malinowski’s eyes, in these pages, and hence these two volumes are much more 
than a valuable study of island sedentary life based on agriculture. The first volume 
at least, is an object lesson in the principles—and pitfalls—of any island sedentary 
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life whose society seeks to feed itself. It is like looking at civilised economics th rough 
a diminishing glass on a “‘ movie” screen, and will well repay a reading by the 
thoughtful person who is not a specialist. I cannot conceive of a better exercise for 
the industrialist and urban labour leader alike than to look through such a lively 
diminishing glass as this. He would fast find it becoming a fascinating recreation, but 
it might re-orientate some of his fixed ideas about society qua society and industry 
qua industry. 

The second volume is largely a specialist study of the linguistics of Trobriand 
society, but Part VI of Volume II, ‘‘ An Ethnographic Theory of the Magical Word,” 
will interest a wider public, since the ‘‘ meaning of meaning,” and the significance 
of the sound are not only bedrock of the structure of civilisation itself but, like the 
upright posture, the human eye, and the human hand, are an integral part of our 
humanity. This part is none the less interesting that Dr. Malinowski struggles with 
it on his own local data and without any help from Eastern theories of the ‘‘ Word ” 
which were hoary before Europe was out of the primitive stage itself. He gety some- 
where near it in his own term “ the creative metaphor of magic ” (p. 238), and in 
his theory of ritual and verbal magic as an integrated influence over the individual 
mind. 

This, in short, is the sort of field work united with thoughtful criticism that should 
gradually bring the study of man as a social being within the range of interests of the 


ordinary person. 
Ve C..C;COLLUM: 


TRAVEL 
BALKAN HOLIDAY. By Davin Footman. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


HIS is the most amusing book I have read for some time. _ It seems criruinal 

that Mr. Footman flings his experiences lightly into a travel book, even if he 
does it with the skill of an experienced novelist. Think of the volume that could 
be written about the lady from Bognor ! Or the play waiting to be produced from the 
story of the Englishman who stopped a war by mistake! How well too can every 
traveller sympathise with that very real danger of exploration, the eating of heavy 
and interminable meals that alone permit the foreigner to come into contact with 
the spirit of the country. Balkan Holiday must be a necessity for any future trip to 
Yugoslavia and Albania. It will be a delight as well, to those who have weeks to pass 
before their next summer holiday. The author has wisely omitted much consideration 
‘of politics from the book ; it is probably difficult for any Anglo-Saxon to understand 
the complexities of the Balkan character. 

To write of the book further would merely be to quote tales that readers should 
discover for themselves. We shall always regret however, that we were unable to 
assist at the Feast of the Sanctity of Private Property in England, ourselves. 

BRYHER. 


THE ASIATICS. By Freperic Proxoscu. Chatto and Windus. &%. 64d. 


HE narrator-hero of this iridiscent first novel is imprisoned in Turkey and 
escapes into Russia. He has, of course, little or no money, and of Course that 
does not worry him. He gets along somehow—sometimes involved with drug- 
traffic, sometimes with plague in Penang, with murderers, merchants, thieves, 


10] 
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whores in Persia, India, Burma, Tibet and China. His adventures make fascinating 
reading—as the author says of Asia in one of his less enlightened moments, the 
book “acts like a narcotic.” But it is a long book and somewhere about the two 
hundred and fiftieth page the effect begins to wear off. I became aware of repetition 
of phrase, repetition of event and staleness of reaction. By page three hundred and 
fifty, which is not the end, I felt that the author had exhausted himself in the 
attempt to make natural things appear natural. Organisation, as we know it, may not 
be conspicuous in Asia, but in Occidental writing it allows for a control of experience 
which would be otherwise tedious. Mr. Prokosch, using that control lightly, is able 
to give an increasing impression of the sogginess, sly sensuality and resignation which 
he found in Asia. But by allowing all this to run free in his later pages, he makes 
the end of his book a reflection and not an expression. 

His writing is luxurious, malleable, sensuous. At its best like Persian painting or 
Chinese brocade, it can also become Turkish delight. The same is true of the 
thought. It can give us a picture of Hindus “‘ for whom the road was a gathering 
place rather than a thoroughfare,” but also say of a man that he had “ the un- 
questioning straightforward glance of an animal,” which, apart from being fustian, 
is not true: the nature of their lives keeps the eyes of animals in a continual state 
of questioning. 

There is also some neo-Conrad— 

“Well, thank God I got away in time. Though as a matter of fact, there’s still 

a bit of something nightmarish clinging softly to me like a leech. I try to keep 

it hidden, but it’s there.” 


This is not meant to be funny, and it is quoted only because the rest of the book 
is so effective that the lapses would be inexplicable, were it not that The Asiatics 
is a poet’s book. Both its delights—richness, imagination, understanding—and its 
pains in the neck—verbiage and vulgarity—are such as only a poet can give. It is 
uneven, but by being uneven keeps a dreamlike quality ; of which the chief danger 
is that what may be an exemplary dream may make turgid reading. Like many of 
the most interesting writers to-day, Mr. Prokosch has not yet learnt that the use of 
dream-technique is labour-saving, not creation itself. In the hope that he will, I 
shall continue to buy his books. 
A. WILLS. 


GRAND TOUR. A Journey in the Tracks of the Age of Aristocracy. Edited by 
R.S. Lampert. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 


si fe HE findings of the seven authors, which go to make up this delightful 
book, emphasise the all-importance of vision in the human psychology (leaving 
out of course, that extraordinary die-hard snobbishness which any traveller of any 
century seems to possess.) We are taken by Mona Wilson, Edmund Blunden, 
Janet Adam Smith, Richard Pyke, Sacheverell Sitwell and Malcolm Letts, 
under the editorship of R.S. Lambert, from London, through France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany and so home through Holland : and we are told how the idea of the 
Granp Tour originated, of its decline and final death. It is all very educating and 
amusing, if rather reminiscent, in parts, of the guide-book and I think will show 
once more—if these facts can ever be overlooked or forgotten—how the “ good old 
days ” were so very far from good and how persistently people have always under- 
gone the most excruciating discomfort over a protracted period, for the pleasure 
of sight-seeing or for the merit they acquire for having done so. 
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The fortitude these early Tourists showed is stupendous, and it is interesting to 
note the extraordinarily philosophical humility with which they accepted the open 
dishonesty which seemed to dog them : the bribery, exploitation, ruffianly behaviour 
of unpleasant landlords, guides and coachmen, and often downright danger, with 
- ra had to contend. 

“Tf the Guest be assaulted,” says the helpful Mr. Thomas Taylor in 1722, in his 
book The Gentleman’s Pocket Companion for Travelling into Porson Parts, d ... and 
beat within the Inn, he shall have no Action against his Host : for the Charge of 
the Host extends to the Moveables only, and not the Persons of his Guests.” 

One can imagine the youthful Aristocrat returning home, with all the glamour 
of his achievement about him, giving a sigh of relief that it was all over . . . here 
at least he could understand the language of his familiar highwayman ! ” 

Yet John Evelyn was a great traveller and put his head repeatedly into the lion’s 


jaws. 
M. D. COLE. 


SELECTED BOOKS 


THE Soe TEACHER By Mary BirxinsHaw. The Hogarth Press. 
3s. 6d. 


N seeking the characteristics necessary for success in the teaching profession, this 

book discloses some complex problems. Yet the report, based on questionaires and 
anonymous interviews, cannot help but be nebulous, especially as the results of 
investigation are enlarged on and tabulated before one is given an inkling of the 
questions asked. 

Further statistics about school-teachers tend always to dilute interest, so, while we 
are impressed by the earnestness of the analysis. we feel its appeal is documentary 


rather than human. 
S. H. DOBSON. 


FACING TWO WAYS. By Baroness Suipzve IsHimoTo. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


HE material in this volume is of such interest that it is the more disappointing 

that the effect seems confused, the personal narrative obscured, by too fre- 
quent digressions into Japanese political history. The story begins in a garden. 
The complicated ritual of flower arrangement and ceremony, the environment of a 
leisure that required an immense supply of cheap labour to enable it to exist, are 
fitted into the early chapters descriptive of education in the Peeresses’ School. This 
was a totally inadequate preparation for life in a desolate mining village, subsequent 
to a conventional marriage at seventeen. After the birth of her second son, the author 
followed her husband who had gone, a few months previously, to the United States. 
She had little practical knowledge of English and none of the ways of Western life, 
but her husband (with the brutality that so often disguises itself as an apparent 
idealism) left her alone to obtain a business training, and to struggle with a completely 
alien environment, while he went on to Europe. She made friends, came into contact 
for the first time with the birth-control movement that was to be the major interest in 


her life, and eventually rejoined her husband, 
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Back in Tokyo, she experienced many adventures in the great earthquake, 
struggled to awaken interest in the protection of women and children, and returned 
to the States, after some years, on a lecture tour, to earn, after many difficulties, 
enough funds to open a birth-control clinic in Japan. 

The second, and more complicated, story is only suggested underneath these 
facts. Her husband had begun life as a rebel. He had taken her from a protected 
garden to a mining village, had left her to travel alone on the grounds that women 
should be independent, though all her previous training had been against it, only 
to disclaim her work directly she, herself, became a leader in social progress. The 
inability to cope with the practical side of theory has already proved a weak point 
in China and we should have welcomed far deeper consideration of the problem. 

The actual writing of the volume is uneven, but it is a difficult task to write in a 
language not familiar from childhood. Students, travellers and the increasing circle 
of general readers who prefer biography to fiction will here find much to reward 
them. 


BRYHER. 


CHINESE ART. By Leicu AsHTON and Basit Gray. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


S one who is neither a collector nor a student of Eastern Art, I have probably 
very little right to attempt to write anything on this book. My reactions to 
Chinese art are purely personal and are chiefly emotional. I derive a certain sensuous 
pleasure from the calligraphic quality of the brushwork in a painting, a quality that 
was present in the cave drawings and is now showing again in the work of an artist 
like Joan Mir6é and in the drawings of the English sculptor, Henry Moore. This 
quality is, I believe, the fundamental difference between Western and Chinese art ; 
in a Chinese painting each brush stroke is a single and complete “ work of art ” 
whereas in European painting any stroke removed from its context becomes meaning- 
less and void. 
This book deserves to, and probably will be, the standard work on the subject for 
a long time to come ;_ the plates are magnificent and are representative of all branches 
of Chinese “ art” and “ crafts ” (for as readers of The Chinese Eye will know, these 
two are by no means synonomous). As I have remarked above, I am not licensed to 
speak on the accuracy or otherwise of Messrs. Ashton & Gray’s book, but I think that, 
ungrateful though it may seem, they should have concentrated more on the zsthetic— 
is not the book “ Chinese Art ”—than on the purely antiquarian interest of some of 
the ceramics. Interesting as many of these may be to the student of China in all its 
manifestations, some of them are absolutely worthless to the student of ART. How- 
ever, the authors have done their work well and produced a book to be preserved. 


ReTs 


A SHORT SURVEY OF SURREALISM. By Davin Gascoyne. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Jae aed which runs its course is not necessarily a movement; that is why 
measles is an epidemic and the Yellow Book is remaindered in Charing Cross 
Road. The above book has a certain historical interest as the first English survey 
of recent symptoms across the Channel. The great advantage of surrealism is that 
any number can play it, and in Mr. Gascoyne’s game “ Swift is surrealist in malice, 
Poe in adventure, Baudelaire in morals, Picasso in Cubism, Mallarmé in confidence, 
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Rimbaud in life and elsewhere.” The list has been used before, to illustrate other 
arguments in which the artists concerned would not be absorbed, and the book 
itself is recommended chiefly to those with a nostalgia for the past. Mr. Gascoyne’s 
haste appears to have equalled his enthusiasm for the subject ; omissions are many 
and it is a pity that he does not seem to have had the opportunity of seeing L’ Age 
d@’Or or of knowing that it was once presented in. London. His degree of authori- 
tativeness may be judged by the withdrawal of translations of Tristan Tzara, a 
leading surrealist who objected to the inclusion of his work. On the whole, it may 
be said that Mr. Gascoyne reminds one rather of someone selling programmes after 
the show has passed. 
A. WILLS. 


TOTEM : THE EXPLOITATION OF YOUTH. By Harotp Stovin. Methuen. 5s. 


HIS book is an exposé of the motives, partly conscious but for the most part 

unconscious, which lie behind all the Youth movements in this country, Boy 
Scouts, Toc H., Boy’s Clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and the like. Diverse as these various 
movements or groups may seem to be, there is a common ground for them all and 
Mr. Stovin rightly points out that since 1931 there has been a movement of regression 
in our social life with regard to the young. Any such regression gives cause for deep 
suspicion, and the whole subject, taken in regard to certain developments in other 
countries, is serious. It must no longer be cloaked behind the well-meaning and 
quite sincere platitudes of those who think they are ameliorating the hard lot 
of adolescents reared in poor circumstances. It is abundantly clear after a careful 
study of Mr. Stovin’s material that a mass of tribal superstition and herd instinct 
lie beneath these youth movements and their logical drift is against all freedom, 
whether of the individual or the State. The author is at his best in showing up the 
ritual ideas of totem, sacrifice and so forth in the existing state of things, and not, 
when he rather naively indicates remedies, for example, “‘ The only proper means 
of assuring their integral welfare would be a very drastic improvement in educational 
facilities.’”” We think he tends to underrate the deep psychological needs of man, 
the acute anxieties that are allayed by the defences he would destroy, and the im- 
possibility as well as the undesirability of wrecking these till the group, like the 
individual patient, has had this deep anxiety lessened. Nevertheless this is a remark- 
able book, a book of to-day, an excellent and on the whole fair debunking of some 
of the most pernicious and subtle bombast of our time. ris 


THE WAY OF A TRANSGRESSOR. By Nectey Farson. Gollancz. tos. 


T is a wonder that the author lived to tell the tale, but we cannot be too glad that 
Li. did. This is an amazing intimate journal, so amazing and so intimate as to be 
almost unbelievable. The working up, the colour arrangements, pictorial as well as 
musical, as well as journalistic, as well as literary—are all combined in . . . strange... 
an autobiography, usually the dullest and most watered, sugared and censored of 
books. 

He begins with his childhood, lived calmly and warmly enough among his grand- 
parents and their Negroes in New Jersey and it is there that the seeds of his later 
growth and tastes were sown. As if that environment acted on him as a winder, when 
the time came and he was free of it, the impetus of his flight was terrific. There was no 
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stopping him. No sooner was he safe in any one place or job than it palled upon him. 
Even his journey through Europe in a sailing ship didn’t satisfy him. But before he 
felt he had to do that... and did it . . . he had lived (and his reader, breathless, with 
him) in Russia ...the Russia of 1915... England, Sweden, Egypt and elsewhere, 
going all out the whole time. Of course, he was smashed up very unpleasantly many 
times. He must be tied together with string now. But he claims none of the admiration 
or sympathy he receives because of his glorious detachment through it all. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this book will receive the admiration it deserves. 
It cannot fail to interest deeply, to amuse quietly and to horrify considerably even the 
most hardened reader. 

His wife too, should be congratulated for the amiable way she gets down to ghastly 
hardships. She cannot really have liked some of them. 

M.-D. COLE. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


- L. R. JAMES is a Negro writer, born in the West Indies in 1gor. 

After teaching and miscellaneous journalism, he came to England in 
1932. He writes for The Manchester Guardian and other papers. He hopes 
to publish next year a political study of Toussaint Louverture and the 
Haitian Revolution. Meanwhile, his play, in which Paul Robeson plays 
the leading réle, will be performed by the Stage Society on March 15th 
and 16th at the Westminster Theatre, London. 


DOUGLAS GORDON published, in 1923, Wild Life In Devon (where 
he lives) and his last books were Field Philosophy (1932) and Wisdom 
In The Wild (1934). He contributes to The Spectator, Cornhill, Fortnightly 
and other reviews. 


JULES ROMAINS, Provincial Interlude, the eighth book of his chronicle, 
Men of Goodwill, was published in the English translation of Gerard 
Hopkins by Lovat Dickson, and reviewed in our last issue. 


KERKER QUINN edited the American quarterly, Direction. He 
contributes verse, fiction and criticism to The New Republic, Trend, 
The Windsor Quarterly, The American Poetry Journal, Smoke, Frontier 
and other reviews in the United States, and was represented by a poem 
in our last issue. 


NORAH HOULT, the Irish author of several well-known novels, 
lives in Dublin. Her latest book is Holy Ireland (Heinemann) and her 
story Miss Manning’s Fight appeard in our last number. 


MICHAEL SAYERS will be familiar to our readers through his work 
in The New English Weekly, etc. 


PAUL VALERY collaborated in translating these aphorisms with 
Sylvia Beach, whose Shakespeare Head bookshop, and publication of 
Joyce, did so much for English literature since the war. M. Valéry’s latest 
books are Regards sur le Monde Actuel, and Variétés III (to appear in 


a month). 


RICHARD THOMA, author of Tragedy in Blue, was one of the 
associate editors of The New Review, “ an international notebook for the 
arts,” published four or five years ago from Paris and printing work by 
Cocteau, George Anteeil, Kenneth Fearing, Pirandello, Kay Boyle, 


Unamono. 
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A. S. J. ‘UESSIMOND, who will be well-known to readers of English 
and American reviews, published The Walls of Glass, in 1934. He is 
thirty-three and a copywriter in an advertising agency. 


RU'VHVEN TODD has printed poems in the late Bookman, The 
New English Weekly, The Modern Scot, etc. In addition to this, he has 
studied art, worked on a Highland croft, and was for some time on the 
Scottish Bookman. 


ELIZABETH BISHOP is a young American Lie She has not yet 
published « book, but work of hers has appeared in various American 
magazines, such as Direction, The Magazine, and in the recently published 
anthology, Trial Balances. 


BRYHEER ts the author of several books distinguished for their concise 
thought and illuminated expressiveness. These range from Development to 
Film Problems of Soviet Russia. Manchester, which was begun in our 
winter number, will be concluded in June. 


DESMOND O’BRIEN has published in the Adelphi and the 
late Bookman. He is at present in Majorca, working on a novel which has 
been delayed by illness. One hundred thousand words are already written 
and the book is expected to be completed before summer. A volume of 
short stories will also be ready this year. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES lives in Vienna and is the author of Spring 
Journey, People in the South and Twenty-Seven Poems. He is at present 
engaged on a new book. 


DYLAN THOMAS is the young Welsh writer whose Eighteen Poems 
created such a favourable impression last year and will shortly be re- 
issued. His Poems for a Poem, printed in our winter number, drew much 
comment from the press, and for further information readers are referred 
to Edith Sitwell in the same number and also in The London Mercury for 
February. 


FRANK BROWNLEE is the author of Nésukumbini, Cattle Thief 
(Cape, 1929) and many short stories which have been published in South 
African papers. Some of his historical articles are in the Cape Town and 
Natal archives, and some of his stories are at present being translated into 
Afrikaans. He has a deep knowledge of the native inhabitants and has 
been accepted as blood-brother by one of the tribes. 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN is an American writer, born thirty-two years 
ago in New Orleans, where he still lives. After five years of business 
experience, returned to writing. He has contributed stories, essays and 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Helena 
Marchioness of Northampton 


By CHARLES ANGELL BRADFORD. (Jllustrated. 7s. 6d. ‘A delightful life of Swedish 
Helena, a ‘ virtuous lady’ of the Elizabethan Age, who sailed through stormy seas from 
Stockholm to become a favourite of the Queen and one of the noblest figures at the English 
Court.””—News Chronicle 
“Lovers of quaint detail will rejoice in the careful enumeration of the dresses, gifts and 
ceremonies ”—The Times 


The Monks of Athos 


By R. MM. DAWKINS. Jllustrated. 15s. In his book on Mount Athos, the curiously 
fascinating republic of Greek monks which was founded by St. Athanasios the Athonite a 
thousand years ago, Professor Dawkins gives a collection of the many legends of the past- 
life of the Holy Mountain, current among the monks and sketches present-day life in the 
monasteries. 


Mohammed: The Man and his Faith 


By TOR ANDRAE. 8s. 6d. An extraordinarily interesting account of Mohammed and his 
belief by a scholar who has established a reputation as an authority on Islam and the 
religious development of Arabia at the time of Mohammed. 


Two Notable Novels 
Dr. Morath 


By MAX RENE HESSE. 8s 6d. This novel, which had a remarkable success when published 
abroad, tells the story of an idealistic young German doctor, who accepts a post in a big 
South American hospital. It describes his fight to maintain his integrity, and gives vivid 
glimpses of hospital life and intrigues. The book is memorable for its excellent 


characterisation. 


The Head of the Firm 


By HJALMAR BERGMAN. 7s. 6d. Readers of psychological fiction will find Bergman’s 
book unusually interesting in its treatment of a difficult subject—the deterioration ofa 
woman’s moral and mental power under irresistible emotional pressure. The book is rich in 
dramatic situations and a vein of quiet humour runs through the grave treatment. 


40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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poems to American and English journals, and has published a book of 
poems, Death of the God in Mexico. He is co-author of Science and the 
Spirit of Man, and also of The Unhmited Community, a work on the 
philosophy of social science to be published in the spring by Allen & 
Unwin. 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS recently published a Background 
to Chinese Art (Faber) which was one of the few publications induced by 
the London exhibition to give calligraphy its due importance among the 
Chinese arts. He contributes to The New English Weekly, Time and Tide, 
The Criterion, Axis, etc. 


LOTTE REINIGER followed her autumn article on Bristol with an 
exhibition in that town illustrative of her work. It is now at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, for three months. Several of her 


twenty-five films have been booked by the Tatler Cinema, Charing 
Cross Road. 


LEN LYE wrote on Colour and the Box Office in our September issue. 
His film, Colour Box (which was reviewed in the same number), was shown 
at the Brussels exhibition. It came into no category, so one was invented 
for it, and a special prize awarded. 
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Pay The Brendin Publishing Co., 26, Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


the sum of *10/6 and thereafter annually until further notice as subscription to 4 
Life and Letters To-day.” 4 
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